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I. THOMAS' PAYNE, OF YARMOUTH. 



admitted freemen & Bworoe*'' 



In the first volume of the " Plymouth Colony Kecords," page 125, we read as follows : 

•* 4 June, 1639 At a Gen'all Court of o*" Sou'aigne Lord the King, held the fourth 
Day of June, in the xy^ Yeare of the Raigne of o' said Sou'aigne Lord, Charles, 
by the Grace of God King of England, &c. Before Willm Bradford, gent., Goan%" 

Then follow the names of the Governor's 7 Assistants, 7 Constables, " The Grand 
Liquesf of 17 men. [All of the foregoing men "swome.*'] 

'' M' Willm Wood, of Sandwich, 
M' Comfort Starr, of Duxborrow, 
Thomas Payne, > /• v ^i. I 

PhiUip Tabor. r^^"°^'»'^*^' J 

^'The Comittees or Dep"* for eich Towne," 

For Plymouth 5 men 

For Duxborrow 2 " 

For Scituate 2 *« 

For Sandwich 3 " 

For Cohannet 3 " 

"For Yarmouth { p^p^T^^^^ 

For Bamestable I ^' •^^^^P^ ^^' I ^^^^ '^ Decemb' 

j^ori5amestable ^ M' Thorn Dimmack $ Court, 1639." 

17 June, 1641. 

*^ It is also ordered and concluded, that the inhabitants of the towne of Yarmouth 
shall psently meete together, and make a rate for the defraying of all the publike 
charges w^*^ have beene layd forth by any pticuler pson or psons for the good of the 
whole, save that in the comittees charges wher WUlm Chase, Thorn Howe, & Josuah 
Barnes were sent as comittees for the towne, these are to be exempted out of those 
rates, viz* : M' Mathews, Willm Palmer, Thomas Payne, Anthony Thacher, Thorn 
Falland, Emanuell White, & Thorn Starr ; but in all other rates and charges to be 
rated pportionably w*^ the rest of the inhabits ; and that, by vertue of this order, it 
shalbe lawfuU for the constable to distraine all such psons as shall refuse to pay the 
sums they are rated unto." [Plymouth Colony Records, vol. 2, page 20.] 
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17 June, 1641. 

" Anthony Gilpin complns against Roger Else, in action upon the case, to the dain 
xxiiij* iij^ The jury fynd for the pltiffe xxiiij* iij^ & j^ dain & the charges of the 
Court. 

The juries Names that tried the fores^ Cause at Yarm. 

James Cudworth, T Anthony Thacher, 

Henry Cobb, Willm Lumpkine, 

Samuell Hinckley, . Thorn Payne i „ 

Edward Fitzrandle, \ ^^^""^ Willm Palmer ^ *''^^^®' 

Thorn Lathrope, Rob^ Boatefish, 

Barnad Lumberd J Samuell Rider, 

[Plym. Colony Judicial Acts, page 21.] 

6 June, 1643. 

" Whereas M' David Offley did by warrant sumon Thomas Payne, of Yarmouth, to 
appeare here to answere to a suite, and had neither entred action against him nor 
appoynted any to psecute for him, but onely to vex the said Payne, & put him to 
charges, the Court doth order and award the said David Offley to pay the said Thomas 
Payne xij s, according to the rate of ij s p day for vj dayes." [Plym. Col. Rec. vol. 
2, page 57.] 

5 March, 1643^. 

** Whereas informacon is given to the Court that there is a cowe or a heifer in calve 
given or disposed by M' Andrew Hellot, Sen, of Yarmouth, for the benefitt of the 
poore of the said towne of Yarmouth, which for the ordering thereof was referred to 
the Court by the said M' Hellot, by his letter under his hand, beareing date the first day 
of March, 1643, — the Court doth therefore order that the said cowe or heiffer in calve 
shalbe on Mayday next delivered to Thomas Payne, of Yarmouth, who shall have 
her for three yeares next ensuing, and the milk and thone half of the increase during 
that tyme, and after the said three yeares are expired, the poore of Yarmouth shall 
have her & thencrease, to be disposed of by the townesmen of Yarmouth from tyme 
to tyme to other poore persons dwelling in the said towne as they shall think fitt, and 
for such terme, reserving the benefitt of the said stock for the benefitt of theire poore, 
and not to be allienated to any other use." [Ibid, p. 70.] 

7 June, 1648. 

"At Yarmouth, the xiiijth day of May, 1648, by Captain Standish, who was 
authorised by the Court holden at Plimouth, the 7*** of March, 1647, to have the 
hearing, and put an end to all differences as doe remayne in the towne of Yarmouth. 

It is ordered by the said Captaine Standish, y* Thomas Payne shall inioy the first 
eight acars of land granted to him in the west feild, which hee denied to lay downe, 
and for the other twenty eight acars or therabouts, hee shall relinquish to the comons, 
as was formerly agreed unto by the towne." [Ibid, p. 128.] 

2 October, 1650. 

" M' Edward Dillingham, M'' Edmond Hawes, John Winge, Tho Boardman, Rich- 
ard Scares, Robert Allen, Willam Lawrence, Willam Lumpkin, Willam Eldred, 
Samuell Rider, M' Anthony Thacher, Tho Payne, Roger Ellis, Richard Templer, 
Tho Starr, Francis Baker, Tho Flaunce, and William Twine, do complaine against 
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M' John Crow, William Nickarson, and Lieuetanant Willam Palmer, in an action of 
trespas uppon the case, to the damage of sixty pound. 

Lieutenant Willfii Palmer allso complained against Tho Boardman and John Wing 
in an action of the case, to the damage of thirty pound. 

In the contreversy betwixte Lieuetenant Palmer and the towne of Yarmouth, about 
the land att Sasuett Neck, which hath reference to the two actions next above entered, 
they being allso refered to the Court to end, the said Court doth order as followeth : 
that the said towne doe suffer him to have and peacably to enjoy the land graunted 
him on the said necke, or the other place or farme to bee purchased, spoken of in the 
Court, belonging unto John Wing, of Sasuett, aforsaid; which was latly M' 
Mathews land." [Plym. Colony Judicial Acts, pages 50-51.] 



NOTES UPON THE FOREGOING EXTRACTS, 
Br Robert Teeat' Paine, op Boston. 



This is the first appearance of the name of Thomas Payne in the early history of 
Plymouth Colony. These short and quaint annals tell all that is really known of him 
up to the present time. Whence he came, or when, or why, or what was his age, we 
do not know. 

Yet the character of the early settlers of these shores has made its mark upon the 
world, as of men willing to sacrifice all else, that they might worship God according 
to their own conscience. 

Brief as are the foregoing records of Thomas Payne, they reveal much. Of course 
the settlers in that outer part of Cape Cod, which had been previously called Matta- 
cheese and in 1638 was called Yarmouth, w6re very few. Yet it must always be a 
satisfaction to his descendants to recall that on the occasion when Yarmouth, in 1639, 
for the first time elected Deputies to the General Court of the Colony of Plymouth, 
Thomas Payne was one of the two Deputies who were selected, and was named first. 

The whole Court consisted of only twenty-seven persons, viz., the governor, seven 
assistants and nineteen men representing the seven towns which then made up the 
Colony. 

The character of Thomas Payne must have commanded the respect of his fellow- 
townsmen. How long he had been there we do not know ; perhaps it may be inferred, 
not a great many years, because he was admitted a freeman at this same Court ; yet 
long enough to have won the respect of his neighbors in Yarmouth. 

We observe also that, when Miles Standish came to Yarmouth to hold his Court in 
1648, and settle nearly a score of land disputes, the case of Thomas Payne was dealt 
with first. Also that, when in 1643-4, Mr. Hellot's ** cowe or a heiffer in calve " waa 
given ''for the benefitt of the poore of the said towne of Yarmouth," the Court or- 
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dered that Thomas Payne should have her first for three years ; the cow and half of 
the increase to be thereafter passed on. How large the herd is to-day we do not know. 

Unfortunately some years ago the early records of Yarmouth were burned, so that 
other data may have perished. 

Other pioneers, bearing the name of Paine, settled in other parts of the Colonies 
of Massachusetts and Plymouth, of whom a list is given in ^ The Pioneers of Massa- 
chusetts," but there is no reason to suppose they were connected with this Thomas 
Payne. 

The tradition in oxir branch of the Paines has stated that Thomas Payne came from 
the North of England in 1622 or 1624, bringing with him an only son, a boy of about 
ten years old, who had lost one eye by an arrow. I have an old manuscript paper 
which came into my possession in 1885 as executor of the will of Robert Treat Paine, 
the astronomer. It is a single page, ancient both in paper and in handwriting. It is 
evidently in two parts. This is a copy : 

^^ Thomas Paine came from the N. of England lived at Eastham married Mary Snow 
& by her had 7 sons & 5 daughters." 

(Here follow the names of 7 sons and where they settled and the names of their sons.) 

*' The following is the Genealogical Ace* given by Barnabas Payen Esq' of Hartford 
Thomas Paine emigrated from Oreat Britain to America A D 1622 & brought his 

only son Thomas who was abt 10 yrs old & had lost one eye by an arrow before he 

came to America. To Thomas the 2^ were born." 

(Here follow the names of 7 sons and their children.) 

How much weight should be given to this tradition, it is not easy to decide. It has 
been believed in our family by those who have studied antiquarian lore most carefully. 

The records of Yarmouth throw no light on his family relations. Yet we soon find 
another Thomas in Eastham, which lies a little further out than Yarmouth on Cape 
Cod. The fact that he spelt his name Paine rather than Payne has little weight as an 
objection when we observe how variously names were often spelled, and also note the 
noble disregard of these hardy pioneers for spelling in general, suggesting the thought 
that they had more important uses for life than to devote to spelling so large a share 
of the hours of youth as children do to-day. 

A connecting link between Thomas of Yarmouth and Thomas of Eastham is found 
in the fact that James Paine, a grandson as we believe of the first, and certainly a son 
of the second Thomas, marries in 1691 Bethiah Thacher, granddaughter of the 
Anthony Thacher whose name in the foregoing records appears several times with that 
of Thomas Payne, so that clearly they must have known each other well. 

Direct evidence that Thomas of Yarmouth was the father of Thomas of Eastham 
is lacking, but as all traces of Thomas now disappear from Yarmouth, and Thomas of 
Eastham appears in 1658 and is made a freeman, the family tradition that these two 
men were father and son may be accepted as a fact, and the descent counts from Tboma» 
Payne of Yarmouth as the first American ancestor. 



II. THOMAS'' PAINE, OF EASTHAM. 



[The following account was written by Josiah Paine, of Harwich, and appears In 

N. E. H. & G. Register, Vol. 22, for 1868, p. 60.1 

Thomas* Paine, the son, " the lad who had lost the sight of one of his eyes " — ac- 
cording to tradition — married about 1650, Mary (daughter of Nicholas and Constance 
Snow of Eastham, and granddaughter of Stephen Hopkins the Pilgrim, who came 
over in the Mayflower, 1620), and settled in that part of Eastham now included in the 
town of Orleans, on the place at the head of the Cove, called by the Indians ** Kess^ 
cayogansett," and now owned and occupied by James PercivaL At the time of his 
settlement here the township was in its infancy — having been settled but a few years, 
and the whole number of families did not exceed nineteen. 

He soon became a leading man in the settlement, and was shortly called into public 
service. He was propounded at Plymouth, and admitted a &eeman, June 1, 1658. 
In 1662, with Giles Hopkins, he was chosen surveyor of highways, and in 1664 a 
juror.* 

He was chosen a deputy to the Old Colony Court, June 8, 1664 ; 2 Oct. 1665, he 
was fined by the Court for non-attendance when elected. He served also in 1671, 
1672, 1673, 1676, 1678, 1680, 1681 and 1690. In 1667, with several others of his 
townsmen, he was chosen to investigate the cause of the death of Robert Chappell, 
James Nichols and James Pidell, of the company of Capt. John Allen, who were put 
ashore at Cape Cod. 

In 1667, he was allowed liberty to look out some land for his accommodation, and 
in June, 1669, he was allowed a tract of Namassakett by the Court, with Experience 
Mitchell, Henry Sampson and Thomas Little. The tract was conveyed to these gen- 
tlemen by Tuscapin or Black Sachem, and his son William, July 20, 1669, in con- 
sideration of ten pound sterling. This tract adjoined the land of John Alden, and 
bordered on Assowamsett Ponds. During the following year he was, with Jonathan 

* Also a juror in 1668, 1670, and 1676. The following extitict is curious, as showing how offences were im- 
proTised under the moral law. 

3 June, 1668. 

** Nathaniell Soule, standing presented untill this Court, and summoned therunto to answare, for his telling 
of a pnisious Ije, did put the case upon traverse, not owning the psentment. 



swome. 



The names of the jury are as followeth 

Me John Jacoh, 
Willkara Barstow, 
Thomas Paine, 
Serjeant Tinkham, 
Thomas Pope, 
Philip Walker, 

These found the psentment. 

And the said Soule, for telling of a pnisious Ije, wa» fined, according to law, the sume of 00 '/ 10 : 00. 

[Plym. Col. Rec. Vol. IV,, page 186-7*] 



Rohert Barker, 
Nathaniell Thomas, 

J. swome James Cole, Juni', 

)- sworne, j^^^^ ^^^^^ 

John Cole, 
John Smith. 
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Sparrow, appointed to visit the ordinaries in town, and see that there was no exces- 
sive drinking ; and the same year was one of the Grand Inquest. 

On the 6th of June, 1671, he was chosen to the oflBce of Water Bailiff for the 
Colony, and sworn. This office was created for the purpose of regulating fishing at 
Cape Cod, and places adjacent, which at that time was carried on quite successfully 
by the people of this and other Colonies, without any regard to the interest of the Old 
Colony, and to recover such sums as the Court should order from those who fished 
here ; and also to seize all fish that were taken unlawfully. In this office he served 
many years to the acceptance of the Court. The same year he was chosen one of the j 

Selectmen of Eastham, and re-elected for a great number of years. Having, on the 
2d of May, 1670, purchased of Thomas Prince of Plymouth, for £20, his share of 
land at Pamett, lying about " LovelPs Creek ^ or " Eastern Harbour," he again, June 1, 
1673, for fifteen pounds, purchased all the right that Jabez Howland had to upland 
and meadow in the same vicinity. 

The following year, 1674, he was chosen Constable of Eastham, and in 1676 was 
chosen a committee by the town to eluperintend the building of the Meeting-house. 
On the 13th of July, 1677, with Mr. Huckins of Barnstable, Mr. Gray of Plymouth, 
and the Treasurer of the Colony, Mr. Southworth, he hired the fishing privileges and 
profits of the Cape for seven years, paying the sum of thirty pounds a year. From 
1674 to 1694, he was Treasurer of the town, and for several years during the time 
was Clerk. 

In 1696 he represented Eastham in the General Court at Boston ; and on the four- 
teenth of March the same year, he purchased of Thomas Stableford, a joiner, who had 
taken up his residence in Philadelphia, his house and land at Boston, at the North 
End, paying one hundred and thirty-five pounds, and took up his residence. But 
selling out for the same sum to Eleazer Darby, a mariner, Oct. 13, 1697, he re- 
moved to Eastham, where he had for so many years of his life resided, and retii'ed 
from public service in which he had been employed for nearly a half century, and died 
August 16, 1706, at the supposed age of 94 years. 

' His death is thus noticed by his son John in his Journal, which is still extant : — 
"On this 16th day of August, 1706, my aged father Thomas Paine departed this life. 
I am now left fatherless and motherless, as to my natural parents, but my God is a 
Father of the fatherless upon whose Providence I cast myself. O ! God my Father 
do not cast me off. Though my father and my mother have forsaken me mv hope is 
in Thee." 

The wife of Thomas Paine departed this life several years before his decease, and 
her death is thus noticed by her son in his journal : — ^^ On the 28th day of April, 
1704, my honored mother, Mary Paine, departed this life, being suddenly taken and 
struck with death. She having been in reasonable health all day was taken ill about 
sunset BO that she never after spoke reasonable ; but gradually decaying gave up the 
ghost about the dawning of the day." As a wife, mother, neighbor and Christian 
much has been said in her praise. 

By trade, Thomas' Paine was a cooper, as he affirmed, but he appears to have had 
a knowledge of the other branches of mechanism, for he could as easily build a mill 
for grinding as he could fashion a barrel. He constructed several in various parts of 
the County in his time. For his " great charges about building two grist-mills for 
the use of the town," Eastham, in 1683, granted him a parcel of land on the northerly 
side of " Cescayogansett River." The same year he built one at Barnstable. He 
made his will May 12, 1705, and it was presented at Barnstable for Probate, by his 
sons, Samuel and Thomas, the Executors, October 2, 1706. 
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WILL OF THOMAS PAINE, OF EASTHAM. 

<' In the Name of God Amen The Twelfth Day of May 1705. I Thomas Paine of Eastham 
in y® County of Barnstable in y® Province of the Massachusetts Bay. Being Aged and Weak 
in Body but of pf 'ect mind and memory Thanks be given to God : Therefore Calling to minde 
the mortality of my Body and Knowing that it is appointed for all men once to Dye Do make 
and ordain this my Last Will & Testament : That is to say principally and first of all I Give 
and Recomend my soul into y® hands of God that gave it and my Body I Recomend to the 
Earth to be buryed in Decent Christian Buriall att y® Discretion of my Execut' : Nothing 
Dobting but att y® Generall Resurection I shall Receive y^ same again by the mighty power of 
God : And as Touching such worldlv estate where with it hath pleased God to bless me in this 
Life : I Give Devise and Dispose of ye same In the following manner & form — Imp'. I Give 
and bequeath to my son Nicholas Paine his heirs & assigns for ever : all my Lands Mills house 
and housing att Keeskekegansett In sd. Town of Eastham With all my Right & Title to all 
Town priviledges and my Two shares in y® Land purchased of mr. Sam^^. Smith Called the Ten 
Pound purchase as also all my meadow Lying on or by Samsons Island : and between Samsons 
Island & Hog Island in sd. Eastham ; as also my upland at both ends of Samsons Island and 
my shear of meadow which Lyes to the Southward of Rocky Island which was Granted to me 
by y® Town in y® year of our Lord 1703 : Itm I Give to my Daughter Mary the wife of Israel 
Cole Ten Shillings money all the Rest and Residue of my Estate both Real & psonell Goods & 
Chattells whatsoever I Give & bequeath to be Equally Divided to and among my children : viz : 
Sam^ : Paine : Thomas Paine : Elisha Paine : John Paine : Nicholas Paine : James Paine : 
Joseph Paine : Dorcas Vickerie : the wife of Benj. Vickerie : and tlie three Eldest Children 
of Mary my Daughter the wife of Israel Cole viz : James Rogers : Mary Cole : and Abigail 
Yeats (that is to say) the sd. children of my sd. Daughter shall have (with the ten shillings 
which she is to have) one share or equal portion with y® Rest of my sd. Children which shaJl 
be Equally Divided among them : And I do also hereby Constitute make and ordain my Two 
sons Samuel Paine and Thomas Paine to be y® Executors of This my Last Will and Testament 
& I Do hereby uterly Disalow Revoke and Disannu" all and Every other former Testaments 
Wills Legasies and bequests & Executors by me in any ways before named Willed & bequeathed 
Ratifying & Confirming This and no other To be my Last Will & Testament : In Witness 
whereof I have hereunto sett my Hand & Seal y® Day & year above Written 

THOMAS PAINE (seal) 

Signed Sealed published pronounsed & Declared 
by the sd. Thomas Paine as his Last Will 
and Testament In y® presence of ns 
the Subscribers 

bis 

John R Roqers 

mark 

John Rogers Jur 
Eleaizer Rogers " 

[Proved] ** October the Second 1706 " [as] " y« Will of Thomas Paine Late of 
Eastham yeoman Now Deceased.'* 



it 



'' An Inventory of all & singular the Goods Chattels & Credits of M': Thomas Paine of East- 
ham in the County of Barnstable Deceased prised at Eastham Augst y^ 30^ : 1706 by y^ Sub- 
scribers : — 

£ s d 
Imprimis To Lands & meadows Housing & mills Two Hundred Pounds : 200 : 00 — 00 

It To Cash att 15 peney weight to six shillings : Ninety Two, Pounds fourteen 
shiUings and four pence 092 — 14 — 04 

It To plate att Eight shillings p ounce Nine Pound six shillings and four pence 09 — 06 — 04 
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It. To bedfl bedsteds and other Houshold stuff Cloth Tools old : iron : and Lumber 

seventy six pound five shillings & five pence ------ 76 — 05 — 05 

It To Debts nine and Twenty pounds fifteen shill**: & a peney - - 29 — 15 — 01 

It To Desperate Debts four Sd Twenty shillings and eight pence : 01 — 04 — 08 



409—05—10 



Sam^ Freeman 
Joshua Bangs 



Children of Thomas* and Mary (Snow) Paine* : 

i. Mart* Paine, b. probably about 1650 ; m. first, Jan. 11, 1670, James Rogers ; he d. 
in 1678, and she administered on his estate, her father giving bonds for her ; she 
m. second, April 24, 1679, Israel Cole. By both husbands she had five children. 
He d. in 1724, she having d. at an earlier date. 

iL Samuel Paine, b. about 1652 ; m. Jan. 31, 1682, Patience, dau. of Maj. John and 
Mercy (Prence) Freeman. He d. Oct. 13, 1712. He had nine children ; resided 
in Eastfaam ; descendants widely scattered. Ancestor of Josiah Paine, of Harwich. 
His wife d. Feb. 15, 1745. 

iii. Thomas Paine, Junior, b. in the year 1657 ; m. first, Aug. 5, 1678, Hannah, dau. 
of Jonathan and Phebe (Watson) Shaw; she d. July 24, 1713, aged 51. She 
was the mother of all his fourteen children. He m. second, March 8, 1714-5, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Eairs, of Boston. He was a prominent man. He d. Jime 23, 1721. 

iv. Eliezer Paine, b. March 10, 1658. ' 

Elisha Paine, b. [?] m. Jan. 20, 1685, Rebecca, dau. of John and Abigail Doane 
of Eastham. He resided at Eastham and Barnstable, Mass., and at Ciuitexibury, 
Conn. He was a very prominent man at the last named place ; d. there Feb. 4, 
1735 ; hb wife d. very aged, Dec 19, 1758. Had ten children, three sons being 
^* New-light" ministers. Descendants scattered. Hon. Abraham Payne, of 
Providence, B. I., was one of the number. 

vi. John Paine, b. March 14, 1660-1 ; m. first, March 14, 1689, Bennett, dau. of John 
and Mercy (Prence) Freeman ; she d. May 30, 1716. He m. second, March 3, 
1719-20, Alice, dau. of Nathaniel and Hannah (Prence) Mayo. Hed. at Eastham 
(now Orleans) Oct. 26, 1731, aged 70. She d. Oct. 12, 1748, ae. 62. He had by both 
wives eighteen children. John Howard Payne, author of " Home, Sweet Home," 
was a great grandson. 

vii. Nicholas Paine, b. [?] m. Hannah, dau. of Jonathan and Elizabeth (Rogers) Hig- 
gins ; settled in Eastham. He d. in 1733. His wife d. Jan. 24, 1731-2. Had 
seven children; his only son d. April 10, 1725, in his twenty-first year, unmarried. 
m. viii. James Paine, b. July 6, 1665 ; see later pages. 

ix. Joseph Paine, b. about 1667 ; m. Patience, dau. of Jonathan and Hannah (Prence) 
Sparrow, May 27, 1691. Settled in Harwich (the part now Brewster) , one of the 
founders of the church in 1700; d. of fever Oct. 1, 1712. The widow m. second, 
Nov. 28, 1719, John Jenkins, of Barnstable; she d. Oct, 28, 1745. Joseph had 
eleven children ; his descendants are widely scattered ; many reside in Maine. 
Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard University, is a descendant 

X. DoBOAS Paine, m. about 1689 Benjamin Vickerie, of Hull. Died at the birth of 
her seventh child, Oct. 30, 1707. 

* These details were furnished by Mr. Josiah Paine, of Harwich, to Mrs. M. L. T. Alden, who published 
them in her Snow Genealogy in the Hist. Gen. Register, Vol. 47, p. 187. 



III. JAMES' PAINE, OF BARNSTABLE. 



[The following memoir of James' Paine was prepared by Charles Gushing^ Painb, 

of Boston, in 1842.] 

James Paine, the Bixth son of Thomas, was bom at Eastham, July 6, 1665. He 
lived at Barnstable, where he was admitted a townsman, May 29, 1689. He was 
admitted a freeman the 1st Tuesday of June, 1689, at the Court at Plymouth. He 
was a school-teacher, miller, cooper, and clerk. April 9, 1691, at the age of 25, he 
married Bethiah Thacher, aged 19, daughter of John (son of Anthony) Thacher, and 
Kebecca, daughter of Josiah Winslow (younger brother of Gov. Edward Winslow), 
of Marshfield. In February, 1687, his father agreed with the town of Barnstable to 
build a windmill in that town, which had been endeavoring for two or more years to 
get one built. James, it may be guessed, removed there at that time to attend to 
this business ; his father is supposed to have been then 75, and he was 21. The house 
which he owned and lived in he took down in 1716, and erected another on the same 
spot. He lived in this new house till his death. After his and his wife's death his 
daughter and family continued to reside in this house till about 1775, when Dr. 
Savage (father of Mrs. Chief Justice Shaw) bought it of them. In 1830 Dr. Savage 
mentioned to my cousin R. T. P. that when he bought it he saw a man who said he 
remembered, when the frame arrived and was being set up, seeing Mr. James Paine, 
a smartj active little matiy very busy about it, superintending, and that Mr. Paine 
insisted on having every mortise hole filled with tar before the upright post was put 
into it. A year or two afterward, R. T. P. being again at Barnstable, and the house 
being then under repair, he got a carpenter to examine some mortise holes, and found 
the tar there, sure enough. The house still stands, one of the best there. 

James Paine was one of the principal men in Barnstable, of great influence, and 
highly respected. He was a magistrate of some kind, probably a justice of the peace, 
and had occasion to administer justice and decide causes. A sheet of large paper 
remains, fiUed with citations from Coke's Institutes and other law books on a number 
of different points, in his handwriting or that of his father. 

He bought of Thos. Sturges of Barnstable, by deed dated March 15, 1709, and re^ 
corded in York Records, Lib. 7, f. 156, minutes of Eastern Claims, page 76, i of f 
of a tract of land and meadow in Maine, on the westerly side of the Kennebec River, 
bounded by the K. River 4 miles more or less ; also i of 60 acres in Falmouth, in 
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Casco Bay, at the head of long Creek River, ^ of a 2 acre lot on Queen Street, and 
J of 6 acres in Falmouth, and J of lot on Parker's neck in Saco which Sturges bought 
of Joseph Webber, Sept. 11, 1700. In January, 1720, Ebenezer Lewis and James 
Paine executed a formal and technically drawn power of attorney to Thomas Paine to 
take possession of this land, and in the ensuing spring Thomas went there and took 
possession of it formally, but to little purpose, for under date of September, 1750, he 
writes underneath the outside label on the paper — " which I despair of getting any- 
thing for." 

His son Thomas, in his diary for Nov., 1717, mentions a wonderful escape he had: 
"My father, being in a whale bote w" struck imediately by a whale on the neck & 
head, & the bote being stove, he w' almost drowned before any one could find him, 
but w* afterwards carry ed home, & is wonderfully recovered." 

He visited his son while in College, and they kept a constant correspondence ; his 
son consulted him, apparently with great deference to his judgment. He was doubt- 
less an enterprising and prudent man, and evidently took great interest in his son, 
probably in all his children and his relations, for he seems to have visited them often, 
and to have had much company at his house. Judging from his Inventory he does 
not seem to have devoted himself warmly either to literature or the fine arts ; for his 
picture gallery consisted of but one picture, perhaps a portrait of his father, and his 
whole library of but one book, which it is to be hoped was the Bible. 

In the power of attorney above mentioned, in 1720, he is called "yeoman". 

He died at Barnstable, Nov. 12, 1728, aged 63 years. After his decease his widow 
Bethiah continued to live in the house, with her daughter Mary Freeman (who was a 
widow at her father's decease, and who in 1730, married Edmund Hawes, and still 
lived with her), and with her other daughter, Bethiah Paine. She died at Barnstable 
Sunday, July 7, 1734, ». 63. 

He died intestate and his estate was appraised, the real at £1316 — 3 — 4 ; the per- 
sonal at £1456 — 5 — 11 ; total, £2772 — 9 — 3. Administration was granted to his 
widow, 20 Jan., 1728-9. Bethiah had one-third of the real estate for her life, and 
one-third of the personal outright. Thomas had two-fifths of the other two-thirds. 
Each of the three daughters had one-fifth of these two- thirds. These accounts are 
receipted by the several parties at Barnstable, 31 Oct., 1729. The mother died tes- 
tate in 1734. The Pound (£) is in the appraisement of the silver considered equal 
to an ounce of silver; and now (1842) an ounce of silver is appraised at one dollar 
and ten cents. The same tankard mentioned in this Inventory has just come to my 
possession; the cover was somewhat broken; it weighed 23 oz., 12 dwt., and was 
appraised at $27.05 as part of my Aunt Clap's estate. The real estate was divided 
among the heirs by two deeds of division, one dated Jan. 28, 1730-31, the other 
Dec. 20, 1736. 

In the old cemetery at Barnstable, on the south side of the road and west of the old 
Methodist meeting-house, where lies the dust of Gov. Hinckley and other early resi- 
dents of that town, near the central part on the low ground, well worn by time and 
somewhat sunken, are three headstones standing in a row. One of them bears this 
inscription : 

"Here is buried the body of James Paine, bom July 5, 1666, and died November 
ye 12, 1728, in hopes of a glorious resurrection." 

The others mark respectively the resting-places of Bethiah, his "Virtuous wife and 
widow" who died July 8, 1734, and his son, James, who died, aged 21 years, July 
13, 1711. 
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Children, all bom at Barnstable ; 

i. James* Paine, b. 24 March, 1692 ; d. 13 July, 1711, ae. 19 years. 
rV. ii. Thomas Paine, b. 9 April, 1694; d. 30 May, 1757, se. 63 years. 

iii. Bethiah Paine, b. 22 Feb., 1696; d. 29 July, 1697, ib. 17 months, 

iy. Bethiah Paine, b. 23 May, 1698; d. July, 1763, se. 65 years; m. Dr. Samuel 
Russell. No issue. 

V. Mart Paine, b. 13 August, 1700; d. July, 1775, ». 75; m. (1) Nathaniel Free- 
man; m. (2) Edmund Hawes, Had issue. The Reverend James Freeman, 
minister of Elmg's Chapel, in Boston, in the latter part of the 18th century, was a 
descendant. 

yi. Experience Paine, b. 17 March, 1703; d. 17 June, 1775, as. 72; m. Samuel 
Hunt. Had issue. 

vii. Rebecca Paine, b. 8 April, 1705; d. 30 June, 1726, unmarried, 83. 21 years* 



IV. THOMAS* PAINE. 



[The following memoir was also prepared by Chables Gushing^ Paine.] 

Thomas^ Paine, born at Barnstable, April 9, 1694, was the second son of James.* 
In 1711, when he was 17 years old, his elder brother James died at the age of 19 
years, leaving him the only son. He was educated for college, probably by the Rev. 
Mr. Russell of Barnstable, and in 1713, at the matured age of 19 years, entered Har- 
vard College. 

It is evident from his Diary that he applied himself with diligence to the college 
studies. He manifested great taste for mathematics and astronomy, and studied the 
higher branches of these sciences much beyond the college course of that or even the 
present day ; he advanced so far and acquired so thorough and practical a knowledge 
of them, that in 1718 and 1719 he prepared almanacs for those years, which he pub- 
lished under his own name, and which are now in my possession. He made, among 
other things, a calculation of the great eclipse of 1806, which his son Judge Paine 
found on the occurrence of the eclipse was accurate to within a few seconds. Of the 
languages, he learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French. His early predilection for 
the ministry and his intention to devote himself to it in after life are very evident from 
the regularity of his attendance, while an under-graduate, on public worship, and the 
care with which he notes in his Diary the recurrence of each Sunday, with the names 
of the ministers whom he heard and the chapter and verse of their texts. He also at- 
tended quite regularly the Thursday lecture in Boston, for which purpose he often left 
Cambridge the day previous and returned the day after, going and returning through 
Roxbury. At commencement, in July, 1717, he graduated, with what rank is not 
known. He made a visit home, and towards the end of August went to Andover to 
study divinity with the Rev. Theophilus Barnard, the minister of that town, with whom 
he boarded. While there he kept the town school. In the evenings he taught sur- 
veying to a private school, and occasionally he surveyed farms and other lands. On 
one occasion, in company with thirteen others, he measured with a chain the distance 
from Andover to Woburn Meeting House, 16J miles. His salary for the town school 
was about £14 a quarter, and he paid Mr. Barnard for board 3s. 4d. per week. 

He pursued the study of divinity with zeal and visited many of the neighboring 
towns to hear the pastors preach. At the end of May he applied to the college govern- 
ment to obtain a chamber in college for the ensuiug year, but could not then succeed. 
On the 27th of July, 1718, he preached his first sermon for Mr. Barnard, from 1 Cor. 
2, 2 : " For I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified." It was perhaps selected by him as an avowal of his entire devotion to the 
cause of the ministry ; if so, it will be seen that his feelings did not continue without 
change through life. 
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In Angust, 1718, after nearly a year's residence in Andover, he left there for Cam- 
bridge and took a chamber in college. His finances were now in such good condition 
that before leaving he bought for himself, for £10. lOs., a horse 6 years old which he 
rode under the saddle. This horse, as afterwards appeared, would not go and could 
not be taught to go in a calash. 

His first occupation there was making an almanac for the year 1719, which was pub- 
lished and copies of which are now extant. On the 9th of August he went to Haver- 
hill, and on the 10th preached there both morning and afternoon, for which he re- 
ceived £1. 13s. ; on the 17th he preached all day at Watertown for 15s., the difference 
being perhaps the travel and expenses. Thus he began to preach before he had given 
a year's study to divinity after graduating. He had, however, undoubtedly made it 
his study while in college ; with the zeal he had for it and with his natural industry 
and diligence he could not but have done so. On the 18th, he applied to be madie 
butler at college, but whether with success is not known. 

October 2d he gave up his room at college to go to Barnstable ; he went first to 
Hingham, and on the 5th preached there for Mr. Gay in the afternoon ; thence he went 
to Barnstable. During this and the following months of November and December he 
preached there and in Yarmouth, Harwich, Falmouth, Sandwich and Cohasset. On 
the 23d of October he was invited to preach at Plymouth by the Society at the east 
end of that town, at Jones River ; and in November he preached the first sermon 
in their new meeting house. He was then desired by the Society to preach there dur- 
ing the winter in order to a settlement ; this he declined, but promised to return and 
preach on the 7 th of December. On his return home he was invited to preach at 
Barnstable New Meeting House till Mr. Sparran returned ; but declined on such terms. 
In December he went to Plymouth and took a chamber there at his " Cousin Cook's." 
He preached at Jones River on the 7th and again received from that Society a like in- 
vitation as before, but declined, " supposing it might be hurtful to him to engage on 
such conditions as yet." He, however, appears to have considered this precinct in 
some measure under his charge from this time, and he generally either preached there 
or provided a minister by exchange. He frequently went to Barnstable and occa- 
sionally preached there and in the neighboring towns. In February he went to Cam- 
bridge, and on his return on the 8th preached for Mr. Thacher at Weymouth. On 
the 17th he received a unanimous call to the work of the ministry from the Jones River 
Precinct, which he took into consideration, promising an answer at some convenient 
time, but giving no encouragement and declining to preach there in the mean time. 
On the 18th he paid all his debts at Plymouth and departed for Barnstable. On the 
19th he was desired by the owners of the new meeting house to preach there con- 
stantly *' till something was farther done by the town towards the peaceable settlement 
of both precincts " ; but he did not promise to do so, " having before resolved not to 
promise anywhere only from Sabbath to Sabbath." On the 1st of March he preached 
at f^tham and was then invited to preach there in order to a settlement, but he gave 
them no encouragement. On the 3d he received letters from Mr. Thacher and Mr. 
Gay requesting him, at the desire of the people, to preach there in order to a settle- 
ment, and a few days after again received letters from the same gentleman, pressing 
him to come ; at the same time he was solicited to remain at the new meeting house 
till the town did something toward the settlement of both precincts. On the 13th 
March, on his way to Weymouth (having now two preferable calls on hand), he gave 
his answer to the Jones River Precinct in the negative. On the 16th he preached at 
Weymouth, and on the 16th received a unanimous call there. After visiting Rev. 
Mr. Gay at Hingham and Rev. Mr. Lewis at Pembroke, he preached at Weymouth 
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again on the 22d. He then returned to Barnstable, and on the 29th preached all day 
at the New Meeting House, and was waited on by the Committee ; but he had now 
probably made up his mind in favor of Weymouth, and accordingly answered the Com- 
mittee that he could give them no encouragement. He went to Weymouth in the 
middle of April and took lodgings there ; was informed that the town had concurred 
with the church in the call and had settled his salary. June 30th he accepted the in- 
vitation. August 4th he was taken sick with a very bad dore throat, which lasted till 
the 8th v^hen be went to Barnstable, and on the 12th returned with his sister Bethiah. 
On the 18th his parents and sister Mary and Deacon Childs came from Barnstable, and 
Mr. Danforth and Sr. Gee came from Boston. August 19, 1719, he was ordained. 
He had the Parsonage house with forty acres of land belonging to it and a salary 
of £90 a year. The town voted to put the house in good order for him, but that he 
should keep it in repair afterwards. His salary was probably increased afterwards 
to meet the depreciation in the value of the currency, as his successor, Mr. Smith, 
on his settlement in 1735, had 160 pounds a year with a gratuity of 300 pounds, all 
in bills of credit. 

There was much sickness and many deaths at this time in the town, and the sickness 
continued to increase till September when it became extreme. On the 25th he was 
taken with fever and ague or rather burning ague, from which he did not recover till 
the end of October. With the pastors of the neighboring towns. Rev. Messrs. Gay 
and Hobart of Hingham, Lewis of Pembroke, Thacher of Milton, Marsh of Brain- 
tree and Perkins of Bridgewater, he associated constantly. In December he was called 
to Boston to attend to business relating to his father's Eastern land, and in May, 1720, 
he went to Boston and thence to Cape Ann, and sailed from Squam to Casco Bay, 
now Portland, on this business. After ascertaining the title and situation of the land, 
some of it in Falmouth and some on the westerly side of the Kennebec River at the 
mouth of the Winegans River, and taking possession of it, he arrived home June 10th. 

A portion of the inhabitants of Weymouth this year were desirous of having a 
second parish created in the town, and built a new meeting house; in 1721 church 
meetings were held respecting it, and much opposition made ; the town instructed its 
representative to the general Court to oppose the formation of it ; but it was after- 
wards created. 

March 15, 1721, he was published; April 19th, furniture for his house was sent 
from Boston; April 21st, he was married by the Rev. Peter Thacher of the North 
Church to Eunice Treat of Boston, daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Treat of East- 
ham; the solemnity was private. He was 27 years of age and she 16. On the 26th 
twenty to thirty horsemen came from Weymouth to escort them thither. She was of 
exceeding beauty and of a very lovely character. 

Her father, Rev. Samuel Treat, died in 1717, leaving her a younger brother Robert, 
his only children by her mother ; but her mother had two sons by her first husband. 
Rev. Mr. Estabrook, Richard and Benjamin Estabrook. Richard died of the small 
pox in September, 1711 ; Benjamin was married that year. Mrs. Abigail Treat, the 
mother, was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor of the Old South 
Church and Vice-President of Harvard College ; and on the death of her husband, in 
1717, she probably removed from Eastham to Boston, where she at this time resided. 
Mr. Paine had probably became acquainted with his wife while she lived at Eastham, 
and his frequent excursions to Boston after he graduated may have been to visit her. 
Her mother, Mrs. Treat, brought their brother Robert Treat in May to reside with 
them and be under his tuition.* Robert died afterwards while in college, Jan. 15, 1723. 

Many of the Rev. Thomas Paine's discourses were published, among them his or- 
dination sermon and a Thursday Lecture on Original Sin. 
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In 1730, Nov. 5, he moved his sick wife and daughter and goods to Boston. Many 
circumstances probably co-operated to induce them to this step. Weymouth does not 
appear to have been healthy at that period : immediately on going there he suffered 
from fever and ague, and the unhealthiness and bleak situation of the town on the sea 
coast and the restricted comforts of a country life may not have suited the delicate 
constitution and invalid health of his wife. They were both moreover probably desir- 
ous of enjoying Boston society : her mother, Mrs. Samuel Treat, and all her relations 
lived there : and he seems always to have been fond of visiting Boston : and his cou- 
sin Gee resided there also. 

He was probably induced to accept the invitation to settle at Weymouth from its 
vicinity to Boston : but his settlement there was not a fortunate event for him : for 
besides the unhealthiness of the town, the position of a country clergyman in a coun- 
try town did not satisfy his ambition : he was energetic and learned, and possessed 
talents which qualified him to obtain more distinction and influence than he could there 
enjoy. When he went there he doubtless expected to visit more in Boston than he 
afterwards found to be possible. His wife had property, and received still more on 
the death of her brother Robert in 1723. By the death of his father in 1728 he re- 
ceived £737, and in 1734 a further sum on the death of his mother ; so that they 
were able to bear the expense of living in the city : the parsonage house at Weymouth 
was also much out of repair, and the town was unwilling to repair it : under these 
circumstances and affected by the death of their little son of a year old, they were led 
to remove their residence to Boston : he however continued his connection with the 
church at Weymouth : they probably resided during that winter with her mother. In 
1731, March 11, his son Kobert Treat was born, in Boston: and on the 30th April 
he removed his family into a large two-story wooden house, owned by Mr. Rogers, 
situate on about the east corner of Bowdoin and Beacon streets and opposite the old 
Alms House — this house remained till March 6, 1797, when it was burned down, 
having been set on fire by a negro, who was executed for it. Here he resided for 
nearly four years, and their mother probably resided with them, as did also occasion- 
ally her sister, their aunt Eunice Willard. His daughter Eunice was born here in 1733. 

In 1730, on his removal, he was desirous to have the parish take the parsonage 
estate and make him a proper allowance for it; but they declined: in August, 1733, 
however, they consented to take it of him, and allowed him £40 a year for it. 

Accordingly, April 15, 1734, after a ministry of fifteen years, and at the age of 40 
years, his dismission took place, and he determined to devote himself to business as a 
merchant : the following prayer of his on this occasion I found among his papers in 
his hand-writing : 

"BoBton, March 27, 1735, a Day of Gen* Fasting and Prayer. I this day humbly lament 
before God all my past sins and earnestly ask the pardon of y™ and Grace to walk uprightly 
with God all my days, and that I may he used as an Instrument of honouring God and Doing 
Good to y^ interest of Religion among men in whatsoever station Divine Providence shall see 
good to fix me. I beg the favour of God for my Relations and Friends : and for the eh : and 
people of Weymouth, who the last solemnity of this kind were y® people of my charge. And 
inasmuch as the necessary duty of providing well for my own House urges me to imdertake 
some Business to enlarge my Income 1 now humbly recommend myself in that case to the Gui- 
dance and Direction of Divine Providence. And earnestly beg the manifestation thereof in all 
my Future Conduct. Now, O Lord, shew me the way of my duty and Interest ; and send 
Prosperity I humbly do beseech thee." 

April 18, 1734, he brought his books to Boston, and thus closed his connection with 
Weymouth : he went on a tour to Rhode Island and Connecticut, and on his return 
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heard the news of his Mother's death at Barnstable July 7th. He continaed to preach 
frequently through this year and for some years afterwards : on the 4th December his 
successor at Weymouth, Mr. Smith, was ordained, and he attended the ceremony. 

Jan. 30, 1735, he removed with his family into Mr. Doane's house, which was of 
brick, and was situate directly in the rear of the Latin School in School street, which 
then was a small wooden building and which his house overlooked : he resided till 
November 3739, when he hired of Mr. Mayhew a spacious and handsome house on 
School St., afterwards occupied by Arnold Welles, where he lived till 1749, when he 
gave up housekeeping. The lease was dated Oct. 17, 1739, at £120 per an. ; house 
to be repaired and stable fitted for a warehouse. There was a large garden belonging 
to it. He now entered into a large commercial business, importing merchandise from 
England and other places, shipping merchandise to the South, and sending Southern 
and W. I- produce to England and other countries : his correspondence with the house 
of S. Stork & Son of London denotes an extensive business : and he also became a 
ship owner: about 1740 he purchased some land in Abington in the county of Ply- 
mouth, on which he had an iron furnace, and he also purchased about this time a large 
farm in Bridge water and had on it a large furnace, in which he cast cannon and pro- 
bably other articles. He was also about this time engaged adversely to the Great 
Land Bank of that day, and seems to have brought numerous suits against the Pro- 
prietors of it : in a letter to S. Stork, January, 1741, he says he has taken by way of 
pledge and otherwise £9000 of their bills since the Act of Parliament respecting the 
Bank. 

In 1741 a mob and a great sensation were created in Boston by the seizure and im- 
pressment of some sailors by the officers and crew of a man of war then in the harbor : 
he took a leading part in the protection and justification of the people concerned, and 
prepared and published a statement of the affair and an expression of the general feel- 
ing respecting it. 

In 1745 his only son Robert Treat left the Latin School, which he entered in 1739 
and had attended for six years, with its highest honors, and entered Harvard College, 
living at Rev. Mr. Appleton's. 

He had now acquired great wealth, and was in the enjoyment of all the influence of 
an extensive mercantile business ; at the same time he continued his connection with 
the clergy and attended their councils, but neither he nor his wife had enjoyed good 
health. 1746, Dec. 17, her mother, Mrs. Abigail Treat, died aged 81 years, and in 
the following year, 1747, Oct. 17, his wife died aged 42. He attended the Old South 
Church, where his daughter Abigail became a communicant in 1742, Sept. 12, he April 
16, 1748, and his son Robert April 16, 1749. His daughters Abigail, 22 years old, and 
Eunice 16, with their mother's aunt Miss Eunice Willard, now made his family; his 
nephew James Freeman, the son of his sister Mary by her first husband, was a clerk 
with him before 1746 and resided in his family and so continued. 

The following are extracts from letters of his daughter Abigail to her brother Rob- 
ert Treat then in college : 

May 10, 1746. "I got well home, but found Mother very ill, worse than when I left her, 
and she was not pleased with our tarrying : she wants very much to see you, but knows nothing 
of Cato's coming nor of the fate of your coat : we are all well at present ; almost all the family 
have sent you a token of their love. Grandmother sends her love to you and wants very much 
to see you." June 10, 1746. *• Mother is much better than she was when you left us; she 
puts on her clothes and sets up most of the afternoon : the family are all in good health except 
myself who am very much indisposed. My Father has heard that his vessel that went as a flag 
of Truce to France was taken on her passage home, which is a loss to him, tho* he did not own 
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%11 of her. I have a merry piece of news to write to you of a strange accident which happened 
to us. Last Thursday night father took uncommon care to charge Freeman to shut the 
house, and he said that he had done it, which made us all neglect looking to the fore door, and 
80 went to bed with it open : sometime before we arose somebody came in, opened all the 
inner doors, and went to the pantry and took a bottle full of rum out of the case and part of a 
line of roast veal out of a dish, and left a spoon and porringer and three tea spoons on the shelf 
in open view ; from thence they advanced into the kitchen and took a loaf of brown bread and 
the sugar box and three pocket handkerchiefs out of a basket of clothes, and so departed with- 
out any further mischief, which I look upon to be very honest in a thief : it has caused abund- 
ance of laughter amongst us." 

1747. Sat. " According to my promise I have done my best tq persuade father to consent 
to your going, but he is so averse to it that it is vain to say any more, and his reasons I think 
are good, so that I had nothing to urge but your health ; he says you may ride as much as you 
please at home, or go out of town in a suitable manner, but not into a town among your friends 
with one so much beneath them. Freeman came home last night, and Asa has brought up 
Stirges' horse : Aunt Eunice came up yesterday and longs to see you." 

Feb. 28. 1747. I should have invited you last Tuesday if the roads had not been so bad. 
Mrs. Thacher and I took a ride out, but we durst not venture so far. My father this week had 
a letter from Mr. John Paine of Easthani desiring him to take Josiah Paine son to Major W™ 
as an apprentice, and he lias answered consenting to take him upon tryall for a month or two. I 
desire to know how you think it will suit. Father's Sloop the Weymouth has come in and will 
Bail for N. Carolina in a few days." 

March 10. 1747. " I pray that you would write me word how you are in health and when 
you design coming down, for if the walking is bad father will send a horse for you at the time 
with your boy to wait upon you. Mother sends her love to you : she is very uneasy to see you 
or at least to know whether you are well." 

March 4, 1749. " Father informs me as a great secret that Mr. Oliver has been to him to 
consult the affair of a commencement and say that he and Mr. Green have determined to make 
none, and this week they have written to Mr. Whipple desiring y' he would comply with it ; 
but let him do as he will, they are resolved to agree in making no preparation, and desire 
father to consent to join with them, which he did and resolves to follow their example — as it 
is kept a secret I suppose it will be news to you ; but don't mention it, only let me know your 
thoughts upon it : Dear brother, as I would look upon you as a friend as well as a brother, I 
will take this time to inform you of an affair of my own, that I make no doubt will surprise 
you as it has me : Father has at length approved of Mr. Green leafs request to visit me, and 
has given his consent and has taken some pains in a very tender manner to persuade me to 

comply with 's request : Were it not for this and the reasons he urges, I should have no 

thoughts but to refuse without consideration, but his urging it in any degree is so strange, I 
know not what to say : many of his reasons are too tedious to name but one, a consideration of 
my age and his circumstances not being so promising as some years past by reason of many 
losses and disappointments, and his iufirmities of body and age come on, which make him desi- 
rous to have me settled, and he thinks this a good prospect for a living, and his only objection, 
what we all know, the family : pray let me know your thoughts upon this by the bearer, for 
on Monday night I shall see him, and if 'tis worth consideration shall see him again : if yoi| 
think 'tis not, I will dismiss the point." 

March 24, 1749. ^' As to the affair of a commencement I can ^ay nothing at present, for I 
have had no time with father, but shall improve y^ first leisure to inform him and know his 
mind : it seems strange to me to hear such news, for Mr. Green told father (since you went up) 
that he was determined to do nothing : I am afraid we shall be deceived too long : father is so 
low in health and spirits that he will be glad to believe y^ they have concluded upon no prepa- 
ration, but you may depend upon my interest in knowing as soon as possible. I am not insen- 
sible of the snare we have fallen into on the account of the stir that father's affairs have made 
in the world, but alas I it is I am afraid for nothiAg : he has heard of Erskine's and Beaufort's 
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being taken at the bay — how transient are all the enjoyments of wealth and honour, and how 
foolish it is to have any dependence upon y*", and yet as you observe how easily are our minds 
led captive by the cares and pleasures of flesh and sense, &c." — May 1749. ** The matter of 
a private commencement is not yet determined. Mr. Oliver came to get father to subscribe 
three hundred pounds to promote it, but he refused. Extract from Mr. G. to R. T. P., March 
13, 1750. " I have rec'' three letters from Father since I wrote you last, and as it is his desire, 
so I now inclose his last letter, to which I refer you for particulars. As to what you mention 
about a school near Boston, I have to reply that there is a vacancy at Wrentham ab* 26 miles 
from hence — or if it suits better, you have the offer of a grammar school at Bristol — If I knew 
what to advise as to school keeping or any other business I should not be backward, but as you 
ask my advice I shall just say that I think in this unsettled time it will be most prudent not to 
hurry into any other business, for aU btisiness is now stagnated, and no money but Province bills 
or silver will pay a debt or buy any valuable commodity ; therefore you salary men must beware. 
We are like to have great overturns in business, and everyone is now upon the look out and 
men in business seem to fear their own shadows ; for even those who have as much due to 
them in good hands as they owe, expect to be mighty sufferers, notwithstanding that they 
receive a sufficiency of those who owe them to discharge their own debts : the case is they have 
it not in their power to make a man pay 50/ that is in debt 45/ to advantage themselves, be- 
cause they must pay their own debts at the same rate. We are (thro* Divine Goodness) all 
well, and y' sisters both joyn with me in sending all due respects." 

While in the possession of wealth he seems to have enjoyed it and his style of living 
was in keeping with it. 

The derangements of business consequent upon the war with France, and the fluc- 
tuations and depreciation of the currency, together with the loss of several vessely by 
capture, so perplexed his affairs, and injured his health, that in Oct. 1749 he found a 
voyage necessary for his relief. 

However prepared and able the parent may have been to bear the change in his 
affairs, yet to his children, who had been brought up in the enjoyment and expectation 
of wealth, the loss of it, just as they were entering upon the active scenes of life, must 
have been a severe trial ; but both parent and children appear to have yielded to it 
with cheerful resignation. His son had graduated in July, and either in accordance 
with the usage of the times or in view of the situation of his father's affairs, went in 
Sept. to keep a school at Lunenburg ; and in Oct. his daughter Abigail was married 
to Mr. Greenleaf, who had been a clerk in his counting house for many years : his 
children however had some property ; the Grandmother by her will left her property 
in trust for their mother, and upon her death they inherited it. They also had legacies 
in their Grandmother's will, Abigail of £200 and Robert T. and Eunice of £100 each ; 
and in Dec. 1737, upon the sale of a part and the expectation of selling the residue of 
his wife's lands in Connecticut, he gave a bond to the Judge of the Probate to secure 
£1650, the value of them, to his wife and her heirs ; and this amount his children also 
received; but this sum was at this time in their father's hands, as well as £1500 of 
their Grandmother's property. To secure this last mentioned sum of £1500 to his 
children, he as early as March 9, 1749 by deed sold to them his negro boy Cato and 
all his household furniture, clothing, books and plate and all the goods in his house 
and warehouse, and Nov. 28, 1749, he gave for this purpose a deed of sale and confir- 
mation to Abigail and Eunice of his negro Cato, his household furniture, clothing, and 
what plate they each have in their possession ; and to his son Robert Treat all his 
books and such part of his Plate as he has in his possession ; he also on the same day 
gave his bond to Eunice to pay her £1500 *'for value received of Mrs. Abigail Treat 
for the above purpose " ; and to Robert, and probably also to Abigail, a like bond to 
pay £500. 
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In a letter to his son dated Nov. 27, 1749, he says "My dear son, I rec* your 
Letter and very kindly resent your reluctancy at my going abroad by sea, and humbly 
hope y* God, in whom I trust, will give us a happy meeting again in the Spring. 
My case is this : Health has been so wanting to me this summer and fall y* 1 cant 
attend my business, and my own ship must go to sea in a short time, and my friends 
urge me to go in her, as I shall there be the best accommodated for room, attendance 
and reputation, and shall be in my own business, and may doubtless make a great 
advantage of it, if God shall give success. The proposed voyage is to Maryland or 
Carolina and thence to the West Indies or Europe or wherever the Prospect appears 
best and to come home in the spring. If my courage dont fail me I shall sail very 
soon, and now my son I urgently recommend to you a life of the most careful piety, 
and to be humble minded and very prayerful are the best tokens of it. Let those 
texts be your Guide in all cases civil and religious. Ps. 25, 9. and Matt. 28.29. Let 
our Prayers meet every morning and evening at the throne of Grace. Your affection- 
ate Father." He did not pursue the voyage above mentioned, but went first to the 
West Indies : he sailed Sat. 2 Dec. 1749 and on Sat. Dec. 23, anchored in St. John's 
Roads at the island of Antigua ; here among other things he visited some sugar works. 
Jany. 5, 1750 set sail and on the 28^** arrived at Brunswick 12 miles below Wilming- 
ton in North Carolina. Here he wrote a letter to his children : "Brunswick Feb. 19, 
1749 (o. 8.) Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, Joseph and Abigail Greenleaf and Eunice 
Paine, My dear children, I wrote Mr. Freeman by two conveyances y® ^^ Instant 
which I hope came to hand and then I hoped my business would have been very soon 
finished and I might have been seasonably at home, but next day (y® 4*^ Instant) I 
was taken very ill with a violent headache, pain in my limbs and the exact symptoms 
of y® country fever and ague. I betook myself to y® plentiful use of y® tar water, and 
y® next day it went off and I lanquished along for about 10 days and since that time 
have ordinarily been in comfortable circumstances, but too weak to do any business. 
My trading with the old English Gentleman I wrote Mr. Freeman of will I think cer- 
tainly be accomplished, and the Snow will sail from this Place in about 4 weeks from 
this time, and here are many opportunities of my getting to Maryland or part of y* 
way by water and then I can get home by land, if my health shall continue in any 
considerable degree. It is a very dull time here by reason that there are so many 
ships from Liverpool and Hull and other parts of England, which makes English 
Goods much plentier and cheaper here than y^ are in Boston. And the produce of 
the country cant be had without waiting many months, no not for gold. My Iron 
ware, axes, and some other things will do exceeding well. I am grieved for Messrs i 
Palmer & Crauch that they put so many cards on board me ; they wont sell for ready 
pay at any price, but I will do the best I can. Give my service to them, with this 
news. My affections are very strong toward you, my dear children, and I long to see 
you more than I can express." 

From Exhibits made by him at this time it appears that he had property to the 
amount of 38,000 Pounds, besides debts due to him, and owed but 10,305 Pounds — 
and his embarrassment under such circumstances can only be accounted for by the 
state of affairs and business generally at that time, as already described in Mr. Green- 
leaf's letter. All property was probably unsaleable and all debts uncollectable, as has 
been the case of late years under similar circumstances of stagnation of business and 
derangement of the currency, and the then prevailing feelings of distrust, and rigour 
in the exaction of debts, to which such times naturally give rise, are evinced in the 
refiisal by his creditors of his very reasonable requests. 

From May 1750, when he returned from his voyage, he was employed in endeavor- 
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ing to collect the debts dne to him and settle his affairs. He was obliged to bring many 
suits, and there were some against him. Mr. Auchmuty had been his counsel and 
still continued to be, together with Mr. Pratt and Mr. Dana. 

During this time he commenced the study of the law. Mr. G. in a letter to R. T. P., 
dated Boston, July 22, 1752, says, "The Selectmen, out of their great kindness to 
Carolina, will not suffer y' chest to come to Boston without airing, lest it be sent to you 
without, and so spread the small pox in Carolina : y' father's advice is that the chest 
should remain at Hospital Island till y' return, at which time 'tis to be demanded 
in a legal manner. You must note y' father is studying Law and has found out that 
you may lay an action against him that detains yr. chest." A catalogue of the reports 
and text books used in the law and made on the book containing his memoranda of 
1750 remains ; whether he was led to this measure, in order the better to understand 
the position and course of affairs, now much perplexed with legal entanglements, or 
with any view to its practice, cannot be determined. He by no means however despaired 
at this time of the successful settlement of his affairs, as will be seen by the following 
letter from him to Mr. Richard Cranch, dated, 

May 1, 1753, Boston. " Sir, I rec**. yours, and in answer, I have no resolution of going 
abroad quickly ; as to my daughter, the great affair of matching her, I (perplexed) must leave 
to her own inclinations, hoping they will be prudently directed. She is now the greatest care 
of my life, as her sister is settled and brother in good circumstances : and the necessary supplys 
to settle her in the world are at present perplexed. But these will be considerable, if I can get 
over the incumbrances of the law, in which I am now involved, and how long they will last I 
cant see. To secure her in this, is now the whole cause of my abiding the present fatigue, and 
I cant think it prudent for her to in gage herself in marry age, while I am in these circumstances. 
They will doubtless be altered and better in a short time, I should a wrote you before, but have 
been pressed with constant expectation of seeing the end of some things w°. I cant yet descry. 
Give my hearty love to your brother and sister, and with a sincere wish of your prosperity I am 
your humble servant. 

To Mr. Richard Cranch at German town." 

In May 1753 he went to Halifax. He had been in the habit of sending supplies for 
the vessels of war and fishing vessels to Nova Scotia and the banks of Newfoundland. 
Halifax was a new settlement at that time, having been founded in 1748, upon the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle. Whether he at this time contemplated a removal there or went 
for business or his health, cannot be known. He returned in the fall, and towards the 
end of November and in the early part of December went to Connecticut to endeavor 
to collect about £560 due him on bonds for lands of his wife sold many years before. 
In July of this year Mr. Greenleaf bought a Distill house on Peck lane, which with the 
improvements cost £2713, and one half of which was for him or his daughter Eunice, 
for it was intended for and afterwards given to her ; and Mr. G. carried on the busi- 
ness of distilling rum, which always had been and still was largely exported to supply 
vessels at Nova Scotia; but the business did not prosper, and in Feb. 1756 they en- 
deavored to sell the establishment, but without success and it was afterwards rented till 
1761 when it was sold. 

In Oct. 1754 he left Boston and went to Halifax with a view to fix his abode there. 
His nephew, James Freeman, was already established there : soon after his removal he 
bought him a house there and lived in it ; and Mr, Freeman also, with his wife, occu- 
pied a part of it. Mr. G. in a letter to him of Nov. 7, 1754, expresses pleasure that 
he had so pleasant a passage and says ^* Mr. Justice Hall has been with me and dis- 
covers a great many of his haughty airs ; he says you are not a settled inhabitant there ; 
the place is no protection to you and determines to send and try the case with you upon 
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the last acts, which he says were made to regulate that affair. No other person says an 
ill natured word about you." — " business is very dull here in every branch, so that if 
you are willing and think it best upon the whole, I shall consent to sell the distill house 
again if we can make any profit of it." It may be inferred, perhaps, from Mr. G.'s re- 
marks and the dulness of the times that he now began to fear that his affairs could not 
be settled favorably, and to avoid annoyance from his creditors and obtain peace, he 
left his children and country for this new settlement. The change of climate, the 
unhealthiness of a new settlement, and the want of his accustomed conveniences of 
life — the griefs and fatigues occasioned by the removal, and his anxiety respecting 
his affairs, brought upon him soon after his arrival an attack of sickness which re- 
duced him quite low and lasted till the ensuing spring. Mr. G. in a letter to him of 
Feb. 15, 1755 says "I perceive by y' letter that y* unsettledness of y' affairs was an 
almost unsupportable burthen to you in y' illness : it is possible that the present per- 
plexity of them is y° cause of y' indisposition ; I'm satisfied it is, in some measure, 
and if it be so, y' remedy lies in the settling y*^ affairs, and by y* means getting a vast 
weight off y' mind," and strongly urges him to do so, saying it can be accomplished 
easily and favorably, and offers to undertake it, and tenders him a home in his house. 
He had continued steadily the study of the law, and was now looking forward to the 
practice of it for his support. Mrs. G. in a letter to R. T. P. of July 1, 1756, says 
" Father has made application to the Chief Judge to have the oath given him for At- 
torney at law, it was consented to, and he was to have it soon ; this being a secret in 
his own breast I suppose occasioned a letter of Mr. Freeman's last week, wherein he 
says he conversed with him upon y*^ affairs, and many others at Mr. Greenleaf s request, 
but could get no answer ; but as soon as he could obtain anything to the purpose should 
communicate it; he arrived in five days after he left us, and has recovered his health 
well." There were among his papers and in his handwriting many forms and rough 
drafts for conveyances and declarations, from which it appears that he was preparing 
himself for the practice of law ; but whether he was actually admitted to the bar in 
Halifax is not known, but of course can be ascertained from the records of the Court 
there. His daughter Abigail in the letter just quoted says he was then well ; tho' Eunice 
in a letter to him in Sept. speaks of his weak state. In Feb. 1756 he was again sick, 
and so much reduced as to be unable to write — the following letter is expressive of his 
feelings and state of health ; and though in his name was only dictated by him and 
is not in his writing : 

" Hallifax 2 Feb'^ 1756. My dear child. These inform you that I am in very poor health ; 
but want very much to hear from you ; and I have to inform you that Mr. Eben' Prout, whom 
you formerly knew, is now in very good business here, and has made a proposal to me, that if 
I sent for you to come down here, as his business wont permit him to come to you, that if yon 
should incline to come here, and would not be disagreeable to you, he should be glad to make 
you his spouse ; and upon these conditions I would incline you should come ; otherwise would 
not have you come upon any account. As to myself I am in such a weak state and condition, 
cant expect to continue long in this life, and am now unable to write myself. I leave you wholly 
to your own liberty in respect to the above ; if you incline to come down, would have you come 
by Capt Jones or some other careful man. I am dear child y' Lov*. Father — " Copy to Mrs. 
Eunice Paine. Her reply declining this proposal is dated '* Boston, March 8 1756. Sir, I 
rec**. inclos**. in my Father's last a very unexpected epistle, which I suppose you'll expect an 
answer to, seeing I shant make my appearance as was desired. I am surprised you should venture 
so far in an affair of so great importance, where you are so unacquainted with the bargain ; for 
surely, could you know what you are delivered from by my refusal, you'd bless yourself ; and 
take more care for the future how you run such a hazard. — My being so intire a stranger I should 
think a sufRcient objection ; but my ill state of health has for many months obliged me to de- 
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pend chiefly on the care of my Doct and nurse ; and tho' at this present I am something better, 
yet far from being able to take any care or do any business ; this declaration I suppose will 
suffice, instead of a more formal refusal. I heartily wish you all manner of prosperity, and es- 
pecially that you may be more happy in your next attempt of this kind. The simplicity of this 
letter will show my sincerity and how heartily I wish your welfare. I will now take leave to 
subscribe myself your humble servant Eunice Paine." 

The sickness with which he was attacked on his removal to Halifax probably broke 
down his constitution, and he seems never to have fully recovered his health or strength. 
In favorable seasons of the year he appears to have recruited a little, but we soon hear 
again of his weak state or illness : he thus continued sick and weakly till the end of 
August; in June his son Robert visited him and passed 17 days from the 12^** to the 
29^*^ with him. At length his reduced strength obliged him to return ; he sailed August 
31 and arrived at Germantown Sept. 8, 1756, having been absent nearly two years. 

He died at the house of his daughter Mrs. Greenleaf , with whom he had lived since 
his return, at Germantown May 30"^ 1757, aged 63 years, and was buried in Wey- 
mouth. 

In April 1752 he made a will giving his property equally to his three children ; and 
this will was proved and his son Robert Treat Paine was the executor of it, and settled 
his estate in that capacity, but he died insolvent, and all his property went to his credi- 
tors. 

His will was proved in Suffolk County and he is styled in the Probate proceedings 
as late of Boston — ^his son who had just been admitted to the bar in Boston administered 
upon the estate ; there were parcels of land belon^ng to him in Hingham, Abington 
and other towns, many debts due him and from him, and many accounts unsettled. 
The estate was rendered insolvent, and by the decree of Distribution in May 1760, 
after paying Mr. GreenleaPs large bill for his support during his last sickness and other 
like bills and the expenses of administration, there remained but £270.0.10. 

A catalogue of his books amounted to 160 folios. 
Children : 

i. Abigail* Paine, b. March 6, 1725 ; m. Oct. 17, 1749, Joseph Greenleaf ; d. Jan. 15, 

1809, ae. 83. He d. Oct. 23, 1810, ». 90. Left 4 children. 
ii. Robert Treat Paine, b. Oct. 9, 1727 ; d. Oct 21, 1727. 
iii. Thomas Paine, b, July 3, 1729; d. Aug. 19, 1730, ai. 11. 
V. iv. Robert Treat Paine, b. March 11, 1731 ; m. 1770; d. May 11, 1814, ae. 83. 
V. Eunice Paine, b. May 11, 1733; d. Feb. 2, 1803, ae. 70, unmarried. 
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[From Ministry of Taunton, 1853. Contributed by Charlus Cubhino' Paink.] 

Was born in Boston, March 11, 1731. 

He studied at the Public Latin School and graduated at Harvard College in 1749. 
He had hitherto enjoyed the advantages which wealth could afford to an only son, but 
his father suffering a loss of property just as he graduated, he thereafter became de- 
pendent on his own exertions. After keeping a school for a year, he made three 
voyages to North Carolina, acting as master, and in the last going to Fayal and Cadiz. 
He then went as master to the coast of Greenland on a whaling voyage. On his re- 
turn he went, in 1755, to Lancaster, and commenced reading law with his relative. 
Judge Willard ; and while pursuing his studies preached at Shirley. Mr. Willard 
being appointed colonel of a regiment raised for the great expedition of that year 
to Crown Point, he was appointed chaplain of the regiment ; was at the camp at Lake 
George about three months until it broke up, and while there and at Albany was in 
company with many high civil and military officers. His sermons at Shirley and at 
the camp, and certain maps and plans of the camp and country sketched by him, are 
still preserved. 

He finished his preparatory readings of law in Mr. Pratt's office in Boston, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1757, and commenced practice in Boston, but in 1761 removed 
to Taunton. He now constantly attended the Superior and Inferior Courts at Boston, 
Taunton, Plymouth and Barnstable, and frequently at Worcester and other places. 
His great powers of mind, profound knowledge of law, and habits of thorough investi- 
gation early brought him a large practice, which increased till it was probably not ex- 
ceeded by that of any lawyer in the state. Many of the most eminent gentlemen and 
merchants of Boston, though he did not reside there, were his clients. Bradford, in 
his history of Massachusetts, says that as a lawyer he was considered among the most 
eminent in the Province. He was an early and zealous supporter of the popular interest 
and in intercourse and counsel with the influential men of the party. With James 
Otis in particular, he was on terms of personal and political friendship ; but his pro- 
fessional business was too extensive and important to him to permit him in the earlier 
part of the contest to devote himself exclusively to politics. 

In 1768, when a convention from all the state was called at Boston on account of 
the troops being ordered here, his presence was desired, and he attended as a delegate 
from Taunton. His devotion to the cause and high character for inflexible principle 
and practical wisdom, as well as his eminence at the bar, served to inspire confidence 
and give him a wide influence. 

In 1770 he was married to Sally, daughter of Thomas Cobb, Esq., and sister of 
General David Cobb. 
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After the Boston massacre, March 6, 1770, he was immediately, on the 9th of the 
same month, retained by the town of Boston to conduct the prosecution of Captain 
Preston and the British soldiers, and at the trials in the ensuing autumn he accordingly 
took the place of the Attorney General. 

In 1773, the time had come when all other interests must yield to the public cause, 
and he now devoted himself to it. He was chairman of a large committee of the town 
of Taunton on the tyrannical measures of the government, and drafted the high toned 
resolutions that were passed. He was a Representative from Taunton, and was one 
of the Committee which prepared the letter to Lord Dartmouth, one of the leading 
members on the report on the Hutchinson letters and address for the Governor's re- 
moval, and chairman of the Committee on the impeachment of Chief Justice Oliver — 
many, if not all, the addresses and reports on both these great measures were at least 
mainly prepared by him. During the winter session a riot occurred at Marblehead 
which caused much uneasiness to the friends of liberty, and he was one of the Com- 
mittee sent there to inquire into it. 

In 1774, as soon as the General Court met at Salem in June, the alarming state of 
the Province was discussed in a secret conclave of the members of the popular party, 
and it was decided to recommend a Continental Congress. A serious obstacle to the 
adoption of this measure presented itself; it belonged to the Committee on the state 
of the Province to report it to the House, and Mr. Leonord, of Taunton, a friend of 
government, was on that Committee, and the moment such a measure was proposed, 
would make it known to the Governor, who would at once dissolve the General Court. 
To remove the obstacle, Mr. Paine proposed to Mr. Leonard to go home and attend to 
their law business at the court at Taunton, and return in a few days. Mr. Leonard 
assented and they both left. The Committee reported, the recommendation of a Con- 
tinental Congress was voted, and the delegates chosen. 

As had been foreseen, the General Court was instantly dissolved; but the work 
had been accomplished. The Governor's messenger arrived before the business was 
quite completed, and the assembly caused their door to be fastened and allow him to 
knock awhile, until they had finished. 

"The delegation to the first Congress in 1774," says the biographer of Mr. Gerry, 
"combined men highest in the esteem and confidence of their fellow citizens. Massa- 
chusetts sent to that assembly Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, Robert Treat Paine, 
James Bowdoin and John Adams, men whose weight of talent and character was 
suited to the arduous and responsible duties they were destined to perform. In 1775, 
Mr. Bowdoin declined a reflection, and John Hancock was appointed in his place. 
Mr. Cushing retired at the end of the same year, and was succeeded by Mr. Gerry." 

Mr. Paine was the only one of the delegates now chosen who did not belong to 
Boston. The delegates (except Mr. Bowdoin, who never went) left Boston on the 
10th of August, under a large escort, and at the principal places on their route were 
received with escorts and other great attentions. 

Congress was in session during September and October, and Mr. Paine, on his re- 
turn to Taunton in November, was received with great rejoicings by the Sons of 
Liberty. 

In 1775, in the winter and spring, he attended the second Provincial Congress at 
Cambridge, and was one of the Committee on the state of the Province. In April he 
left for the Congress at Philadelphia, which met in May. 

The war was now begun, and Congress was to carry it on ; an army was already in 
the field, and money was readily obtained by the issue of bills ; but the great want 
y^as equipments for the army, powder, cannon and fire-arms ; and to provide these 
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supplies Committees of Congress were appointed, at the head of which as chairman 
Mr. Paine was placed ; and to the performance of this work he now for a year and 
eight months devoted himself with unremitted zeal and energy. Of powder there was 
little in the country and still less of the materials for its manufacture — sulphur and 
saltpetre. How to obtain saltpetre was a serious question. After much labor and 
study, and consulting chemists and chemical and other scientific works, Mr. Paine 
planned practical modes and processes by which it could be obtained, and explained 
them in a printed essay, which was distributed to all parts of the country ; almost in- 
finite labor was then required, by circulars to the assemblies, letters to influential per* 
sons and personal applications, to procure its production in sufficient quantities. Great 
exertions were also required to obtain supplies of sulphur ; and when the materials 
were obtained, to set establishments and mills in operation for the manufacture of the 
powder. Of cannon and fire-arms, the shape, calibre and dimensions were to be set- 
tled, models and drawings made, and foundries and Victories set in operation. Large 
contracts were made and constant supervision exercised to ensure their faithful and 
prompt execution. A number of factories and mills were also established and con- 
ducted for the Continental account. These efforts were attended with great success, 
and to them the army was largely indebted for its supply of those articles during the 
early part of the war. 

Mr. Paine labored on these committees with untiring assiduity to the end of the 
year 1776, when he returned home. During this period he was constant in attendance 
in Congress, taking part in the debates. He also acted on many other important 
committees. 

In November, 1775, he was appointed with R. R. Livingston and George Langdon, 
a Committee to visit the army on the northern frontier, with extensive powers as to 
the increase, plans and destination of it — a commission of great importance and deli- 
cacy, from which they returned at the end of December. He was one of a Committee 
to prepare rules of debate ; to inquire into the causes of miscarriages in Canada ; to 
devise ways and means for putting the militia in a state for the defence of America ; 
to establish a hospital ; to consider what provision ought to be made for those disabled 
in the public service ; to purchase clothing for the army ; to report a method for es- 
tablishing and training cavalry ; in relation to prizes ; on admiralty appeals ; and on 
many other matters. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, he was present in Congress and signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Paine arrived home at Taunton, December 30, 1776, in the 
enjoyment of a high reputation throughout the country for the services he had ren- 
dered. His biographer states that his reputation for talents and zeal and activity in 
the cause now stood as high as that of any man in the state. 

He was elected to Congress for 1777 and 1778, but did not again attend ; the cap- 
ture of Philadelphia, near which many of the foundries and powder mills were situated, 
and the arrival in the spring of large supplies from France, rendered his presence there 
probably not necessary. 

In 1777, he took a seat in the Legislature by a vote of both Houses. In May, he 
was elected a Representative from Taunton ; was part of the time Speaker ; was a 
delegate to a convention of the five eastern states at Springfield, and in August was 
unanimously elected Attorney General. 

In 1778, he was a delegate to the Convention at Hartford for the regulation of 
prices, and drafted the address ; the chairman of a Commission appointed by Congress 
to investigate the causes of the failure of the Rhode Island expedition ; one of the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature for preparing a Constitution for the State, and is reported to 
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have been the chief author of the draft — this was one of the first models of an instru- 
ment since become so familiar — it gave rise to able discussions, and many alterations 
and improvements being suggested, was not adopted ; but in the Convention of 1779, 
in which Mr. Paine was again on the Committee for preparing the draft, it served as 
the outline from which the Constitution of 1780 was formed. 

He was one of the Council in 1779 and 1780, and under the new Constitution was 
again appointed Attorney General and was one of the Committee for revising the laws. 

The duties of his office rendered it inconvenient for him to reside out of Boston, and 
in 1781 — after a residence in Taunton of twenty years — he purchased and removed to 
the large house and estate, formerly the residence of Gov. Shirley, at the corner of Milk 
and Federal streets in Boston. 

The office of Attorney General he held from 1777 to 1790, a period of anxiety, dis- 
tress, crime and rebellion. The advising a new government in all important measures, 
the confiscation of the estates of Tories, and the trials of the insurgents during Shay's 
Insurrection, were labors added by the times to the arduous duties of that office. After 
the war was over, there followed a period of such exhaustion and lassitude that the 
foundations of society and morals seemed on the verge of being broken up ; the high 
moral tone of the Revolution yielded under the pretsure of debt, taxation, bankruptcy 
and distress ; a hatred of Government and laws threatened to become prevalent, and 
the shades of impending demoralization, anarchy and licence cast gloom and anxiety 
over society. Government was to be maintained and the laws enforced. The Attorney 
General was not a man to falter in a time of difficulty or danger, and the duties of his 
office were performed with singular fidelity and great legal ability. 

The popularity of John Hancock, the Governor, was lessened during this awful crisis, 
and it may well be supposed that the Attorney General reaped a full share of the ill-will 
of the disaffected portions of the community. 

In 1790 the office of Judge of the Supreme Court, which he had declined in 1775, 
'80, '82 and '84, was again offered him, and in view of his advanceil age he now accepted 
it. He resigned in 1804, and was chosen to the Council, but declined a re-election ; 
and enjoying his mental faculties in full vigor, and retaining his interest in his friends 
and country to the close of his life, he died May 12, 1814, aged eighty-three years. 

Mr. Paine possessed great intellectual powers and mental activity, an earnest love of 
knowledge, and great firmness, decision and energy of character ; his memory was re- 
tentive and ready, his extensive knowledge on all subjects well digested, and his wisdom 
practical and operative. As a sound lawyer, and in thorough knowledge of the common 
law, he had no superior. He had great taste for literature and science and for many of 
the mechanic arts ; and agricultural pursuits were his delight even in his busiest moments. 

Religious faith and trust in Providence were abiding and controlling elements in his 
character. In the cause of general education he always took a deep interest and con- 
stantly urged its importance. He was an unfailing attendant on public worship. His 
habits were domestic, regular and temperate. He was tall in stature, and a voice whose 
tones were a deep bass, a serious if not stern expression of countenance, and a severity 
as well as frankness of manner gave him the appearance of greater sternness than he 
possessed. He had kind feelings, warm sympathies, and a social disposition, and his 
attachments were strong and lasting. Possessing great powers of conversation, wit and 
humor, and full of anecdote, he delighted in social intercourse, and his family circle was 
the scene of unrestrained freedom and enjoyment. His hospitality was generous, and 
his house was the constant resort of his numerous acquaintance. Sterling integrity, 
inflexible principle, an uncompromising sense of justice were the distinguishing traits 
of his Spartan character. [End of extract from Ministry of Taunton.] 

He was buried in the Granary Burying Ground, in Boston, 
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Hon. Robert Treat Paine occupied in Taunton a house east of " the Green " which 
was afterward the residence of Judge Fales and later the Washington hotel ; still later 
a banking house (1853). 

The only portrait of the " Signer " taken while he was living belongs to Gen. Charles 
J.* Paine. It is said to have been painted by Savage. The portrait which has long 
hung in Faneuil Hall was made by Chester Harding about 1835, with slight changes, 
said to be improvements, made under direction of friends, and was presented to the 
city by Robert Treat Paine, the astronomer. The portrait which hangs in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia was copied by Richard M. Staigg and presented May 5, 
1876, by Gen. C. J. Paine. 



SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, LL.D. 

Extract from a Sermon^ delivered at the First Church in Boston, the Sabbath after his decease. 

The commanding features in the character of the late Judge Paine are, it is sincerely believed, 
correctly described in the words of the text. His intellectual, moral, and religious character 
were strongly marked with sterling integrity. Regarded either as a private or a publick man, 
may it not truly and emphatically be said of him ^* He put on righteousness and it clothed him ; 
his judgement was as a robe and a diadem.** * Uprightness eminently marked his usual course 
of domestic and social duty ; justice was the constant aim of his otiicial service. 

There is a natural and commendable curiosity to trace the origin of those individuals, and the 
development of those powers, which have been employed for the honor and benefit of society. 
Regretting that my means of gratifying this are so few and incomplete, the little which is known 
is submitted to your candid acceptance. 

The age which you know that he attained,t directs to the year 1731 as that of his nativity, 
the time was 1 1 March, t His father had been pastor of the church at Weymouth § in this vicinity, 
but had removed to this metropolis, where he was engaged in mercantile business. From the 
sermon which he delivered at his ordination, for it was then the custom for the pastor-elect to 
preach on such occasions; and from a sermon on original sin at the Thursday Lecture, || which 
has been so long held in this church, both of which discourses were published, it is evident that 
he possessed a mind of much vigor, and deeply imbued with evangelical piety. His mother was 
a daughter of Rev. S. Treat** of Eastham, in the Old Colony, a son of the governor of Conn. 
From this very famous statesman and heroft our late friend received his namett and he did not 
dishonour it. His maternal grandmother§§ was a daughter of Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor of 
the Old South Church in this town,|||| of which the subject of the present notice afterwards be- 
came a member. Descended from zealous and fervent Christians, he was early initiated in the 
knowledge of religious truth, and trained to habits of virtue and piety. His after life demon- 
strated that these advantages were not lost. For a time he contemplated the clerical profession, 
and ever retained, amid all his anlour of literary inquiry, a special fondness for whatever related 
to the history and doctrine of Christianity. 

His preparatory classical education was under the justly famous Mr. Lovell, among whose 
pupils great numbers, besides him, have atUiined high distinction among our statesmen and 
divines. He entered £he neighboring university in 1745 and received the customary academical 

* Job xxiz. 14. 

t83. 

j O. S. answering to the present 22 March. 

§ Thomas Paine was ordained at W. 19 (30) August 1719. The time of his removal is not known. 
II 1724. 

•♦ Ordained 1672; died 1717, aged 68. 
ft See TrumbuU's Hist. Connect, vol. 1, p. 103, 466. 
it Robert Treat. 
}9 Abigrtil. 

II H And vice-president of Harvard College. Ord. 10 April, 1678 ; died Sept. 12, 1707, aged 68. See Histw 
Coll. vol. viii. Ist series. 
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honours in regular course. In 1806 the well merited honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred- 
For Beveral years his attentions appear to have heen miscellaneous. A part of the time was giyen 
to the study of theology, a part was occupied in business which led him to visit £urope. He 
afterward concluded to devote himself to that profession, in which he gained such respectability 
and distinction. He became a student in the office of the eminent Mr. Benjamin Pratt, after- 
wards Chief Justice of New York ; and about 1759 settled as an attorney at Taunton in the 
county of Bristol. Here he became acquainted with his surviving consort* Their connec- 
tion was most affectionate and happy. Sanctioned by heaven aud mellowed by time, it cheered 
and soothed him to life's latest hour. 

His preparation for the bar was worthy of his celebrated instructor. He was soon known as 
a sound lawyer, most faithful and assiduous in the business intrusted to him ; and he rapidly ac- 
quired notice and confidence. His townsmen testified their sense of his worth by an election to 
the provincial General Court about 1769. Those who are familiar with our history will recol- 
lect that as a season of much difficulty and solicitude ; well adapted to call forth the energy 
of the "master minds " of the country. Mr. Paine was among the zealous and active friends of 
the popular interest, in the questions which were agitated between the assembly and the royal 
governors, by whom he was marked as one of the " busy spirits "f that must be put down. 
The part which he took from conviction he resolutely maintained ; and was returned as a mem- 
ber of the provincial congress, 5 Sept. 1774. In this body he was efficient and prompt in ac- 
tion, resolute and wise in council ; and retained his seat till, on the adoption of the Massachusetts 
Constitution (1780) he was appointed the first Attorney General in his native state. This office 
he discharged, in a season peculiarly trying, with great ability and fidelity , and in 1790 he was 
commissioned as one of the justices of the Supreme Judicial Court. Inflexibly just as a public 
prosecutor, he received the approbation and secured the gratitude of the wise and good. His 
was also another tribute, often not less unequivocal, the dislike and censure of the turbulent and 
unprincipled. Those by whom the laws were pronounced ** grievances " were not to be expected 
to feel much complacency towards the upright and faithful functionary of justice. All who were 
not ripe for rebellion were denounced as enemies. For fourteen years he continued on the bench, 
highly esteemed by his associates and of most important service to the public. His hearing hav- 
ing become greatly impaired by a severe cold taken in one of the circuits, he resigned in 1804, 
when he was immediately elected into the executive council of the commonwealth. He declined 
a re-election ; and resolutely withdrew from public life. 

How these several important trusts were fulfilled the history of our country will bear testi* 
mony. His name is inscribed on the charter of its independence, and while the spirit which 
animated the principal actors shall remain alive, he will not be forgotten. His opposition to 
the measures of the parent country arose from a well principled attachment to the chartered 
constitutional rights of the colonies and not from a mad zeal for exciting and promoting alien* 
ation. With prospective wisdom he estimated the interests and duties of his countrymen. He 
did not with incendiary fury strive to blow up the flames of civil discord, nor make calculations 
of gaining popularity or office by severing the bonds of allegiance to Great Britain. That his 
motives were pure will be allowed by all who know the opinions and conduct he afterwards 
held and pursued on great national questions. Whatever judgment any may entertain respect- 
ing the expediency of some of the measures of 1775 and 6, all know that the true patriot of 
whom we speak dreaded the mad rage of unrestrained liberty full as much as the arbitrary 
impositions of uncontrolled power. 

This is confirmed by his uniform and explicit attachments, in reference to the course of policy 
which has agitated and still agitates our country. He loved the men, he advocated the meas* 
ures which seek order with freedom. 

Of all good designs for the advancement of sound knowledge and useful improvement he 
was a ready and efficient promoter. He was among the founders of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was one of the counsellors, from its establishment in 1780, until his 
decease. 

Though he devoted so much time to the publick, he was yet much with his family ; and as a 
companion and a father he was affectionate, provident, exemplary, and endeared. His attach- 

• Sister of Hon. David Cobb. 

t M. S. reference to Hutchinson's intercepted letters^ 
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xnents, pnblick and private, were very warm and sincere. Of most active mind and social 
disposition, he cheered the circle of kindred, friendship, and neighbourhood. He read much and 
thought much ; his knowledge was extensive and well digested ; his memory retentive and 
ready ; his wisdom was all practical and operative. Of regular and temperate habits, and 
cheerful temper, he was spared to a good old age ; he enjoyed his faculties unimpaired to the 
last ; retained his interest in his friends and country ; its religious, civil, and literary institutions ; 
rejoiced in ita^ good, lamented its delusions, was impressed with its dangers, prayed for its 
peace. 

He was the friend of Christianity and its ministers. Religion was with him a sentiment, as 
well as a system. It was operative in his life and at his death. He bore successive bereave- 
ments as became a man and a christian, he died like a hero and a saint. Leaving his affection- 
ate blessing to survivors, his exit was that of the righteous ; firm in faith, cheerful in hope. 



DIARY OP ROBERT TREAT PAINE.— EXTRACTS. 

September, 1768. 

Town Meeting to choose Committeemen to meet at Fanueil Hall. James Williamff 

Esq. and myself chosen. 
Sat out early for Boston and dined there. The Committees from a No. of Towns 

mctt and entered on Business. 
Seven Men of War from Halifax with two Regiments arrived at Nantaskett. 
P.M. the Convention of Committees disolved* 
the 8^ ships came up to Town and anchored around it* 

October. 

I rode to Taunton the Troops landed at Boston. 
Adjournment of meeting of 21** the Committee reported* 
Town Meeting, gave a call to M' Caleb Barnnm. 

November. 
General Training Taunton. 
Rode to Swanzy Yearly Quaker meeting. 

December. 
Annual Thanksgiving. 
M' Caleb Barnum gave his answer in the affirmative to settle as minister in Taunton. 

February, 1769. 

1 9 the Council call*d for the Instalment of y® ReV* Caleb Barnnm convend at Taunton 
but the opposition was so great they did not agree but adj** to Tomorrow many 
People in Town. 

2 ^ The Council proceeded to Install M' Barnum. 

March, 1769. 
Rode to Boston chose Surveyor highways Taunton. 
Sup' Court adjourned by Proclamation, foul day. Public Concert. 
Fair. Sup' C* sat Boston in the New Court House but adjourned to the old one the 

other being damp. 
Evning to assembly Factory Hall. 
Trinity P.M. IK Cooper. 

April, 1769. 
6 1l Raw day Annual Fast unwell staid from meeting. 

Mat. 
31 S General election. 
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June. 

3 ^i very hot day I veiwed the Transit of Venus through my Glass. 

5 3) hot Rode to Boston by 3 o'clock Artillery Election. King's birthday. 

6 i hot. A.M. Rode to Cambridge to the Funeral of President Holyoke M*" Professor 

Sewall pronounced an Oration in meeting house. 

August, 1771. 

7 8 this day I bought of Mr. Robert Caldwel an Irish Servant Lad named Michael Cooke 

for 4 years from the first day of August Instant. 

October. 

last night my Servant Boy Michael Croake ran away with Cato a negro of Tho" Cobb 

Esq. 
thb P,M. my Boy Michael and Cato were brought from Pomfret by Ephraim Cady 

where they were taken by him, and we committed them to Goal. 
Fair took Michael out of Goal, began to Raise my New House. 

January, 1772. 

began to move things into my House. 

A very heavy N, E. Snow Storm all day much snow fell. This day we moved to 
live in my own House, very cold this night. 

February. 

last night my Boy Michael Croake ran away with Patrick Hickey. This morning 
Dair Robinson owner of Hickey went to Providence after them on my little Horse. 

P.M. Dan^ Robinson returned and s'^ he had taken Hickey but that my Boy ran 
from him. 

David Carver sett out on my Great Horse in quest of Michael. 

Carver returned with* Michael. 

April, 1775. 

24 3) Ab* 9 oClock set out from Taunton accompanied by Rich'* Dean as a waiter and 

Cap* Dean of the Troop and 10 more Troopers fine weather stopt at Lane's in 
Norton, thence to Maine's in Wrentham and dined, thence to Mendon quite dark, 
found the Taverns full of Soldiers from East Hartford, under Col Pitkin w™ difficulty 
got lodging put up at Keith's Tavern. 

25 ^ fair Breakfasted and rode to Grafton and stopt at 10*™ found the Road exceeding 

mirey and Rocky, thence to Worcester, by 1 o'Clock went to Woodbury found 
Messrs Hancock and S Adams, thence the Troop returned. 

26 ^ fine day. 

27 ^ this morning set out rode to Spencer thence to Rice baited, thence to , 

lodged 25"* we were accompanied by a N® of armed Gentlemen from Worcester 
to Rice, thence by Brookfield Troop to Cutler. 

28 9 Very fine morning set out at J past 6 accompanied by y® Trpop rode to Scots 9 miles 

Breakfasted very hot rode to Chapin's 6"* from Springfield and stopt, thence to 
Springfield and dined, thence with guard of Gen. Warren stopt at Suflield 
thence to Dr Chafife at Winsor and lodged. 

29 h fine morning, rode to Hartford to Breakfast, Gen. Court sitting there, put up at Col- 

lier's — P.M. M' J. Adams arrived ; heard that M' John Brown of Providence was 
seized by a man of war at Newport and sent to Boston. 
80 O fair, rode to Weathersfield to meeting dind at M' Dean's heard Mr. Rowland 
evening rode to Hartford, rain in the Night. 

May, 1775. 

1 3) Warm, A.M. fine showers. PM very hot Grass very forward. 

2 <J hot day. entertained at Hartford by some Gentlemen, P.M rode w*** M' J. Adams 

and Cushing to Middle town, lodged at Biggelow's, w^rote Dr. Cobb by the Express 
via Roxbury. 
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8 ^ Roie to Durham to Austin to Breakfast accompanied by Gentlemen thence to Wal- 
lingford. very Hot, thence to New Haven by 3 oClock. 

4 /2r Breakfasted at Mr. Douglass rode to Milford hot. thence to Stratford dined at 

Osbornes thence to Fairfield put up at Penfield. 

5 9 fi^© morning Rode to Norwalk stopt at Betts Went to see Mr. Edward Arnold 

and saw his Museum a very large Collection of Birds, Insects, Fossils, Beasts, 

Fishes &c w** he has been 9 yrs collecting, thence to Stamford dined at , 

thence to T. Haviland in Rye and put up, found the Road over Horse neck much 
more tolerable in a sidkey than last year in a heavy coach, we were escorted from 
Fairfield and Stamford. 

6 h Rode under the same escort to Kings Bridge, then met by N° of Gentlemen from N 

York din'd, thence to N. York the last 7 miles under the escort of a Grenadier 
and Ranging Company and 600 Militia and a vast Crowd of Gentlemen— and 
People in Carriages on Horse back and foot, went to Francb Tavern, lodged at 
Widow Robinson. 

7 O heard Dr. Livingston at old Dutch Chh. Dined at Francis P.M. heard D' Rogers. 

wrote my Wife by Cap^ Beal 

8 3) at 9 oClock crossed y® Ferry to Powlet hook accompanied by 80 Grenadiers and many 

Gentlemen, apprehensive of some danger from y® ship of War in N® River, 
showery, din'd at a fine public Entertainment at Newark. Escorted by a fine C^ 
of Grenadiers and Troop to Brunswick there lodged. 

9 i Rained hard last night. Road muddy, dined at Trenton, escorted all y® Way and 

thence to Bristol and lodged. 
10 8 A.M. proceeded to Philadelphia, met 5 miles out of Town by a great N. of Gentlemen 
and military Company, one of Rifle men escorted by Music to City Tavern dined 
at Mrs Yard where we put up. P.M. met in Congress at y® State House. Chief 
of y® members arrived, chose a President, Mr Randolph and Secy. 
Rev** Mr. Duchfe performed prayer in Congress Cool raw air. 

Congress din*d together at City Tavern, 
heard Mr. Sprout P.M. M' Rogers at Baptist Meeting. 
Din'd Jy Shippen jun. 
din'd M' G. Clymer's. 

attended Commencement at Philad* Academy, 8 scholars graduated, the whole 
solemnity was well performed dined at Judge Allen's. 

18 7t Raind hard last night dind home P.M. Rode w^ M*" Rand round 5 mile square. 

News that Connecticut forces had taken Ticonderoga. 

19 ? fair hon^^® John Hancock Esq chosen President in the room of Peyton Randolph 
Esq resigned. ' 

D** dind at City Tavern w^ Congress. 

Rode w^ Col Ross to Chester in Phaeton and Return'd P.M. by Marshes. 

jy> din'd M'- Ray Meridith's. 

D° Rode to Schuylkill lower ferry before Breakfast. 

Rode to German Town and home by Skuylkill falls before Breakfast dined Mr 

Thompson very hot. 
heard M' Duffield P.M. Dr. Smith at Christ Church, 
hot din'd Mr. Wallace. 
I>° din'd Dr. Franklins. 
D« din'd Mr. MarshaU. 
This month in general wet and cool. 

June, 1775, 

dined City Tavern, news of y® skirmish at Grape Island, 
heard of skirmish of Noddles Isle. 

Rode to the Powder mill at Frankfort owned by Oswald Eve, hot dry. din'd at 
Maj' Bayard. 
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Cool Rainy, dined Dr. Franklin's, this Evening Maj' Sken« arrived f rcnn London 

and he and his Papers taken into Custody, 
fair Cool, a Review of tlie three Regiments the Troop and Artillery, 2000 men 

under arms, dined at Mr. Collins. 
Cool early this morning the three Battalions Horse and Artillery were Reviewed by 

General Washington. 
Wrote by M^ Gray an Express to Joseph Greenleaf E & L Col. Joseph Palmer and 

to Joseph Hawley Esq. by General Washington. 
Early this morning General Washington and other ofHcers of the American Army 

set out for the Army escorted by the light Horse and the oflScers of Foot on Horse 

Back. I rode 3 miles w'** him and then turned off and rode to Point 7". 
Evening D^ Smith preached to 2^ Battalion at Christ's Church an excellent Sermon, 
fair cool Evening heard (by Express from Connecticut) of the Battle of Charlestown. 
Express from Camp of Battle of Charlestown. 

P. M. rode to Lush Powder mill at German Town but did not see it. 
Some very hot and some very cool Weather this month for the Season. Rye and 

Wheat Harvest are now in heighth. 

July, 1775, 

rode to Schuylkill falls w*** M"* Gushing wrote M' Sam' Eliot. 

Wrote Dr. Cobb and Wife by Express to Watertown Sent Address and Declaration 

of y® Congress to Sundry. 
Cool Election Massa. chosen to the Board. 
Continental Fast observed by Recommendation of Congress. Fair Cool heard Mr. 

Duche P. M. D' Alison who preach'd by Desire of Congress. 
Cool very dusty. P M rode wiUi Mr. Gushing in his Curricle. Nautilus arrived. 
Sliowry, dined at Wigwam Club. 
Rainy P M rode w"* Col. Dickenson to Mr. Bartram over lower Ferry of Schuylkill 

a Botanist and viewed his garden, got some seed of Tantoxilum a shrubb that flowers 

in May, and also saw mountain Magnolia. 
31 ]) hot wrote to Spencer Ripley of N. Carolina by Jos. Hughes Esq. and desired him to 

pay s* Hughes my ac*^*. 

August, 1775. 

2 g D<> Congress adj* to Sept. 3^ J past 12 Clock sat out, stopt at Red Lyon 12| mQe, 
thence to Trenton, lodged. 

8 f[ Cool morning, ^ past 5 sat out rode to Princctown 12™ Breakfasted, rode to Bruns- 
wick and went up the River and over the Bridge, thence to Woodbridge where a 
Battalion was under Arms and we could not get into the Tavern and we went 1 
mile out of the Road at the Invitation of one Mr. Smith and dined at his house 
thence to Elizabeth Town and put up, went to M' W™ Livingston's house and re- 
turned to Graham's. 

4 9 Cool ^ past 5 sat out, rode to Newark and breakfasted, thence to Acquaemunk Bridge 
9'° thence passed the Bridge and rode to Hackensack Dan^ Masser's and dined 
10™ thence to Dobbs Ferry 10™ a very pleasant Country and good Road, we were 
3 and } hours passing the Ferry, thence we rode to White Plains the most moun- 
tainous Rocky Road put up at Bulls. 

6 >i 5 o clock sat out rode over terrible Mountainous Country to Cap* Knaps on Horse- 
neck 10™ Breakfasted thence to Nor walk dined at Bass : thence to Fairfield and 
put up cool day 

6 O Rainy day heard M' Eliot all day Evening to Mr. Burrs. 

7 J) fair cool sat out early Breakfasted at 'Stratford thence to New Haven to Dinner thence 

to Durham to Austins and lodged. 

8 $ Sat out early rode to West Haddam 8™ to Brainerds and Breakfasted, a Hilly Rode 

but in generall pretty smooth, thence 5™ to the ferry over Medms in East Had- 
dam thence to Colchester 7™ and dined at Tain tors, thence to Norwich 15™ got 
there by dark the road very bad thro Colchester, put up at Lothrops. 
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9 ^ Sat out at 7 oClock rode to Bumham at Newents Breakfasted thenoe to Dixons at 
Volentine thence to Greens at Coventry dm*d thence to Fisk's in Johnston 
lodged it being dark and Road Bad. 
10 7t Showery morning sat out at 5 oClock rode to Providence 8°* tarried till 1 oCIock 
dln'd Rode to Taunton raind Exceeding hard. 

Sat out for Roxbury viewed the lines at Dorchester, lodged w*^ Gen. Thomas. 

^e morning view'd the lines at Roxbury rode to Cambridge din'd at Steward Hast- 
ings, view'd Prospect Hill, visited Gen* Washington, rode to Watertown put up at 
M' Hunt's. Gen^ Court sitting and I was member of the house. 

Very hot rode to Roxbury with Mr. Cushing. 

this day I accepted a seat at the Board. 

Rode to Cambridge and Mystick round the lines there, din'd w^^ Comsry Trumbul 
and Quarter Master Mifflin in Co w^ General Washington Lee &c P M went to 
Roxbury thence to Milton lodged at Bants. 

rose at 5 oClock and got home to dinner hot. 

Very rainy day my Wife was brought a bed of a Son Charies. 

September, 1775. 

P M sat out for Philadelphia Rich^ Dean as my Waiter^ rode <x> Providence, lodged 
at Ric^ Olneys. 

9 oClock sat out in C^ with Josiah Willard Gibbs rode to Bussess in 'Glocester 
12"* thence to Esq. Wilmotts 4" and dined, to Telchers 12°» in Killingsly, to Hays 
in Pomfret 6™ and lodged. NB ab* 18"* of the Road from Providence here is ex- 
ceeding bad, and the rest pretty good. 

7 ;t i^se at 5 o'clock rode to Dr. Howe in Ashford 10"° to Breakfast, thence to Southards 

in Mansfield 9™ thence to Wilsons in Minefield 7™ din'd thence Orcutts in E. 
Hartford 8°* thence to Hartford 8™ put up at Colliers. 

8 9 wrote Dr. Cobb and left it with J. W, Gibbs to be sent P M rode to Middletown 15™ 

spent evening at Titus Ormuss. 

9 "h Sat out at 6 o'clock rode to Durham 6™ breakfasted thence to Wallingford 8°* thence 

to New Haven 13™ din'd. P M to Fairfield 23™ a very pleasa&t day put up at 
Penfields. 

10 O heard M"" Eliot all day. Evening to Mr. Eliots. 

11 ) Sat out early rode to Norwalk 12™ to Betts to Breakfast thence to Stanford Fitch's 

9™ thence to Knaps at Horseneck 6™ din'd thence to Giddins 12™ in Rye thence to 
Kingsbridge Cox's 13™ lodged. 

12 S rode to Days Harlem, 6™ breakfasted thence to N. York 8™ stopt at Hulls walk'd 

into Tovm, at one o'dock crossed Powles Hook Ferry got to Newark to dinner 
10™ thence to Woodbridge at Dawsons 1 6™ lodged cool day fine. 
Rode to Brunswick to Breakfast 10™ thence to Prince Town 18™ dined idience to 

Trenton 12™ lodged at Mrs. Stills. 
xode to Bristol to Breakfast 10™ thence to Wheat Sheaff Potts 12™ thence to Philad^ 

8™ showery arrived 1 oClock put up at Mrs Yards, 
went to Congress. 

wrote Dr. Whiting. Maj' Hawley, wife N<> 2, D' Cobb N^ 2, M' Elbridge Gerry 
and sent them by Mr. Cabott. 
18 J) xode to German Town with M' Dollard to see Mr. Glosh's salt petre works. 
23 l^ Rode with Mr. Johnson in C^ with others to German Town, din'd at M' Glosh's saw 

his Saltpetre works Annual Quaker Meeting. 
28 JC the Congress Cmttee of the City and some of Assembly went down the River in the 
Row Gallies designing to dine at the Ford, but Wind and Tide being a head we 
went up to Point no Point, returned. This month the former part of it was very 
hot, but more than half of the latter part of it exceeding cold for j^ season, like ouf 
Nov' weather. 
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October. 

2 J) Congress sat at Lodge Hall j^ State House being taken up by j" Electors. 

8 (J wrote Maj' Hawley p' Dr. Franklin. 
6 9 Cmttee sat off for the Camp. 

9 J) Congress sat again in State House. 
10 ^ heard of the Disgrace of Dr. Church. 

22 O this Ev'ning the hon"" Peyton Randolph Esq' late President of y* Congress died sud- 

denly of a parylettick fit at the house of Mr. Henry Hill near Schuylkill. 

23 J) I went to Congress, they adj^ on acc^ of the death of M' Randolph. 

24 ^ the funeral of hon*^® Peyton Randolf Esq' attended in the most respectable manner 

and a sermon preach^ at Christ's Church by Mr. Duch^. 

25 \i Congress mett. 

this Month Cool. 

NOYBMBEB. 

1 $ this day by Express we are informed of the burning of Falmouth the 17^ ult^. 

S 9 News came that Chamble was taken by Maj' Brown 19^ ult^ Evening at Cap^ Chubb. 

8^1 was appointed a Cmttee w^ B. B. Livingston and John Langdon Esq*" to go to 

Canada. 
12 O At 11 oClock sat out with M' B. B. Livingston and M' Langdon Rode to Bristol and 
din'd thence to Trenton by 7 oClock. 
mem, this morning I carried to Mrs. Charles Marshalls my travelling Trunk filled 
with my summer Cloaths to be sent next Wednesday to Watertown in a Waggon 
that is to carry some things to the Camp and I directed the Trunk to Col. Warren 
and wrote a letter to him informing him of the same. NB the Waggon nor the 
Trunk didn't go. 
18 J) sat out early rode to Princetown to Breakfast thence Brunswick to Dinner thence to 
Woodbridge lodged, met here a handbill from N. York containing an ace* of the 
taking of St John's on Nov' 2, Cold day Ice in the Beads in the morning. 

14 i rode to Elizabeth Town to Breakfast thence to Newark thence to Acquaeduck Bridge 

9"* met Maj'^ Stopford and other ofi&cers and their Baggage that was taken at Cham- 
bly, heard Confirmation of the taking St John's, and also that Col. Arnold had 
entered Quebeck ; thence rode to Hackensack 5™ put up. 

15 $ breakfasted at Mr. Sobieski's he dind with us at Tavern here wrote by Post to Col 

Warren and my Wife Rainy day P M sat out and rode 10*° to Hoppmans and put 
up road naturally good but now wet 

16 tC Sat out very early and rode 14°^ to Slot's cold fair morning good Road thence to 

Smiths 15°^ and dined rough Road but level thro' the Clove of the mountains ; 
here we left our Carriage servants and Baggage and put forwards on Horseback to 
New Winsor rough Road put up at Mr Jacksons 12"*. 

17 9 Went to Breakfast with George Clinton Esq' at his Seat ^ a mile off thence went in 

a Barge belonging to the fort down to the Fort on the Highlands 7°* cold fair 
day Wind N. E. Yiew'd the Fort and scituation and P M returned and was sat on 
shore on the East side of the River and lodged at Cai^enters Very cold coming 
up high wind and Ice made on the Oars. 

18 h Very cold night froze, cold morning sat out ab* sun rise and rode 16°* to Poughkepsie 

a very good Road naturally but now wett and hard froze Breakfasted at Evarts 
11 oClock, thence rode 12°* and baited horses thence to Rynbeck 8™ and put up at 
Trempers good Road pleasant Country. 

19 O dull cloudy morning froze hard last night very cold morning, sat out and rode 8°* and 

stopt at a Tavern snowed all this day. thence rode 8°* to the seat of Judge Robert 
R. Livingston there din'd and put up very cold all day equal to midwinter. 

20 }) M' Langdon and I rode 8°* to the Post Road and stopt at a Tavern thence 1 2°* to 

Everets a Tavern at Claverick and din'd thence 18°* to Kinder hook, obliged to go 
4°* down the Brook to go over a Bridge as the Bridge at the Town was carried 
away put up at Van Burah's. 
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21 i rode 8™ to Miller's and Breakfasted thence to Albany 12™ the rode very rutty much 

poached and hard frozen and considerable Snow and Ice arrived at 1 o Clock went 
to Widow Vernon Tavern but the Officers and Soldiers that were taken at St. 
John's being in Town we could not be entertained there we din'd there and I went 
to Mr. John Guysbert Mercalis and lodgd this Evening Cap^ Livingston arrived 
here from Montreal and brought news that it was taken by our Troops wrote Gene^ 
ral Schuyler by an Express going to him from General Washington that we are on 
our way to visit him. 

22 $ preparing for our Journey to Ticonderoga the Troops taken at St. Johns Embarked 

to go to Connecticut ; Evening Mr. RoV R. Livingston arrived. 

23 IC preparing for Journey wrote to Dr. Cobb and my wife and sent to M*" Hazard at New 

York, wrote to Tho" Lynch Esq' at PhUad'. 

24 9 sat out and rode to Widow P Copeley 14™ Crossed Hudson river twice and lodged. 

Mem. I left my Snlkey at the Chaise house of General Schuyler by the advice of 
M' Walter Livingston Dpty Comssy General, also left my Cane and a white Bag 
with my name on it containing some things of mine and some Cloaths of Richard 
Dean w*** said M*" Livingston. 

25 T^ Rode to Farmers at Stillwater 9°^ and Breakfasted thence to General Schuylers at 

Saratoga and dind 12"^ P M to M^Neals 2°^ and lodged, the Road this day exceed- 
ing bad being cut with waggon and froze Snow'd this Evening. 

26 O Snow 4 inch deep snowy showery morning Rode to Smiths at Fort Edward 14°* 

cleared up and Rode to Fort George at the head of the Lake 14™ Very cold put up 
at Jones. 

27 ]) very cold morning N. W. we concluded not to set out for Ticonderoga fearing the 

weather would not permit it dind w*** ly Springer at Fort Greorge. 

28 $ this morning at 8} oClock sat out in a Batteau, small S^^ wind and arrived at Ticon- 

deroga by 5^ oClock We had a moderate smooth time, found M^ Adams Tavern at 
the Landing so crowded that we could not be accommodated and so we sett out on 
foot for General Schuyler at the fort 3 miles found General Preston and a N^ of 
officers there that were taken on board the Ships in Sorell River, this evening 
began to Snow. 
This Month Colder than I ever knew it so soon. 

December, 1775. 

2 >2 sat out early rode to the landing 8 o*Clock Sat out in Batteau arrived at Fort George a 

8 o'clock, lodged in the Fort with Dr. Springer. 

3 O rode to Smiths at Fort Edward din'd thence to McNeals and lodged very muddy. 

4 ]) Went to Gren. Schuylers house at Sarratoga and breakfasted and spent the day and 

lodged cold day ground hard froze and exceeding rough. Mr. Duer was there. 

5 i rode to Famum's at StUl Water and dined thence to Widow Peebles and lodged. 

6 S to Albany and dined at Kings Arms M". Yemons. 

7 1Z dined at M'. Walter Livingston D^ Commissary General. Greneral Schuyler arrived 

in Town this P M, spent Evening there and lodged in his house exceeding muddy. 

8 9 above 100 Sachems and Warriors of the Onandaga Oneida Mohawk and Tuscarora 

Tribes mett at Albany in Treaty — the Cmttee of Congress oomittee and Corporation 
of Albany mett with them. Gen^ Schuyler and M'. Dough were the only Comsr's 
, present, the Indians gave each of the Cmttee names viz. M'. Livingston Teregha 
of the Oneida. M'. Langdon, Saughradowane of the Mohawk and myself Currew- 
sehee, meaning good news, given by the Onandaga, they made a speech and ad- 
journed to 3) next, dind with some of Cmttee of Albany at Yernons and went in 
Evning to General Schnyler and lodged. Snowed in the Evning. 

9 h dind at Yemen's, wrote John Hancock Esq', by Express. 

10 O dind at Gen* Schuylers in Co and lodged there, P M heard of the death of Judge 

Rob*. R. Livingston. 

11 J) dind at M'. Yollery Philip Doughs P M attended the Treaty with the Indians Mr 

Edwards and M'. Wolcott there, lodged at Gen. Schuyler's. 
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13 S dined Col Ten Brock. 

14 "tic W. Langdon sat out for Philad*. 

15 9 sat out for PhUad* rode to 'Coles 10°» on West side of River bated Horses nothing to 

to be had here to eat — rode to Konings 10*° bated horses and rode to Hornbecks 
4™ and put up to lodge very mirej rode and exceeding bad travelling. 

16 h Sat out at 6 oClock rode to Lambert Van Vaulkenborough 10*° and breakfasted then 

for Katt-Kill Creek and rode to Christian Fires 9"* and din'd thence 8" to Esopus 
Creek Ferry thence to Esopus 10*" Some of the Road this day very good some 
very bad and all very lonely and uninhabited. I put up at Mr. Evart Bogard's. 

17 O I went to the Dutch Chh the Minister preached in Datch. 

18 ]) Sat out early and rode to Andrew Olivers at Marbletown 8°* breakfast^ thence to 

Minna Fishers at Rochester 8™ dind thence Andrew Boveirs 9°^ and lodged a 
fine Road and very pleasant country. 

19 $ Rode to John Brodheads to breakfast 7™ thence to Millers at Marmacatton Parish and 

dined 10" thence to DeWitts 13™ and lodged crossed Neversmk or Manhanka- 
mack River just by his House and rode by the Shangammung Mountains all day 
excessive bad Road on account of the narrowness high ridge in the middle and high 
Bank on each side. 

20 \i rode to John Deckers at Minisink 7™ breakfasted thence to Gartwright 14™ and dind 

thence to Esq' Isaac Van Camps a private house and lodged 9™ bad rough narrow 
Road. 

21 "fl Rode to Daniel Deckers and breakfasted by Delaware River was obliged to tarry till 

3 o'clock before I could be set over the ferry over the Delaware 7™ thence rode to 
Nicke Depues Esq' in Smithfield 10". 

22 ? Rode to Cap*^ Millars private house 10" and breakfasted thence to Fullers and dind 

10" thence to Nazareth 7". 

23 \ rode to Bethlehem 12" a straight good Road in summer but now so cut up into Cart 

rutts and hard frozen as to be almost impassible in a Sulkey, put up at the Sun 
Tavern kept by Just Johnson, after dinner the Rev^. M^ Edwine an assistant 
minister of the Brethren here Conducted me thro' all apartments and to the manu- 
factures and spent the Evning with me. 

24 O the Brethren had no meeting till Evning. M' Gallison visited me and conducted me 

in the Evning to the Celebration of Christmass Eve. they had a Love-feast 

25 ]) some Traveller having broken my Sulkey shaft I could not set out, went to meeting 

and the Rev^. Mr Edwine preachd in English, in the Evning went to meeting and 
heard a sermon in German. 

26 $ Sat out, rode to Hokers 10" dind thence to Brayton's 12" missed my way by reason 

of sled Tracks thence to M'Cauleys 4" and lodged. 

27 y rode to Bogards 4" thence to Croked Billet, Tompkins 11" thence to Armitage 9". 

28 il rode to Phlad*^ 7jf" and went to Mrs Yards went to Congress, Evning to Budds, in 

Club. 
30 h dined with M'. Pelatiah Webster. 

January, 1776. 

1 ]) wrote to Maj' Hawley, Col. Palmer, Dr. Cobb by Mr. Gushing and also an answer to 
the Council of Massa signifying my non acceptance of their appointment as a Justice 
of the Sup Court, dind Mr. Read. 

i i Mr. Gushing satt out for home. 

5 9 wrote Genl Schuyler. 

6 \ News Came of the Re-election of all the Massa Delegates for 12 mos save Elbridge 

Gerry Esq' in the room of Mr. Gushing. 

7 O heard Mr Sampson Deems at Mr. Dilfills wrote D^ Cobb and my Wife by Sam* 

Anthony and inclosed my Wife a 20 Dollar Continental Bill and also to Dr. Jabes 
Bowen inclosing these Letters for Conveyance. 

8 ]) the Kings Speech of Oct' 27*** arrived here. 

17 $ this day the meloncholly news arrived of the Death of G^eral Montgomery in at- 
tempting the Town of Quebec* 
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Februabt. 

2 9 Congress Adj* to } next. 

3 yi rode to Eve's Powder mill at Frankfort. 

7 5 heard Gen^ Clinton and Gen^ Lee met at N. York. 

8 /f John Adams and Elbridge Gerry Esq" arrived. 

9 9 Congress adj^ to ]) . 

10 12 rode to see the Frigates in the Stocks. 

19 ]) Dr. Smith pronounced an Oration in memory of Gen^ Montgomery at the new Cal- 
vanist Meeting house. 

23 9 Adj** to ]) next. 

24 ^2 I rode w^ M' Wardhal to Ives Powder mill at Frankfort, he says he has made 20® 

of Powder this Week. 
26 ]) this Evning a ship arrived from Bristol and brought the bill for empowering the Navy 
to cruise on the Americans &c 

March, 1776. 

16 yi wrote to y® assembly of N. Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut and also to Col. 

Palmer by Col. Bartlett. M' Francis Dana to town from London. 
24. O heard that the ministerial Troops had evacuated Boston and that Gen^ Washington had 

taken possession of it last ]) . 

26 9 last night Grov' Ward died of the small poz, and Congress adjourned to i[. 

this Day the Committee satt out for Canada. 

27 9 Gov' Ward buried. Congress attended the funeral, a sermon preachd at Arch Street 

meeting house by Rev^ M' Stillman. 

28 /t Sent Letters to Conventions of Georgia, S^ Carolina N^ Carolina and Virginia wrote 

26^ instant, with the process of Saltpetre making and also Bay Salt ; sent them by 
Mr. Hooper and Penn. 

Afbil. 

2 i wrote Col Palmer and Cmttee of Safety Maryland ab^ Saltpetre and Salt dated 28^ 

ulto. 
5 9 Congress did not sitt being good friday 
I rode 8 miles beyond Germantown. 
wrote Comttee of Safety of N. York dind Col Lees, 
being Easter Monday Congress did not set 

Cap*. Barrey in Brigg Lexinton sent in a Cutter which he took off the Cape, 
heard of Comodore Hopkins' engagement and Success in taking a Bomb Hatch and 

8 tenders off East end of Block Island, 
wrote our assembly and sent ex by Wart want of making soli, 
wrote Assembly of Connecticut inclosing the Essay on «a&, and sent by Col. Dyer. 
Bode with M' Webster to the Paper mills at Schuylkill and Gristmill and Powder 
mills at German Town and Frankfort dind at German Town. 
21 O Express from London Congress called together for an hour or two. Raind P.M. 
heard M^" Stillman. 
This month exceeding rainy. 

Mat. 

1 9 Congress did not sit the state room being taken up by the Election in choice of 

Burgesses. 
5 O P.M. Mr. Stillman : arrived Cap* Young from Port I'Orient brings a Dublin paper 

containing an ace* of 45000 men half foreigners destined for America. 
8 9 the Roebuck and Liverpool being come up the River as far as Christian Creek, the 

Cmttee of Safety sent down the Grondolas to attack them and all this P.M. was a 

firing. 

17 9 Continental Fast heard Dr. Ewing P.M. M' Duffel. Gen Gates and Mifflin in 

Town. 

18 yi by Express heard a Reinforcement had arrived at Quebec of 2 men of war and 2 

Frigates, and that our Army had retired. Dined at Mr. Hancock's. 
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23 /t d oClock satt out with M' Clement Biddle, rode to Hendersons Tayem, sign 7 Starrs 

up Reading Road 13°^ thence to Penline Ferry oyer Schaylkili 10°^ thence to 
the Continental Powder Mill on French Creek 5°^ din'd viewed the Mills, thence 
to Warwick Furnace, owned by Potts 12™. rough country lodged. Gen^ Wash- 
ington arrived at Philad'^. 

24 9 view'd the Furnace, Cannon foundery dec &c and rode to Reading Furnace owned by 

Ould 2"^ saw his Cannon foundery thence to Col. Mark Birds furnace on Hay 
Creek 4°^ saw his Cannon foundery thence to his Forge on Schuylkill with him 
5"* very rough hilly country, thence good Road to Reading Town 9" fine 
Country Crost the River to go to the Town, put up at Frickers, walked ab^ Town, 
saw saltpetre works carried on by John Mears. this Town has ab^ 400 houses in 
it, the Streets regular. 

25 h Breakfasted at Col. Birds sat out rode to Col Pattens 10°^ stopt thence to Miers 

Town 12°^ thro a fine settled Town of Germans dind at Capt Eckarts Tavern, 
thence to Lebanon 7™ Stopt at Maj'' Housiggers Tavern, thence to Col Curtis 
Grubbs Furnace 6™. lodfifed the Furnace not in blast 

26 O Walked up his Iron Mountain a vast quantity of Iron and a fine prospect, rode to 

Manheim Town 9™ went to the Glass Works saw a Wine Glass made, [they say 
they get their Clay for their Potts at Chester Bristol Marcus Hook and about New 
Castle and that it is as good as the Clay from England or Holland, the Flint 
Glass will not make Lachr^ma] din'd and rode to Ladets Leritz, a Moravian 
Settlement 5°^ M' Payne couducted us ab*^ the Houses thence we rode to Lan- 
caster 8™ put up at Black Bear, M'^ Reigards. saw Mr William Henry he says 
that at Bethlehem they have a sort of Hay which they mow and it grows the next 
year and continues 20 years it is ranker and stronger than our common Hay. 

27 ^ Rain'd hard last night and raised the streams so high and rapid that we could not get 

over Connestogo Creek, view'd the manufactories in Town P.M. saw two Bat- 
talions mustered and the proposal made to them for a Convention which was agreed 
to. went to the grinding and boring mill for Gun Barrells saw Screw Augers. 

28 i Sat out at 9 oClock mett with great difiiculty in getting over Connestogo Creek, the 

Rope of the Ferry being broke, stopt at Duke of Cumberland Tavern 9°^ thence 
to the Waggon (waj^ 16™ din'd. thence to the Ship 6" thence to White 
Horse 9™ Hawlin lodged, the roads very mirey deep Rutts but a fine Country. 

29 9 rode 12°* to Sorrel hoys and breakfasted thence to Town 14™ Attended Congress. 
This month has been as cold as N. England and very Wett. 

June. 

1 h Wrote to Dr. Cobb and my Wife Col. Enox ab* Howitzers and to Anthony Mouseh- 
geil ab^ Sulpher. 
Gen. Washington returned. 
Confirmation of the bad news of the loss of Col Beedle and Co at the Cedars above 

Montreal. 
din*d at Rob*^ Morris's seat in Schuylkill, 
heard that Gen^ Thomas died at Chetmblee of the Small Pox. 
Comttee of Conference sat Philad^ 
adj<* to }) Ther 99?. 
dind at M' Hancocks. 

July, 1776. 

Gren^ Howe and Army arrived at Sandy Hook. 

Cool The Independence of the States voted and declared. 

adj** to ]) next. 

heard by Express that Lord Howe was arrivd at Sandy Hook. 

These extracts have been taken from diaries, which ran nearly through his life. 

Mbanikq of thb Signs. 
Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

Q D i « ;r 9 ii 
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Robert Treat Paine, Esq., married, 1770, Sarah (''Sally"), daughter of Thomas 
and Lydia (Leonard) Cobb, bom May 15, 1744, died June 6, 1816. 
Children : 

i. Robert* Paine, b. 1770; d. July 28, 1798, unmarried. H. C. 1789. 

ii. Sallt Paine, b. 1772 ; d. Jan. 26, 1823, unmarried. 

iii. Thomas Paine, b. 1773 ; name changed by law in 1801 to Robert Treat Paine; d. 

Nov. 18, 1811. H. C. 1792. [See Appendix, p. 48.] 
VI. iv. Charles Paine, b. 1775; d. Feb. 15, 1810. H. C. 1793. 
T. Henry Paine, b. 1777 ; d. June 8, 1814. 

tI. Mart Paine, b. 1780 ; d. Feb. 27, 1842 ; m. Rey. Elisha Clap. No issue, 
yii. Maria Antoinette Paine, b. 1782; d. March 26, 1842; m. Deacon Samuel 

Greele. No issue, 
yiii. LuoRETiA Paine, b. 1785 ; d. Aug. 27, 1823, unmarried. 



VI. CHARLES* PAINE. 



Chables Paine the third son of Robert Treat Paine, was bom in Taunton, August 
30, 1775. He graduated from the Boston Latin School in 1789 and irom Harvard Col- 
lege in 1793. He was a lawyer. In 1801 he delivered the public oration on the 
Fourth of July, and at its dose he received the following : 

VOTE OF THE TOWN. 

At a Meeting of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston, duly qualified 
and legally warned in public Town-Meeting, assembled at Faneuil-JBiallthe 4^ day of July, A.D. 
1801: 

On motion, Voted, that the Selectmen be, and hereby are appointed a Committee to wait on 
Charles Paine, Esq., in the name of the Town, and thank him for the elegant and spirited 
Oration, this day deUvered by him, at the request of the Town, upon the Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States of America ; in which, according to the Institution of the 
Town, he considered the feelings, manners and principles, which led to that great National 
Event ; and to request of him a copy for the press. 

Attest William Cooper, Town Clerk. 

He replied : 

Boston, July 4, 1801. 
Gentlemen, 

In complying with your request, to which custom has given the solemnity of a claim, I trust 
my imperfect performance will find an apology in the purity of my intentions. 

I am with great respect, 
Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
ITie Selectmen of Boston. Charles Paine. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ORATION. 

National sentiment, although frequently the result of circumstances, is yet the subject of 
education. Bold and irritable, it is pliant to the touch of eloquence ; resolute and untractable, 
it yields to the discipline of reason. ♦♦♦**♦ 

The " feelings, manners, and prindplee," leading to that great national epoch, which we are 
now assembled to commemorate, have annually been the theme of fervid orisons and heartfelt 
gratulations. What subject can be more animating, what more useful to an assembly of en- 
lightened freemen ? Animating, because it inspires us with a veneration of that unimpeachable 
virtue, that magnanimous constancy, and that undaunted courage, which originated the settle- 
ment, which protected the progress, which asserted the independence of America. Useful, 
because it teaches us those principles, upon which are founded our national dignity and happi- 
ness, and without which we can neither efldently support nor duly estimate them. 
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What then were those feelings, what those manners, what those principles, which gave birth 
to this auspicious era? They were the indepeudent feelings of men, who had obtained their 
liberty at too dear a rate to be despoiled of it but with their lives ; whose manners associated 
industry with integrity, and virtue with piety ; whose principles were an unbounded attachment 
to liberty, prescribed and sanctioned by law ; inspiring an equal hatred of tyranny and anarchy ; 
and uniting loyalty to their constitution of government with a determined opposition to the 
smallest encroachment upon their personal rights. 

Driven by ecclesiastical oppression from the land of their nativity, where lay inhersed the 
relics of their departed ancestors, our venerable forefathers committed themselves to the ocean 
and to God, in search of some secluded residence in this tiien howling wilderness, where they 
and their posterity might enjoy those civil and religious immunities, which they had long and 
imsuccessfully struggled to obtain on the shores of Britain. Liberty, their cloud by day and 
pillar of fire by night, directed them to tliis her chosen seat. America was already destined in the 
councils of Heaven to be a great and mighty empire. This vast continent, fertile and salubri- 
ous, which had for ages remained unvisited but by the necessitous foot of the savage, would 
probably at this day have been scarcely known even on the map of the world, had not its wilds 
been peopled by persecution and cultivated by banishment. But it had been reserved as the 
consecrated spot, on which should be erected the temple of liberty, when ecclesiastical bigotry 
and civil despotism had rendered the old world untenantable by her pure spirit. In that in- 
veterate oppression, which exiled our ancestors from the abodes of civilized man ; in that 
relentless vengeance, which pursued them even into these inhospitable forests ; in that fortitude 
and patience, which supported them amid the dangers and hardships, which harassed and 
encompassed their infant settlement; we behold the finger of Providence, pointing to the 
rising greatness of this western world. But in this oparation of second causes, the blind calcu- 
lations of human foresight were baffled and bewildered ; and even the philosophy of later 
ages has been astonished at the effect. From this example the oppressors of mankind might 
have learned, that the correct and steady virtue of principle acquires new strength from the 
pressure of opposition which surrounds it^ and enriches its triumph by the spoils of those efforts, 
which are employed to defeat it. 

Separated from the mother country by an ocean of fearful and almost untried navigation, the 
Colonies pursued the object of their emigration without great interruption, until their rapid 
improvements, their increasing strength, and their widely extending commerce, attracted the 
envy, and excited the ambition and avarice of Europe. Britain, who before appeared regard- 
less of our condition, now assumed a more despotic tone. Not content with those voluntary 
contributions, to which alone she was entitled, her exactions increased in proportion to the 
ability of the Colonies to sustain them. A cruel monopoly of our commerce was succeeded by 
a still more unjust attempt to raise a revenue from our trade. This claim, imperious and arbi- 
trary as it was, was rendered more iniquitous and oppressive, by a standing army stationed in 
our metropolis to enforce it At the throne of a deluded monarch the entreaties of freemen 
had no avail. It was decreed that the tyranny of Britain should produce the freedom of America. 
The parliamentary assumption of a right to bind us in all cases whatsoever, and the abrogation 
of the charter of Massachusetts, extinguished the last obligation of our allegiance, and with it 
destroyed the only tie of bootless servitude. The spirit of freedom flashed indignant through 
the continent ; the manacles of oppression were burst asunder ; America arose from the cradle 
of colonial infancy, and assumed the dignity of national manhood. In vain were the skill of 
the veteran, the allurements of bribery, and the terrors of proscription, combined to subdue the 
perseverance, the integrity, and the firmness, of that spirit of patriotism, whose object was not 
to extend the boundaries of an empire, nor to effect a revolution in the morals of man ; but 
whose pursuit was Liberty^ and whose hope was Ghd! 

The horrors of the revolutionary conflict will ever be remembered by Americans as the price 
of their independence. What hardships did ye not endure ; what miseries did ye not suffer in 
this unequal contest ? Unequal, I say, because it was a contest between the hirelings of des- 
potism on the one part, and the virtuous cultivators of the soil on the other. It was a war 
between the myrmidon, whose attachment to life was involved in his scanty stipend, and whose 
death could in no way affect the social or political relations of his country but by an erasure of 
his name from the sum of its inhabitants ; and the industrious yeoman^ whose life was not stated 
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at a mercenary peril, who lived not for himself only, but for his parents, his wife, his children, 
and his country, and whose death would make a chasm in society, by depriving its physical and 
moral force of the energy and example of an useful citizen. 

The American revolutiou, unparalleled in the history of nations, for the moderation with 
which it was conducted, and the momentous importance of its object, was merely defensive. It 
was not the mad purpose " of tearing the world from its poles and commencing a new era for 
the human race,'* but a deliberate plan of adherance to their ancient charter of rights, and of 
opposition to the attempted impositions of Britain. Compelled by the mighty interest of such 
itiotives and views, the assembled Plitriots of America declared, that the arbitrary conduct of 
the mother country had dissolved her authority over the Colonies, and that the United States 
were, and of right ought to be, a Free, Sovereign, and Independent, Nation. America then 
exhibited an august spectacle. An infant country, without a government, without laws, with- 
out any bonds whatever, excepting the charm of liberty, boldly proclaiming her independence, 
and maintaining her sovereignty against the most haughty and most powerful nation on the 

globe! 

To them reformation was an anxious, arduous, sacred task. Their plan of improvement was 
chaste, and was practical. It courted not the perplexity of theory, merely because it was scien- 
tific, nor delighted in the magnificence of ruin, merely because it was sublime. They repaired 
the roof of an ancient and venerable edifice, enlarged the number of its lights, amended the 
style of its architecture, and cemented the rocks of its foundation. But they employed no 
Samson to collapse its pillars, no Eratostratus to bum its temple. Thus they escaped the most 
fearful destiny of revolution, the most horrible abyss of confusion and misery, into which a 
misguided people can be plunged by delusion. They escaped the " deadly passion for making 
political experiments on abstract theories and untried systems.'' " Never in the whole course of 
the revolution were the rights of man appealed to for the destruction of the rights of a citizen, 
never was the sotereignty of the people used as a pretext to undermine the foundations of 
social security." Here was no strife of jarring factions, contending for preeminence, " whose 
voluntary crimes could only be covered by necessary misdeeds,*' and with whom '* the end 
would always justify the means." Here patriotism did not consist in extirpating the finer feel- 
ings, and dissolving the social connexions of man. Here it was not considered necessary to 
overturn religion, before we could erect a government, or to abolish a future state, before we 
could establish our temporal independence. Notwithstanding our revolution was necessarily 
with the confused noise of the warrior, and with garments rolled in blood ; yet those institutions, 
both civil and sacred, which our fathers had erected as the palladium of their liberties, were 
inviolably preserved. Ours was not a war of avarice against wealth, of ambition against power, 
of vice against honour, of infidelity against religion, of atheism against Grod ! It was a war of 
principle against injustice ; a war of temperate, virtuous liberty against the attempts of invasion 

and intrigue to corrupt her purity and destroy her existence 

The political debility, which ensued this paroxysm of energy, and the general distress, which 
succeeded the declaration of peace, severely tried the virtue, and almost bafided the patriotism of 
Americans. The storm had subsided ; but it had left on our shores the wrecks of its vengeance. 
We had indeed gained our independence, but we had almost lost the power of preserving it. 
Overburdened with debts, which we were unable to discharge, borne down with taxes, which 
we were unwilling to bear, without money, without credit, witbout resources, we were impover- 
ished by the miseries of liberty, which we were too independent to control, and walked trip- 
pingly over the embers of the late volcano, though conscious that the flames of civil war were 
kindling beneath our feet. But the overthrow of the colonial government was not the ultimate 
object of the revolution. It was not an absolution from the obligations of law, or the duties of 
citizens, which Americans sought. Had this been their object, here then they might have rev- 
elled in all the philosophic confusion and mad intoxication of anarchy. It was a government 
uniting liberty with order, and individual right with public restraint, for which they nobly 
struggled. Such a government has arisen upon the ashes of the revolution composed of the 
best materials, which learning, virtue, and patriotism, could furnish, founded on the will of the 
people, and having for its object their security and happiness. 

Under this government, administered by the virtue, the abilities, and the patriotism, of the 
two illustrious Statesmen, whom Americans have placed foremost on the scroll of their affec- 
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tions, and front on the pages of their glory, our country has adyanced to a state of learning, 
opulence and power, unequalled in the lapse of so short a period, hy any nation renowned in 
historic registry. Those coiiyulsions which have shaken Europe to its centre, and uplifted the 
deep-rooted governments of antiquity, have indeed threatened to involve America in their 
extended confusion. But the wise, pacific, yet firm, policy of our Executive, which led to the 
declaration of oar neutrality, and to the adoption of conciliatory measures with the two great 
powers of Europe, who had alternately and most unjustifiably depredated upon our commerce, 
has hitherto preserved us from an actual declaration, but not from the prudent preparation for 
a war. The disgraceful embarrassments which attended the negotiations with one of those 
powers, owing in a great measure to an injurious and dnitarcUy disunion and want of patriotism 
among ourselves, it is hoped will teach Americans that the claims of an injured nation, however 
moderate and reasonable, will always be dismissed with disdain, unless the justice of their de- 
mand can be enforced by the rhetoric of their cannon. Peace can never be solicited with 
honour, unless the fixed alternative be war with energy. No nation, perhaps, ever experienced 
so much to arouse its energies, and to call into action its resources, at so early a period of its 
existence as has already fallen to the lot of America 

But, Americans ! having foiled the attempts of our foes, we have now to guard against our- 
selves. We have destroyed the viperous insect of foreign perfidy, whose cancerous tooth had 
blighted the foliage of our glory ; we have now to cauterize the wide spreading roots of domestic 
faction, which have nourished their rank vegetation on the strength of our soil. Escaped, hy 
great mastery and exartion from the swesping tide of the engulphing cataract, we render thanks 
to Heaven, that we have not now to toil against the headlong precipitation of the torrent ; but 
little shall we have gained by this mighty preservation, if we have not learned from trembling 
experience to correct the course of our navigation 

Americans ! We possess a country, extensive in its domains, happy in its situation, fertile 
in its resources, and still richer in its prospects and its promises. Its laws, by their distribution 
and protection of property, afford ample encouragement to industry ; its institutions secure to us 
the enjoyment of liberty and order, by the general diffusion of learning, the cultivation of 
urbanity, and the* support of religion; its government has already become the anxious admira- 
tion, and, by our adherence to its essential principles, may yet be the permanent boast of the 
world. Can we appreciate these inestimable privileges ; can we contemplate these ripening 
glories of our country, and not remember whence they have arisen ? Shall we riot in luxury, 
in philosophy, and faction, and forget the heroes and the patriots, who projected and completed 
our independence ; who reared and ornamented onr federal edifice ; who have secured the 
sources of our national wealth, preserved our fisheries, and extended our commerce, to the 
limits of the world ; who have conducted us among the convulsions of war, the overthrow of 
empires, the confusion of opinions and interests, the visionary projects of closet politicians, and 
their experimental essays on the perfectability of man f Shall the Gothic hand of an infidel phi- 
losophy extinguish those luminaries of learning and religion, which irradiate our land ? Shall 
Vandal faction overrun our liberties by the inroads of barbarism? Shall the spirit of party 
withhold from the Man, who lately presided in our councils, that gratitude and veneration, to 
which his patriotic, arduous, and efficient services for our country so justly entitle him ; whose 
virtues, talents, and exertions, have honoured his country more than she can honour him ? 
Should the common fate of republics be the destiny of America, and her name be added to the 
catalogue of fallen nations ; amid the ruins of her greatness, the passing traveler would read 
inscribed on the monument which should inclose the ashes of that venerable man, Ligratiiude^ 
thati bane qfrepuhlics. 

The audacions spirit of party has invaded every man, who was either respectable for his virtues 
or venerable for his services. To the dark and recreant agency of this spirit was doomed to be 
sacrificed the luminous and unimpeachable reputation of that Christian Statesman, the Patriot 
of Hampshire; but the mild, yet inflexible equanimity of his truly republican administration 
disarmed the malice of party. The ghost of toryism was conjured up to appal him in his 
career; but it fled at his approach like the goblins of fancy at the dawning of li)S^ht. Oh 
Massachusetts! thou pride of liberty, thou bulwark of order, thy virtue is not tarnished, nor 
thy glory diminished ! The patriot, and civilian, whose wisdom and example nerved the coun- 
try's arm, and assisted her struggles in the infancy of her empire, whose talents and whose 
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iufliieiice contributed to the oonstraction of her goyemment, whose life of long and eminent 
Bervices has been watchfully devoted to the promotion of her prosperity, and the cultivation ol 
her honour, is again recognized in the affection and gratitude of thy sons, again presides in thy 
counsels, and brightens thy renown ! 

The same spirit, which originated, can alone preserve our independence. To our fathers, 
who planted, to the heroes and patriots, who reared and defended our empire ; to our posterity, 
who will rightfully claim as an unincumbered inheritance, the full enjoyment of those liberties, 
which have descended to us, we owe a rigid adherence to those manners and principles, and the 
sacred preservation of those institutions, which are the mighty bulwark of our nation's peace. 
Would we secure these, we mu^st oppose the arts of that courtezan philosophy and assassin infi- 
delity, which are combined to disorganize society, to demoralize man, and even to dethrone the 
Deity. We must guard against the insidious attacks of atheism on our religion, the only cement 
of society, and the main pillar of all governments. We must preserve and encourage our 
happy system of education, the only sure source of correct opinions, just principles, and pure 
habits. We must revive that ancient spirit of patriotism, which does noi, like the patriotism of 
the present day, falsely so called, confound all countries and all climes in one common chaos of 
general good, but whose object is to maintain the dignity and independence of its own country 
upon those broad principles of just and equal policy, v^hich alone are compatible with the 
peaceful intercourse of nations. America stands alone, dissimilar in government, in habits and 
in principles, and superior in privileges, in improvements and resources, to every other nation 
on the globe. Rich in civil liberty, in extensive commerce, and mild laws, she exhibits the 
only relief in the sombre picture of nations. The past century has exhibited on the stage of 
the elder continent scenes, which have astonished the boldest philosophers, and baffled the skill 
of the wisest politicians. War, horrid war, has drenched her fields with the blood, and choaked 
her rivers with the carcasses of millions. The oldest monarchy in the world has been tumbled 
into ruin, and minor empires within the vortex of her influence have been unbalanced in their 
governments and shaken in their independence by convulsions, which have been ascribed to the 
spirit of liberty ; that same spirit of liberty, which originated our independence. Americans 1 
can this be true ? Can that principle, which produces order and happiness, produce also con- 
fusion and misery? Does the same cause, which engenders the thunder to purify the atmos- 
phere of its noxious vapours, produce also the wild tornado to desolate where it spreads ? The 
sun, that warms and illumines the universe, may sometimes by the intensity of its rays pro- 
duce the pestilential drought ; but by what power in physics can he leap from his centre and 
conflagrate the world? The spirit of your fathers rises indignant at the comparison. The 
liberty, of which we boast, consists in the security of our lives, our persons, and our property, 
in a modified restriction of individual will harmonizing with a public and equal right to do 
whatever experience has declared to be compatible with social order or the voice of legislative 
authority has pronounced to be lawful. This liberty is not the fantastic creature of an imagi- 
nation, distempered by visionary schemes of happiness ; but it is the product of cool, deliberate 
reason, operating upon the past miseries of mankind, and grojvn wise by the folly of ages« 
This, Americans, is the liberty for which your Statesmen have toiled, and your Heroes have bled ! 
Will you barter it for the wild projects of dreaming philosophers and moonstruck politicians ? 
Will you abandon those sound principles, sanctioned by experience, those industrious habits 
and pure morals, the rock on which are built your nation's freedom, strength, and greatness ? 
No, my fellow citizens 1 Here is our country, here are our father's sepulchres, these are our 
liberties. While we enjoy and ai*e grateful, let us remember and be wise. While with filial 
wonder and festive admiration we gather around the altars of our country, to devote and to 
consecrate this day of empire to national glory, let us celebrate and hallow it as a day of recur- 
rence to national principles. Carried Imck in imagination and in sensibility to that era, when 
this multifarious continent, with all its classes of interests, its gradations of knowledge, and its 
variety of rivalships, was united in one common zeal and was preserved by the compact, let us, 
when convened in this annual assembly to revive the recollection of our dangers, while we re- 
act the triumph of our liberties, blush at the apostacy of our patriotism. Whether recalled to 
duty by reflection or reverted to principle by local inspiration, let us unite in deprecating the 
curse of foreign influence, that Aaron's rod, more powerful than all the other serpents of 
democracy ; and impressed and humbled with a sense of our Cameleon greatness, and catching 
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some portion of the holy spirit of our ancestors, let us renew our solemn obligations, to vene- 
rate the memories of our fathers, to preserve their institutions, to emulate their virtues, to 
defend their inheritance, to cultivate a national character, to glow with pride at the name of 
our country, to become only Americans ! 

He also delivered an Address before the Members of Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society at their Anniversary Meeting, May 27, 1808, which was published by request 
of the Society, 

He married, May 21, 1799, Sarah Sumner Cushing, the daughter of Charles Cushing, 
who was Clerk of the County at the time of her marriage, and niece of William Cushing 
who had held the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Mass., and was at this 
time a Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court at Washington. She was also a niece of 
Increase Sumner who had recently died in office. Governor of the Commonwealth. She 
was herself a woman of great personal beauty and of noble presence. The wedding is 
said to have been a brilliant affair. She lived to a good old age, admired and beloved 
by a large circle of her descendants, several of whom still survive, remembering her 
well. She died on June 15, 1859. He died of consumption, Feb. 15, 1810. 

Children of Charles^ Paine, all born in Boston : 

i. Helen Maria' Paine, b. April 9, 1800; d. March 28, 1881; m. Sept. 30, 1823, 

George Blaukern Gary, of Boston. Had seven children, 
ii. Sarah Gushing Paine, b. June 18, 1802 ; d. July 28, 1848 ; m. Sept. 30, 1823, 

William Gushing Aylwin, of Boston ; no issue, 
iii. Harriet Augusta Paine, b. Feb. 16, 1804; d. Oct., 1820. 
Vn. .iv. Gharles Gushing Paine, b. July 11, 1808 ; d. Jan. 4, 1874. 
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Chakleb Gushing' Paine (Charles^* Robert TreaU^ Thomas^* James^^ Thomas^ 
Tko7nas'), born July 11, 1808; diedJan. 4, 1874; married Oct. 29, 1832, Fanny 
Cabot, daughter of Charles and Fanny (Cabot) Jackson, bom March 8, 1812, died 
Dec. 9, 1878. 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1827, studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1831. He entered into partnership with his brother-in-law, William C. 
Aylwin, and practiced for a short time. 

He loved the legal profession, in which so many of his ancestors had attained emi- 
nence, and might have achieved equal success except for his great nearsightedness, 
which made it hard for him to recognize his clients and discouraged him in his pursuit 
of business. In 1844 he purchased, for $5,500, his estate of 100 acres on the Beverly 
shore, with about a mile of the most beautiful sea^shore in the state. The increase in 
value of the land has been said to be unsurpassed in Massachusetts. Here he spent a 
large part of each year in the enjoyment of literature and biographical research. 

The following beautiful notice of Mrs. Paine was written by her brother-in-law, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, at her death in 1878 : 

MRS. FANNY CABOT PAINE. 

Never was there less need of words to sweeten the remembrance of one who has left us than 
for her whose name is here read for once withoat being connected with some act of charity or 
public service. Our community knows it well, associated as it has long been with generous 
contributions to the most varied objects of benevolence and with every form of good works for 
which the year had days and the day had hours. Busy in untiring personal labors, for which 
every selfish consideration was forgotten, listening to every complaining voice, lending help to 
every struggling fellow-creature whom she could reach, a mother to the motherless, a friend to 
the friendless, feeding the poor, comforting the sorrowing, her presence has been everywhere 
felt as that of a true follower of Him who went about doing good. 

Who that looked round the church where she had worshipped and labored so long and saw 
the multitudes gathered to show their love and honor for her memory, the rich forgetting their 
wealth, the poor forgetting their poverty in one common feeling ; who tliat saw the humhle, 
loving friends, the children and their mothers, passing by her coffin in long procession and 
bending over, one after another, to kiss her white forehead, could help feeling that all ^' the 

glories of our mortal state " can send nothing after a departed soul like this many-voiced bene- 
iction. She was little given to emotional manifestations, and her cheeks were not often wet 
until the tears fell upon them from the eyes of those to whom she had been an angel of mercy. 
She lived in active, incessant, ungrudging self-surrender to the work she had chosen. She had 
known great sorrows, but the *^ bruised reed " was not to be broken by personal suffering. 
Rather like a tower of strength, she stood firm, steadfast, immovable, for the support of others. 
It is a great void she leaves in going from us, so strong she was in will, in faith, in capacity tor 
work, in endurance, in serene hopefulness. 
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There is little need of ennmerating here the many charities in which she took a leading part. 
Her life was parcelled oat in varied serviceB, and if she did not take an active share in any 
work she approved of, it was because the sun would not be stayed at her bidding as it was 
stayed for Joshua. 

The gift of such a life as that just completed is a blessing which calls for gratitude andjjjoy, 
even in the midst of the sorrows of separation from one so dear. No shadows darkened its 
dose. As she had lived usefully, holily, and in many respects happily, so she passed, by the 
gentlest of transitions, from the best that earth oouL) give to the best that heaven can promise, 
and the last glimpse of her still features showed a look of such tranquil happiness that it seemed 
as if a voice of welcome must have reached her parting spirit before it left its earthly dwelling. 

WOBDS AT THE FuNBRAL, by ReV. Dr. ElLIS, 

December 11, 1878. 

Mt Drab Friends, — I have many things to say of her who is gone, but not now. The 
places which she has helped to consecrate by her praying aud her working are still pervaded 
by her presence, and a voice seems to say to me, ^' Let your words l>e few.*' I caD only remind 
you that the Light in which our dear friend walked was a Brightness for more worlds than 
this, and can never go down. For her to live was to live unto the Lord ; for her to die was to 

fo unto the Lord ; and we can look upon this dying only as the middle point between two 
lessed lives,— the life of grace and the life of glory. Her earthly following of Christ is 
ttided ; her heavenly following has begun. She rests from her labors, — from all that was toil 
and struggle and sometimes disappointment ; but her works follow her into His presence who 
said, ** My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." Let us take counsel and courage and large 
hope from her noble example ; and let our grateful memorial to this brave worker be our fol- 
lowing in her footsteps. 

Extracts from Sermon by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D,D„ at the First CHUROHy in 

Boston, December 15, 1878. 

" And the King shall answer and say unto them. Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." — Matt, xxv, 40. 

I have chosen the great parable of the judgment for my text to-day, not because I have 
found any new interpretation of its familiar words, or wish to enforce under its sanction any 
new commandment. It is simply impossible for me to speak from any other Scripture. The 
voice of one who, as we believe, has gone from us to be with the Lord, takes up this immortal 
story c^ the Great Assize. We have suddenly, and for us all too soon, lost from our religious 
household, which is so deeply indebted to her, one who, dearly as she loved the Bible, and 
dearly as she loved to teach its blessed sentences to the young, seemed sometimes almost unwil- 
ling to have them learn and repeat any words save those of our text for this morning. I think 
that her Book of books, if left to itself, would open and stay open at this parable. And in the 
whole way of her inward and outward life, in the spirit and the body of her Christianity, we 
have an admirable and instructive instance and illustration of what our religion was meant to 
do and can do in this present world, upon which Grod in Christ has so poured the light of His 
countenance. The words, ** Ye have done it unto me," had for this unwearied worker no feeble 
and far-off sound. Her Christianity was for her not a mere opinion, but a real and inexhausti- 
ble motive power laid np in a glonous Person, and having a local habitation and name. For 
this discerning spirit, the gracious and majestic form of Jesus shone out clear and fiur through 
all distances and shadows, the very reality of realities, as when he who was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's Day '^ turned to see the voice that spake with him, and being turned saw seven golden 
candlesticks, and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man." It was 
as if the old words had been fulfilled : *' Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face from 
any poor man, and then the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee." And so as 
to our other home, our Father's house on high, there was no dimness of vision. Those beauti- 
ful words of Watts, so often and in so many lives unfulfilled, were made good in her Christian 
experience. Singing of faith, he says : — 

** The want of si^ht she well supplies, 
She makes the pearly ^ates appear ; 
Far into distant worlds she pries, 
And brings unnnmber'd glories near.*' 
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*^ I am sure that I am withiD the troth, when, in the words of Old England's famous preacher, 
I say, * She was of a most noble and charitable soul ; a great lover of honorable actions, and as 
great a despiser of base things ; hugely loving to oblige others, and very unwilling to be in 
arrear to any upon the stock of courtesies and liberality ; so free in all acts of favor that she 
would not stay to hear herself thanked, as being unwilling that what good went from her to a 
needful or an obliged person should ever return to her again.' 

With the work of this religious society for the last score of years, the life of our friend has 
been inseparably bound up and blended. The growth of this fair building she eagerly watched 
from the foundation stones to the pinnacle ; and, when sacrifices were to be made for it, she was 
more than ready. She has been from first to last foremost amongst those who have succeeded 
in making this church a centre of charities, and, as we may say without arrogance, a beneficent 
power in this city. In our war time, you might have seen her, note-book in hand, at the corner 
of two of our most crowded streets, gathering up pupils for the first Boston school for newsboys, 
which was held in our old Chauncy Street Vestry until the city assumed the charge of it ; or, 
at another hour of the sanoe day, perhaps in the Employment Rooms for the wives of soldiers, 
enlisting, by way of side occupation and to gather up the fragments of time, recruits for our 
Sunday School, then but a little flock, and you would have found that she was not of that over 
large company who begin what they never finish. Her work, like all genuine work, grew upon 
her hands. Her last hour, outside of her own dwelling, was passed in our chapel with her 
scholars; it was her chief luxury to drive when she was not able to walk, in order to be with 
them ; and her invariable rule was to leave her country horae in the summer time and take her 
place in the school so long as it was open. I cannot tell you how near her scholars were to her 
heart, in their homes or their homelessness, in their joys and sorrows. No undiscriminating giver, 
she was sure that what went forth from your open hands in our church work was wisely as well as 
tenderly given. When I am asked. Why is it that you have so large a Sunday School in what 
seems an out-of-the-way place for such an assembling ? I can only point you to her, and to 
those who have so long and earnestly wrought with her. Very directly, if not immediately, 
growing from our Newsboys' school came the Children's Aid Society, with its admirable Home 
in Newton ; destined, I hope, to be the first of many such informal and manageable institutions, 
which shall replace our lumbering and helpless and only so-called reformatories. To this Home 
our friend was a visitor beyond any of its supporters. With her executive ability and fidelity, 
she did more than all of us to make it at once the cheapest and the healthiest and most com- 
fortable of homes, — without waste, but without rags or hunger. And if, as we ventured on the 
last Lord's Day to ask of Him who is doubtless wiser and more loving as well as stronger than 
we, the sickness which has so bereaved us had not been unto death, I doubt not there would have 
come out of it some ingenious devise of humanity, as when once in a long and tedious illness 
she schemed and planned the reproduction in our city of the diet kitchen for those who are at 
once sick and impoverished. But it would be hard to name a public necessity or a work of 
charity, from the terrible stress of our years of war — a war to which she made the costliest of 
sacrifices — to the pestilence of this last summer, that did not call her to the front amongst 
workers and givers." 

Children : 

13. i. Charles Jackson* Paine, b. Aug. 26, 1833. 

14. ii. William Cushing Paine, b. Aug. 26, 1834; d. Sept. 14, 1889. 

15. iii. Robert Treat Paine, b. Oct. 28, 1835. 

iv. Frances Jackson Paine, b. Sept. 19, 1837 ; d. March 2, 1901. 
V. Sarah Cushing Paine, b. Dec. 15, 1838. 
vi. Marianne Paine, b. Nov. 5, 1843. 

16. vii. Scmner Paine, b. May 10, 1845 ; d. July 3, 1863. 
viii. Helen Paine, b. Feb. 6, 1851. 

17. ix. Cary Paine, b. April 20, 1853 ; d. March 15, 1854. 



The sketch of this line of the Paine familr will be taken np in Part Third. 



APPENDIX. 



OTHER DESCENDANTS OF ROBERT TREAT* PAINE, 

THE SIGNER. 

This appendix gives data as to the descendants of Robert Treat* Paine, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, other than the issue of Charles* Paine, grandfather 
of the present living generations of the Paine family who will be mentioned later. 

Children of Robert Treat* Paine : 

i. Robert* Paine, b, 1770 ; H. C. 1789 ; d. July 28, 1798, unmarried, 
ii. Sally Paine, b, 1772; d. Jan. 26, 1823, unmarried. 

iii. Thomas, afterward Robert Treat Paine, b. 1773 ; H. C. 1792 ; d. Nov. 13, 1811. 
VI iv. Charles Paink, b. 1775; H. C. 1793; d. Feb. 15, 1810; {ante, pages 42-47). 
V. Henrtt Paine, b. 1777; d. June 8, 1814. 

vi. Mary Paine, b. 1780; d. Feb. 27, 1842; m. Rev. Elisha Clap. No issue- 
vii. Maria Antoinette Paine, b. 1782; d. March 26, 1842; m. Deacon Samuel 

Greele. No issue, 
viii. LucRETiA Paine, b. 1785 ; d. Aug, 27, 1823, unmarried. 

• 

iii. Thomas' Paine, b. 11773; d. Nov. 13, 1811; sometimes called Robert Treat 
Paine, the poet, for after the death of his older brother Robert the Legislature of 
Massachusetts granted his petition for a " Christian name." 

A volume of his "Works in Verse and Prose" was published in Boston, 1812. 

He married Eliza B^ker, February 22, 1795, and had three children: 1. Eliza, 
2. Robert Treat, and 3. James Henry. 

1. Eliza^ Paine, d, 1834 ; m. 1822, Nathaniel A. Prentiss, who d. about 1850. They 

had one daughter, Mary Ann, b. 1824, m. 1845, Rev. Erastus B. Claggett of 
Lyndeborough, N. H., and had one (laughter, P^Iiza, and three sons. 

2. Robert Tkeat Paink, b. Oct 12, 1803; d. June 3, 1885. H. C. 1822. Some- 

times called the *^ astronomer," since he devoted his life chiefly to the study of the 
sun, moon and stars, especially the eclipses of the moon. Soon after his gradua- 
tion, he computed all the eclipses of the sun for the century, which were to be 
either total or annular in any part of the United States. A list of them was pub- 
lished in the American Almanack. For sixty-three years he made daily obser- 
vations oi the weather and published full and accurate meteorological reports. He 
married Anne Stevens in 1843, but having no children gave his affections to the 
study of the heavenly bodies. He was a member of the first visiting committee 
appointed to inspect the Observatory of Harvard College, the other members 
being John Quincy Adams, Abbott Lawrence and David Sears, and he was con- 
tinued upon that committee so lonir as he lived. In 1830 he was elected as a 
Fellow of the American Academy, and for several of the last years of his life was 
its senior member. By his will he created a Fund of $50,000 to endow the Pro- 
fessorship of Practical Astronomy, and ^ave the residue of his estate to Harvard 
College for the use of the Observatory His cousin Robert Treat* Paine ( II. C. 
1855) was the executor of his will, and turned over in all to Harvard College 
$319,273.68. 
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8. Jaites Henrt Paine, b. April 10, 1805; d. Dec 23, 1885; sometimes called the 
'^ miser." He neyer married. His only pleasures in life were mnsic and money. 
His ear and taste for mosic were exquisite. His passion for hoarding money grew 
with years into a disease. He passed the last of his life in New York, under a 
guise of abject poverty, living in conditions surpassing belief. Some seventeen 
years before he died, he brought one morning a big parcel, wrapped ap in brown 
paper, to his friend Charles P. Chickeriiig, of the musical firm of Chickering & 
Co., on Fifth Ave., and asked him to put it in his safe and keep it for him. There 
it lay. After James Paine's death, apparently in wretched penury, for he would 
not spend the allowance his brother sent him each month in the belief that he had 
lost his money, Mr. Chickering was about to throw the old parcel away, sup- 
posing it to be perhaps old clothes. On opening it, it turned out to be full of rolls 
of bank bills, some rolls of $100 bills, some of $1,000 bills, some of all sorts of 
bills, some of U. S. greenbacks. All were good, none outlawed. The grand total 
was about $400,000. Mr. Chickering did up the pircel hastily and took the train 
for Boston to declare the story to Robert Treat Paine [H. C. 1855], supposing 
him to be the heir, James's brother Robert having died earlier in 1885. The 
Claggetts were, of course, the heirs, and took the estate after a fierce fight against 
a forged will, made by yillains in New York. 

V. Henry* Painr, b. 1777; d. June 8, 1814; the fifth child of Robert Treat* 
Paine, the sicrner, married January 25, 1805, Olive Lyman, daughter of Theodore 
Lyman, of Waltham. Both he and his wife died young, leaving an only daughter, 
Lucj Lyman, bom October 19, 1805, who married Russell Sturgis (Baring Bros & 
Co.) in March, 1828, and died in the following Auo^u^t leaving no issue. A beautiful 
portrait of her long hung on the walls of her husband^s house in London and is now 
in the possession of Col. Charles Russell Codman of Boston. 

Thus it appears that the only descendants of Robert Treat* Paine, the signer, are : 
In the male line 

The Paines, issue of Charles Cushing^ Paine, who wiU be mentioned in Part Third. 

And in the female line 

1. The Claggetts, issue of Mrs. Erastus B. Claggett. 

2. The Carys, issue of Mrs. George B. Cary (p. 47). 
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PART SECOND. 



PAINE ANCESTRY IN FEMALE LINES. 



SNOW ANCESTRY. 



Nicholas SnowasGoii stance Hopkins. 

I 
Marj SnowssThomas' Paine. 

[From Thb Snow Gbnealoot, by Mrs. M. L. T. Aldbn. Reprinted from 

N. £. H. & G. Register, Jan., 1893.] 

Nicholas* Snow came in the Ann in 1623, and had share in the division of 
land in Plymouth, 1624 ; settled in Eastham in 1645 ; a man of much note. We 
find where he lived, and his neighbors, from Plymouth Colony Records, vol.1, page 59. 
" A heigh waye " ^ from Plymouth to the Eele River. . . • The upper way to Thomas 
Clarkes still ; the lower way from Ralph Wallens right out to Holmans Rock ; allowed 
fourty foote on the west side, and so straight to Manesses Kempton's ground, whose 
fence is to be removed twenty foote inward, and so passing betweene two rocks at the 
brooke, straight to Edward Banges, leaveing his house west, and so along, leaveing 
Nicholas Snowes house east & so to Mr Hopkin's house, leaveing it east, and so up 
the valley to Thomas Clarkes uper stile, the foote way to be continued from Mr Hop- 
kin's, in the old path, belowe Thomas Clarkes to the heigh way,'' etc. 

He was freeman 1633. He with six others — Mr. Thomas Prence, John Doane, 
Nicholas Snow, Josias Cook, Richard Higgins, John Smally, and Edward Bangs — 
seven families, in all forty-nine souls, began the settlement of Eastham — at first called 
Nauset, early in 1645. It *^is granted to be a township, and to have all the privileges 
of a township as other towns within the government have" in 1646. " Thus recog- 
nized a meeting of the inhabitants, duly convened, elected Nicholas Snow Town clerk, 
Edward Banks town treasurer, & Josias Cooke town constable." Nicholas Snow was 
town clerk from 1646, sixteen years ; was deputy from 1648, three years ; was select- 
man from 1663, seven years. He and his son Mark signed the call to Rev. John Mayo 
to settle as their minister in 1655. He was one of Gov. Thomas Prence's associates, 
We think he was born in England. 
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Henry F. Waters, in his Genealogical Gleanings in England (Register, vol. 39, 
page 16()), states that Joseph Walker of St. Margaret's, city of Westminster, gentle- 
man, in his will dated 13 Feb. 1666, proved Feb. 27, 1666, bequeaths ^'to my kins- 
woman Mary Snow, wife of Nicholas Snow, citizen & armourer of London, whome I 
nominate executrix." Also the will of George Upham, Wivelscombe, Somerset, dated 
1653, mentions testator's brother-in-law Nicholas Snow. This Nicholas Snow and 
Mary his wife may have been the parents of our Nicholas. He names his oldest 
daughter Mary. 

He died at Eastham, Nov. 15, 1676. He married in Plymouth, Constance Hop- 
kins, daughter of Mr. Stephen Hopkins. They came in the Mayflower. 

The following is the 

Will of Nicholas Snow. 

I, Nicholas Snow of Eastham being old and infirm of body but of perfect memory and under- 
standing, not knowing the day of my departure but yet daily expecting my last change I think 
it meet to leave this behind mee as my last will and testament. 

Impt. I commend my sole into the arms of God's Mercy through Christ Jesus in whom I 
hope to sleep, and mj body to a decent burial ; and as concerning my temporal estate that God 
of his Goodness has given me, it is my last will and testament that after this manner it should 
be disposed of 

It. To my son Jabez Snow I give all my land lying between my house and my son Thomas 
Paines 

Item. I give to my loving wife Constant Snow all my stock of cattle, sheep, horses, swine 
whatsoever to be at her disposall for her comfort and support of her life with ail the moveable 
goods I am possessed of ; and after her decease stock and moveables to be equally divided 
amongst all my children. 

Item. To my wife I give the pte. and disposal of that part of my house shee now dwells in 
during her life time, and after her death to be my sons, Jabez Snow 

I do give to the Church at Eastham for the furniture of the Table of the Lord with pewter, 
or other. I do say I do give ten shillings out of my estate after my wife's decease. 

That this is my last Will and Testament I have sett my hand and seal, this fourteenth day 
of November, one thousand six hundred and seventy and six. 

Witnessed, signed and sealed, Nicholas Snow. 

in the presence of us : 
Samuel Treat 
Thomas Paine, Sen. 

It is my desire that Dea. Samuel Freeman and John Mayo would oversee the same and faith- 
ful performance of this my last will and testament ; and be helpful in any case of need concern- 
ing the same. 

Nicholas does not mention his daughters in his will, and we suppose they received 
their portions when they married. 

Mary (probably the eldest), daughter of Nicholas and Constance (Hopkins) Snow, 
married Thomas* Paine. 



•N 
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HOPKINS ANCESTRY. 



Stephen Hopkins «= 

Constance «» Nicholfts Snow. 

Mary Snow ^s Thomas* Paine. 

" Stephen Hopkins, gent.** as he is called in a deed recorded in Plymouth Colony 
Records, Vol. I, page 20, is said by Mourt (Morton) to have been *'of London.'* 
This statement is made to separate him and two others from seven companions who 
were of the Ley den church. 

He came to this western world in the famous Mayflower, signed the Compact, and 
was one of the very foremost men of the company. Bradford's list of the passengers 
thus registers him and his family : 

'^ M^ Stephen Hopkins, <& Elizabeth his wife ; and . 2. children, caled Giles, and Constanta a 
doughter, both by a former wife. And . 2. more by this wife, caled Damaris, and Oceanus, the 
last was borne at sea. And . 2. servants, called Edward Doty, and Edward Litster." 

In 1650 Gov. Bradford gives a brief account of the history of the company and the 
increase of the families ; his reference to the Hopkinses is as follows : 

'^ M' Hopkins, and his wife are now both dead ; but they lived above . 20. years in this place, 
and had one sone, and . 4. doughters borne here. Ther sone became a seaman, & dyed at Bar- 
badoee, one daughter dyed here, and . 2. are maried. one of them hath . 2. children, and one is 
yet to mary. So their Increase, which still survive, are . 5. But his sone Giles is maried, and 
hath . 4. children. His doughter Constanta, is also maried, and hath . 12. children all of them 
living, and one of them is maried." 

Mr. Hopkins was a member of the council or board of ** Assistants " in 1633, at the 
time when the earliest list of these officers now extant was made. 

He kept a public house at one time, for the Court was obliged to take cognizance 
of disturbances which occurred in his house, — '^ suffering excessive drinking" at one 
time, selling beer and wine at excessive rates, '* to the oppressing & impoverishing of 
the colony " at another, and for similar overcharge on '* nutmegs " at another time. 

These items do not prove more than that Mr. Hopkins was lenient to his customers 
and seeking ^^ a living " from his business. The laws were awkwardly framed ; his 
offences may have been technical rather than real.* At all events he was respected 
by the community in general. His official positions show this conclusively. 

He had liberty to build a house at Mattacheese (Yarmouth) and to cut hay there 
to winter his cattle, 7 August, 1638 ; but the clause was inserted — probably on account 
of the estimation in which he was held by the leaders — " provided that it be not to 
withdraw him from the towne of Plymouth." When the settlement was incorporated 
a little later his name did not appear among those who had removed thither. He was 
a volunteer for service in the Pequot war. 

* A sample of the charges hronght against the early settlers hj zealous officials or unreasonable neighbors 
is the foLlowinf? : 

3 Dec 1639. "M*" Steephen Hopkins, upon psentment for selling a looking glasse for 16*, the like whereof 
was bought in the Bay for ix**, is referred to further information.** 

The attempt to reg^ulate Plymouth prices by those of Boston is amusing enough to-day ; but at that date 
the matter seemed serious. 
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He died in 1644. His will, dated June 6, was probated Aug. 20 of that year. 
He bequeathed to his sons Giles and Caleb ; daughters Constance, Deborah, Damaris 
and Elizabeth ; to Stephen, son of Giles. The estate was divided May 19, 1647. The 
widow Elizabeth survived until 1659 ; her estate was administered upon Oct. 6, 1659. 

Mr. Hopkins was a member of at least two of the parties which went out exploring 
from Cape Cod Harbor before the colony located at Plymouth. He was joined to 
Captain Standish on the visit to the Indians who showed themselves Feb. 17, 1621, 
and was the keeper or host of Samoset, March 16 following. He was sent with Wins- 
low to see Massasoit at Pokauket in July ; these missions were testimonials to hij 
sagacity and bravery and to the breadth of his judgment, we may suppose. 

Of his nine children the second, Constanta or Constance, born in England, married 
Nicholas Snow. 



THACHER ANCESTRY. 



< 

Anthony Thacher at [Elizabeth Jones]. 

Jonn Thacher ^Rebecca Winslow. 

Betnia Thacher 3= James* Paine. 

^' 1635, Ang. 16, a great tempest, in which a bark of Mr. Allerton's, retaming from Ipswich 
to Marblehead, was cast away upon Cape Add, & 21 persons drowned — among the rest Mr. 
John Avery, who was to be settled at Marblehead, a miDister in Wiltshire, a godly man, with 
his wife and six small children. None were saved but Mr. Aothony Thacher and his wife, who 
were cast on shore & preserved by a powder horn, & a bag with a ilint, & goat & a cheese cast 
on shore after them, together with some bedding & other necessaries ; they were taken off the 
third day after by a shallop, which came to look for another shallop missing. The General 
Court allowed him £26.13.4 towards his losses, & divers good people gave him besides; his 
children with him were aU lost. 

His brother Peter was a clergyman of the city of Salisbury. Anthony's nephew Thomas, 
first pastor of the third Church in Boston, came round by land & escaped. Mr. Avery was 
cousin of Anthony & came over in 1634 in a fleet of about 20 vessels in which also came Sir 
H. Vane. The rock was called Avery*s Fall & the island Thacher's Woe or Thacher's Island." 

[Wintbrop's Joarnal, Vol. 1, 166; 1 His. CoU., 8, 279; Mather's Magnalia, 3, 77. Ditto Bemarkable Provi- 
dences, Art. 1.} 

Anthony ThacheS, the subject of this heart-rending Narrative, was a tailor, from 
Salisbury, in Wiltshire, where his brother Peter was the rector of the church of St. 
Edmund a^ early as 1622. It was written in a letter to his brother, as Increase 
Mather says, " within a few days after that eminent providence happened to him, when 
matters were fresh in his memory." 

Anthony Thacher sailed from Southampton in April 1635, in the James, of London, 
and arrived at Boston, June 3. With him came his brother's son, Thomas, then a 
youth of fifteen, his parents intending soon to follow with the rest of the family ; which 
intention, however, was prevented by the death of his mother. Cotton Mather says 
that " a day or two before that fatal voyage from Newbury to Marblehead, our young 
Thacher had such a strong and sad impression upon his mind about the issue of the 
voyage, that he, with another, would needs go the journey by land, and so he escaped 
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perishing with some of his pious and precious friends by sea. He (Thomas) was edu- 
cated for the ministry under the Rev. Charles Chauncy, afterwards President of Har- 
vard College, married May 11, 1643, a daughter of the Rev. Ralph Partridge of 
Duxbury, was ordained pastor of the church at Weymouth, Jan. 2, 1645, and installed 
the first pastor of the Third, or Old South Church, in Boston, Feb. 16, 1670, where 
he continued till he died, Oct. 16, 1678, aged 58. 

After that sad catastrophe, by which he lost all his children, Anthony Thacher 
resided at Marshfield, and "the General Court," says Winthrop, *' gave him £26 13s. 4d. 
towards his losses, and divers good people gave him besides." In Jan. 1639, he 
removed to Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, being one of the three original grantees of land 
in that town, where he resided till his death, Aug. 22, 1667, aged about 80. The 
inventory of his estate amounted to £266 9.9. He was deputy from Yarmouth many 
terms between 1645 and 1665. He left two sons and one daughter, born after the 
disastrous shipwreck, John, Judah and Bethiah, who, tradition aays^ were the chil- 
dren of a second wife, named Elizabeth Jones, whom he married about six weeks be- 
fore he left England. A long line of descendants, the children of John, perpetuate the 
name at Yarmouth, Boston, and elsewhere. The late Dr. James Thacher, of Plymouth, 
was a descendant from Anthony in the sixth generation. Winthrop mentions among 
the articles saved from the wreck *^ a truss of bedding " ; and Dr. Thacher states that ^ a 
cradle coverlet, of scarlet broadcloth, and some articles of clothing, said to have been 
saved from the shipwreck, are now in the possession of Mr. Peter Thacher, and such 
is the veneration for these relics, that every child of Thacher families that has been 
baptized in Yarmouth has been carried to the baptismal font enwrapped in them. 

[See Increase Mather's niustrious Providences, pages 2-14; Winthrop, 1, 441-448; Mass. Hist. Ck)ll., 
Tiu. 277, zxviii. 317, 319 ; N. Eng. Magazine, vii. 1-16. i 

Note by Alexander Young, to Anuiony Thacher*8 Narrative of ShipnTeck in Young's Chronicles of Mass., 
pages 484-495.] 

Anthony left two sons, one of whom, Judah, settled in Connecticut. 

John Thacher, the other son, born after the above shipwreck in 1639, was a 
colonel and many years counsellor of Massachusetts; he died 8 May, 1713, te. 74. 
His first wife was Rebecca, daughter of Josiah Winslow (the brother of Gov. Edward 
W.). She was bom in 1642, and they were married Nov. 6, 1661. She died July 
15, 1683. His second wife was Lydia Gorham (daughter of Col. G. of Barnstable), 
who was born 1661, and married Jan. 11, 1684. She died Aug. 2, 1744, se. 83. 
He had twenty children, eight by his first and twelve by his second wife. 

'< Tradition has preserved a singular anecdote of John Thacher, a son of one of the first 
settlers in Massachusetts. He was married in 1661 to Rebecca Winslow, and being on his 
way to Yarmouth with his bride, they stopped for the night at the house of one Col. Gorham, 
at Barnstable. In the merry conversation with the newly married couple an infant was intro- 
duced, about three weeks old, and the night of her birth was mentioned to Mr. Thacher ; he 
observed that it was the very night on which he was married, and taking the child in his arms, 
presented it to his bride, saying " Here, my dear, is a little lady, born on the same night we 
were married ; I wish you would kiss her, for I intend to have her for my second wife." '^ I 
will, my dear," she replied, " to please you, but I hope it will be long before your intention is 
fulfilled." Then, taking the babe, she kissed it heartily, and so gave it into the nurse's hands. 
This jesting prediction was eventually verified ; Mr. Thacher's mfe died, and the child, arriving 
at mature age, actually became his second wife in 1684." — \^Salem Mercury,'] 

He waa deputy from Yarmouth, 1669, '70, '71 ; was an Assistant of Plymouth 
Colony. 

Bethiah, the fourth child of Col. John Thacher, born July 10, 1671, married James' 
Paine. 
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WINSLOW ANCESTRY. 



Josiah WinsloTv as Margaret Bourne. 

Rebecca Winslow ^ John Thacher. 

Betnia Thacber ae James* Paine. 

Kenelme Winslowb, of the parish of St. Andrew in the city of Worcester, Eng- 
land, died in 1607. He owned estates called " Clerkenleap '* and "Newport's Place," 
in Kempsey, near by. His will, which was dated 14 April, 1607, was proved 9 No- 
vember of the same year, and is still to be seen in Worcester. In it he mentions his 
widow Katherine, and refers to his children and grandchildren without giving names. 
Will is given in Winslow Memorial, page 21. 

Edward Winslowb, asserted by the author of the Winslow Memorial to have beem 
"the only son of Kenelm of whom we have any knowledge,** and to have been born at 
St. Andrew's parish, Worcester, 17 Oct., 1560, is supposed to have married for his 
first wife, Eleanor Pelham, daughter of Sir Herbert Pelham of Droit wich, by whom 
he had a son Richard, born about 1585, and who died 20 May, 1659. Edward died 
before 1631. He married (2) at St. Bride's Church, London, 4 November, 1594, 
Magdelene Ollyver. The records of baptisms of the children of this couple are to be 
found in the parish register of St. Peter's, Droitwich (a town 7 miles from the city of 
Worcester). The eldest, Edward, is he who became one of the Mayflower company, 
governor several terms, and a writer of several valuable works, relative to the colony. 

The ninth child, 

Josiah Winslow, youngest son of Edward Winslow, Esquire, of Droitwich, Eng- 
land, and a brother of Edward Winslow, the renowned governor of Plymouth Colony, 
was born in Droitwich, Feb. 11, and baptized there the 16th, in the year 1605-6. He 
came to Plymouth as an accountant in the service of Mr. Shirley, an important mem- 
ber of the Plymouth Colonial company. After a time he removed to Marshfield. He 
served as ** committee" or "deputy" (representative) to the Plymouth General Court 
many terms, from 1643 to 1660. 

He settled on a tract of land extending from the more elevated lands of his brother 
Kenelm, southerly to the northerly banks of Green's Harbor River. It was fortunate 
for Marshfield that the services of so intelligent a man were available. As town clerk 
for many years, he made the fullest and most satisfactory records of the early clerks 
of Marshfield. 

The town records, as copied, begin with the date Sept. 27, 1643. At this date the 
Pequot war was going on, and there being fear of Indian invasion " it was agreed that 
there be a constant watch in the township — that is to say in four different quarters — at 
Edward Winslow's, at Mr. William Thomas', at Mr. Thomas Bourne's, and the fourth 
at Robert Barker's — Edward Winslow, Lieut. Nathaniel Thomas, Josiah Winslow and 
William Brookes have charge there, .... that Mr. Bourne's family, &c., &c., be 
under Josiah Winslow, .... that a guard of two at least be maintained out of 
these, and that a sentinel be maintained all day at the place of guard ; that for four- 
teen days at least every man shall lodge in his clothes with arms ready at his bedside ; 
that in case of an alarm at night from any other township every guard discharge only 
one piece, but if in our own town two pieces." 
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At a town-meeting held on the 27th of February, 1643-4, it was " agreed that at the 
beginning of every meeting a moderator shall be chosen," &c., &c. Josiah Winslow 
acted as moderator in 1656—7. 

It is probable that Josiah Winslow was chosen town clerk in 1646, as the record of 
that year states that he was appointed to record the births, deaths and marriages ; and 
that he continued in the office until his death in 1674. 

Under the date of August 1645, the following entry is found : 

*' On a motion being made for one to teach school, we, whose names are underwrit- 
ten, are willing to pay yearly, besides paying for our children we shall send, viz. : 
Edward Winslow 20 sh. Thomas Bourne 10 sh. Josiah [Winslow] 10 sh. 

In 1654 Josiah Winslow and William Ford were authorized to build a sufficient mill 
to grind the corn of the town at the South River. 

The first reference in the records to any grant of land in Marshfield, is under date of 
Jan. 6, 1636, stating that grants of lands at Eel River to Josiah and Kenelm Wins- 
low were made void upon grants made to them at Green's Harbor. The grant to Josiah 
Winslow at Green's Harbor, made Dec. 4, 1637, was of one hundred acres. On the 
30th of March, 1636/7, John and Josiah Winslow were permitted to mow the grass 
for that year on Great Wood Island at Green's Harbor. 

He married in 1636, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Bourne. He died 1 Dec. 1674, 
aged 69 years. In his will he bequeathed to his four daughters, to his granddaughter 
Hannah Miller, and to ** the teacher, Mr. Arnold ;" made his wife Margaret executrix* 

Of his five children the fourth, Rebecca Winslow, bom July 15, 1643, married, 
Nov. 6, 1601, John Thacher. 
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Thomas Bourne aa Elusabeth . . . 

Margaret Bourne s» Josiah Winslow. 

I 
Bebecca Winslow » John Thacher. 

Betnia Thacher &= James" Paine. 

Thomas Bourne was a resident of Plymouth in 1636 ; January 2, 1636-7, he was 
admitted a freeman of the Colony and at the same date a tract of land was assigned to 
his son Kichard for his use. 

He removed to Marshfield early in the settlement of that place if not at its very begin- 
ning ; was chosen one of its deputies or representatives in 1642 and at later times. He 
was a citizen of repute, a man of substance. 

He married (perhaps as his first wife) Elizabeth , who was buried in Marsh- 

field, July 18, 1660 ; he married afterward a wife named Martha, who survived him. 

He was buried May 11, 1684, aged, as the record avers, 83 years. He left a will 
in which he appointed his son John " right heir and executor," and gave his estate to 
his daughters, " Bradford," " Smith," " Winslow " and " TUden " ; to son Nathaniel TU- 
den ; to John, Thomas, Joseph and Robert Waterman, and (the minister) **Mr. Ar- 
nold." 

Of his seven children the sixth, Margaret Bourne, married Josiah Winslow. 
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Richard Treat B 

Gov. Bobert Treat » Jane Tapp. 

ReT. Samuel Treat = Abigail (Willard) Estabrook. 

Eanice Treat «* Rev. Thomas* Paine. 
Robert Treats Paine. 

Richard Treat, one of the patentees named in the Charter of Charles II , was a 
distinguished citizen of Wethersfield, Conn., as early as 1640. In 1642 he was 
appointed by the General Court, in connection with Governor Wyllys, Messrs. Haynes, 
Hopkins, Whiting and others, to superintend building a ship and to collect a revenue 
for that object. During the following year he served as a colonial grand juror, and 
in 1644 he was, for the first time, a member of the General Court, a post of honor to 
which he was several times reelected. From 1658 until 1665, he was an assistant or 
magistrate of the colony, and was one of the collectors of the Fenwick tax, and of the 
fund for the support of students in the College at Cambridge. On the 22d of April, 
1662, letters patent under the great seal received the royal signature, giving to the 
petitioners the most ample privileges. They confirmed in the patentees the title and 
jurisdiction of the whole tract of land granted to the earl of Warwick in free and com- 
mon socage, and to their successors, forever. The names of the patentees in the 
charter were John Win throp, Richard Treat, etc. — nineteen in all — to whom, to- 
gether with all the other freemen of Connecticut then existing, and who might after- 
wards be admitted electors or freemen to the end of time, were given the irrevocable 
privileges of being " one body corporate and politic, in fact and name, by the name of 
the governor and company of the English colony of Connecticut in New England in 
America, and that by the same name they and their successors should have perpetual 
succession." He died in 1669. The following is a copy of his Will : 

« The last Will and Testament of Richard Treat, Sen', of Wethersfield, in the Colony of 
Connecticut, in manner and forme as foUoweth. 

Imprimis. I being weak and infirme of body, but of sound understanding and of competent 
memory, doe resigne my Soule to the Lord, hoping to be justified and saved by the meritt of 
Christ & my body to be buryed. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my loving Wife, Mrs. Treat, after my decease, all the Lands 
of what kind soever I stand possessed of within the Bownds of Wethersfield, viz. : ^ve Acres 
of Land lying in the dry swamp, which I have Improved and prepared for use, lyeing next my 
Sonn James his land. 

Item. One peace of Meadow lyeing in the great Meadow, Comonly called By the Name of 
send Home. 

Item. The one half, or Eight Acres next Home of that peice of Meadow land commonly 
called fill bame. 

Item. The Home lott, By the playne barn side. 

Item. The dwelling house that I formerly lived in, with convenient yard room, and that 
end of the Barne on this side of the thrashing fioore next the dwelling house with the one half 
of that Lott belonguing to the said dwelling house lyeing next his Sonn Richards house & Lott, 
Except my wife and Son James shall agree other wise. 

Item. All my pasture land fenced in beyownd my daughter HoUister's Lott. 
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Item. The ase of two of my best Cowe* which she shall chasse which is, they shall continue 
& stand longer than my loveing wife liveth, they shall be my eldest Sonne Richard Treats. I 
give to my loveing wife, the standing bed, bedding, bedsted w'^ all the furniture thereto, 
belonging with the use of so much of the house hold Goods, during her life time, as she shall 
judg needfuU for her comfort of what Sort Soever. 

£em. I give and bequeath to my eldest Son Richard Treat, the full possession and con^ 
firmation of the farme of Nayog, with all the respective priviledges thereto belonging, with 
Three of my youngest Heifers. 

Item. I give to my seconn Sonn Robert Treate, Tenn pownds. 

Item. I give to my youngest Sonn, James Treate, besides the Lands all ready made over 
to him, my Mill and grinding Stone, farm Timber, chaines, stillyards and my little Bible. 

Item. I give unto my Sonn in law, Matthew Campfield, Tweatie powpds for that which is 
remayneing of his portion. 

Item. I give to my daughter Hollister, Forty Shillings. 

Item. To my daughter, Johnson, Tenn Shillings. 

Item. My debts being payd^ I give to my lovening Son* John Demon and Robert Webster, 
equally, all the rest of my Goods and Chatties, whatsoever, except Mr. Perkin's Booke, which 
I give to my Sonne John Demon, and my great Bible to my daughter Honour Demon, and that 
money in my Cousen Samuel Wells his hand unto my Cousen David Demon, son of John 
Demon, Sen^ and my desire is, that my sonns in law, John Demon, Robert Webster, & Richard 
Treat, would be my overseers for their mutuall helpfullness to my loveing Wife, & endeavoure 
to see the accomplishment, this my last Will and Testament, <& for the rattifycation hereof, I 
have this Thirteenth of February, 1668 set — to my hand & Seale. 



Richard Tbeat, Sen." < seal j- 



John Harvey Treat, A.M., author of *'The Treat Family," procured the servicea 
of Mr. J. Henry Lea and other expert genealogists, and had investigation made into 
the history of families of the name Treat, Tratt, Trott, etc., with the result that he 
discovered a family at Pitminster, four miles south of Taunton, Somersetshire, Eng-r 
land, which seemed to him to be that of the Connecticut pioneer. Richard and Alice 
(Gaylord) Tratt had several children, some of the names corresponding to some of 
those of the Connecticut family, whose baptisms are recorded, and who do not appear to 
have remained in the parish or vicinity. Mr. J. H. Treat has such faith in the Pit^ 
minster origin of the family that he has erected in the ancient church of St. Andrew and 
St. Mary at Pitminster a tablet in memory of the Connecticut family, and a memorial 
church organ. 

The second son of the pioneer Richard Treat was 

ROBERT TREAT, Governor of Connecticut. 

Robert Treat, the third governor of Connecticut under the charter, was bom in England. 
At an early age he accompanied his father to America. From what cause it does not appear, he 
did not long remain with his father, but made his home in Milf ord, during the infancy of that set- 
tlement, while yet it was a republic independent of New Haven. At the first meeting of the 
planters of Milf ord, and when Robert Treat was, as we suppose, only eighteen years old, he was 
chosen to aid in surveying and laying out the lands of the new plantation. Soon afterwards he 
was appointed one of the ^ve judges that constituted the '^ particular court" of the Common* 
wealth. After Milford was joined with New Haven in 1644, he soon became known in the 
colony as a gentleman of good culture and marked abilities. In 1661 he was elected a magis- 
trate and remained in the magistracy until 1664, when he declined any longer to hold office 
under a government that he felt to be already tottering to its fall, crushed by the weight of 
debts and taxes, and hemmed in by a troop of adverse circumstances that, like a beleaguering 
army, cut off at once all supplies and all hope. It was mainly through his Influence that Milford 
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left the jurisdictioD of New Haven and placed herself in the keeping of Connecticut. He was 
the only man then living in the colony of New Haven, who had at the same time the moral 
courage and the resolute will successfully to meet the unabated opposition of Davenport to the 
union, that could hardly have been effected as it was, had he failed to unite his fe^u'less counsels 
with the persuasive admonitions of Winthrop. 

[From the Genealogy of the Treat Family, page 135.] 

In 1 665 he was elected as Deputy to the General Court, and the succeeding year nominated 
as Assistant, but again either failed of an election or refused the place, and from this time for 
several years his name disappears from the colonial reconls. But he was busy elsewhere. 
Many of the inhabitants of Milford and other towns, disliking the Union forced upon them by 
Connecticut, assisted by untoward circumstances, and hearing that the colony of New Jersey 
offered favorable opportunities for establishing their peculiar form of mixed eeclesiastical and 
political government, in 1666, sent Robert Treat and two or three others to investigate and, if 
possible and desirable, to make preparation for the founding of a new town in that place. 

They selected what is now Newark for the site of their town, purchased it from the Indians 
(satisfying a doubtful claim to a part of it rather than enter into a conflict), and made all nec- 
essary preparations for the arrival of the settlers. Early in May some of the settlers came and 
established a " Godly Government" upon the spot. Robert Treat with ten others, five being a 
quorum, was chosen to act in settling the place and preserving order. A year after, all the 
emigrants arrived and the lots already laid out were divided, those from each town taking lots 
in a group by themselves. But first the neighbors of Milford and New Haven gave way that 
Capt. Robert Treat should choose his lot, which being done, and two more acres than the ave- 
rage being given to him, the remainder was distributed evenly among the rest, six acres each. 
Thus they honored their pioneer. 

Here, as in Milford, he was foremost whenever bounds were to be settled. Elizabeth town, 
their nearest neighbor, had a dispute with Newark concerning the extent of their respective 
rights, and commissioners from Elizabethtown met Robert Treat and others from Newark, em- 
powered to settle the dividing line, upon a hill, thence called Divident Hill, where the captain 
first lifted up his voice in prayer " that there might be a good agreement between them," and 
the line being run, the completed task was closed by John Ogden of Elizabethtown giving 
thanks for their loving agreement 

In New Jersey there was a general assembly or colonial legislature, and to this for five years, 
from 1667-1672, Robert Treat was annually chosen deputy by Newark, having already acted 
first as their town clerk. 

In 1670 he was appointed major of the Connecticut troops, then the highest military officer 
in the colony. His gallantry and bravery — evinced throughout the whole course of PhDip's 
war, from its first stages, in which he was again and again chiefiy instrumental in saving from 
total destruction some of the finest border towns in Massachusetts, down to the fatal hour when, 
with the Connecticut troops, he passed from the rear to the van of Winslow*s army, and led 
the forlorn hope across the bridge and in front of the block house whence the murderous fire of 
Philip's sharp-shooters had more than once driven the forces of Massachusetts — are without a 
parallel in our history, save in the life of Mason who preceded him, or Putnam who came after 
him. In 1676, he was elected deputy governor, and in 1683 governor of the colony. He filled 
the executive office for fifteen years, when he declined any longer to act in that capacity, and 
Gen. Fitz John Winthrop was chosen to supply his place. There existed between Treat and 
Winthrop the most cordial friendship, growing out of the admiration that each felt for the char- 
acter and abilities of the other, and also on account of the part that they respectively took, the 
one in procuring the charter, the other in vindicating its jurisdiction and in preserving it from 
the violence of its enemies. 

Winthrop died before the clouds that had begun to gather in his day had darkened into the 
storm ; Treat lived to withstand the fiercest bolts of delegated power. 

Governor Treat was not only a man of high courage, but he was one of the most cautious 
military leaders, and possessed a quick sagacity united with a breadth of understanding that 
enabled him to see at a glance the most complex relations that surrounded the field of battle. 
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Nor did he excel only as a hero ; his moral courage and his inherent force of character shone 
with the brightest lustre in the executive chair or legislative chamber, when stimulated by the 
opposition or malevolence of such men as Andros. In private life he was no less esteemed. 
He was a planter of that hospitable order that adorned New England in an age when hospitality 
was accounted a virtue, and when the term gentleman was something more than an empty title. 
His house was always open to the poor and friendless, and wherever he gave his hand he gave 
his heart. Hence, whether marching to the relief of Springfield, or extending his charities to 
Whalley and Groffe, while he drowned a tear of sympathy in the lively sparkle of fun and of 
anecdote, he was always welcome, always beloved. His quick sensibilities, his playful humor, 
his political wisdom, bis firmness in the midst of dangers, and his deep piety, have still a tradi- 
tionary fame in the neighborhood where he spent the brief portion of his time that he was 
allowed to dovoto to the culture of the domestic and social virtues. He died at Milford, in the 
89th year of his age. 

His eventful life, that began in the early part of one century, and ended in the first quarter 
of another, was mild and tranquil at its close, beaming smilingly upon the world as a summer 
sunset lingers upon the horizon to light up with its warm blending of color the vapors that 
herald the coming of darkness. — [^History of GonnectictU, by G. H. Hollister, pages 369-372.] 

While at Guilford, the regicides also lodged at the house of Mr. Rossiter* 
From their various retreats in the woods they repaired to the house of a Mr. Tompkins in 
Milford. In this house they remained in the most perfect concealment for two years. They 
had a private room devoted to them, and did not so much as venture to walk out into the 
orchard. The honorable Robert Treat, Benjamin Fenn, and the clergyman, Mr. Roger New- 
ton, were in the secret, often visited them, and afforded them such consolation and support as 
their forlorn situation demanded. The manly, sympathetic nature of Robert Treat needed only 
to know that they were friendless and sorrowful. A single grasp of his hand, a glance at his 
gallant face was enough to assure the regicides that their secrets were safely lodged with him. 
—lllnd, p. 244.] 

ROBERT TREAT IN KING PHILIP'S WAR, 1675. 

On the 3d of September, Captain Richard Beers was suddenly surprised while on his march 
with a company of thirty-^ix men to reinforce the garrison at Northfield ; he was attacked by 
a large body of Indians, and after one of the most desperate struggles recorded in our annals, 
was kUled with about twenty of his men. 

The little garrison that Beers had been sent to relieve, suffered every extremity, and was 
saved only by the timely coming of Major Robert Treat, who arrived there from Connecticut 
two days after the battle, with one hundred soldiers, and conducted it to Hadley in safety. 

Soon after the unhappy loss of Beers and his men it was thought best to establish a magazine 
at Hadley and garrison the town. At Deerfield there were three thousand bushels of wheat in 
the stack, and for the use of the garrison it was determined to transport it to Hadley. Captain 
Lathrop, with eighty-eight young men, " the fiower of Essex county,** was sent with teams to 
accomplish the work. He had loaded it in sacks and was on his way to Hadley, when, in 
passing through a secluded dell, . . . they were attacked by a large body of Indians so 
suddenly and with such ferocity that, notwithstanding the desperate resistance that they made, 
they were nearly all cut off; Lathrop himself was among the slain. Mosely, who was not far 
off with seventy men, came to the rescue. He found the woods filled with Indians. He com- 
puted their number at one thousand warriors From eleven o'clock until almost 

night the old privateer, aided by his daring lieutenants, Savage and Pickering, contested the 

bloody field with them. At last the English were compelled to retreat A woful 

flight it would have been, as the Indians were acquainted with all the passes of the woods, 
and night was setting darkly in to befriend them. 

Just at the moment when the little army seemed hurrying to an inevitable doom, again ap- 
peared that good angel, Major Treat, with one hundred Englishmen and seventy Mohegans 
from Connecticut. A sight of this hero — always so careless of himself, always so solicitous 
for others — inspired the retreating English with confidence. The tide was turned, and the 
Indians now sought {he double covert of night and shade. They had little occasion to boast at 
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their next war-dance, for they left ninety-six dead warriors upon the field, whose life-blood had 
mingled with that of their enemies to tinge the waters of the little stream that can not yet 
lose the name of " Bloody Brook/' 

About the middle of September, the congress had ordered one thousand men to be raised for 
the general defense, half of whom were to be dragoons. Of these, Connecticut was ordered to 
raise three htlndred atnd fifteen men for her proportion. A large part of this force was placed 
under the command of Major Treat, and employed in protecting the border towns in Massachu- 
setts. 

The Springfield Indians had for forty years kept their faith with the English, and had long 
withstood the solicitations of Philip. But when they saw that Northfield and Deerfield had 
fallen before him, and ihat he appeared every day to gain ground, they declared for him. Philip 
had resolved to attack Springfield and bum it. The Springfield Indians, therefore, on the even- 
ing before the contemplated attack upon the town, took him and three hundred of his warriors 
into their fort. The plot was discovered by Toto, a Windsor Indian, that very evening, and 
messengers were sent off in haste to inform Major Treat, who lay at Westfield with the Connec- 
ticut troops. The people of Springfield, however, would not believe the report, and Lieut 
Cooper, who had command at Springfield, early in the morning rode Out towards the Indian fort 
to see for himself what was the state of affairs there. The mafn who rode by his side was shot 
dead, and Cooper was mortally wounded. Although shot several times through the body, he 
still kept his horse, and, riding furiously to the garrison, gave the alarm. 

Philip, with his new allies, now commenced a resolute attack upon the place, and began to set 
fire to the buildings. Never was a people in a more hopeless condition, and never was a garrison 
more inadequate to the defense of a place or to protect itself from destruction, than the one that 
had been thus suddenly deprived of a rash but brave commander. It seemed as if nothing could 
avert the ruin that hung over the garrison and the town. 

Meanwhile the news of Toto's disclosure reached Major Treat, and he made all haste to rescue 
the besieged. But for want of boats he was delayed so long in crossing the river with his army 
that before he reached the scene of action, the destruction of Springfield was consummated. 
Thirty dwelling-houses, and many other buildings, were already in ashes. With his usual ad- 
dress, Major Treat soon drove the enemy from Uie place, and saved the inhabitants from pro- 
miscuous slaughter. Their property he came too late to save. Major Pyncheon and Mr. Purchas 
lost each one thousand pounds, and the large and valuable library of Mr. Glover, the clergyman, 
as well as his house, was destroyed. 

On the 14th of October, the General Assembly of Connecticut met, and in consideration of 
the gallant services rendered by Major Treat, gave him a public expression of thanks for his 
brave conduct, and appointed him commander of all the troops to be nused against the enemy. 

The Rev. Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, had informed the Assembly that a large Iwdy of Indians was 
approaching that town, and had requested that troops might be sent to defend it Major Treat 
was therefore directed to repair to Norwich at once. This order was soon countermanded, and 
he was sent to the relief of Northampton. For this place he immediately set off. 

Philip was now in the midst of a series of brilliant successes, that elated his spirits to a high 
degree, and inspired his warriors and large body of adherents with great confidence. With a 
body of about eight hundred warriors, he made a sudden attack upon Hadley. So well had he 
contrived the assault, that every part of the place felt the shock at the same moment But Had* 
ley was defended by some brave officers and soldiers, who made a stand against the enemy until 
the arrival of several small detachments from the neighboring garrisons. Major Treat, with hitf 
Kttle army, hastened from Northampton and reached Hadley while the battle was yet doubtful. 
He opened such a deadly fire upon the Indians that they soon fled. Philip in this action sus^ 
tained a severe loss, and his warriors were so disheartened by the blow that the main body of 
them retired to the Narragansett country. Still, little depredating parties prowled around the 
scattered dwellings of the frontier settlements, and did whatever harm they could to the Englishr 
The intelligence given by Mr. Fitch, and coming from other sources, that the eastern border 
towns of Connecticut were in danger of being attacked, induced the General Asffembly to take 
active measures for the protection of all the border towns in this colony. To this end, at the 
October session before alluded to, it was ordered that every county should raise sixty dragoons, 
wen mounted, equipped and provisioned, to be ready when called to aid in the defense of the 
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colony A company of one hundred and twenty dragoons was raised to act nndef 

the immediate command of Major Treat After some deliberation, the Con* 

gress decided to raise an army of one thousand men, to attack the Narragansetts in their princi- 
pal fort in the winter Connecticut was to have brought into the field, as her 

quota, three hundred and fifteen men, but she sent three hundred Englishmen and one hundred 
and fifty Mohegan and Pequot Indians, in five companies, under the diarge of Captains Seeley, 
Gallup, Mason, Watts and Marshall. This brave corps of soldiers was under the command of 
Major Treat. Josiah Winslow, governor of Plymouth Colony, was the commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. 

The utmost care was taken to provide for the wants of the troops, and after doing all that 
could be done to guard against the extremes of hunger, snow, cold, disease and wounds, the 2d 
of December was observed as a day of fasting and prayer. Major Treat arrived with his forces 
at Pattyquamscott on the 17th oE December, intending to have encamped in the houses that he 
expected to find there for his reception. But the Indians, only a day or two before, had burned 
all the houses and bams, and killed ten men and ^ve women and children. He was obliged to 
pass the night without a roof to shelter his troops. 

The next day he formed a junction with the forces from Massachusetts and Plymouth. The 
night of the 18th was cold and stormy, but the army was obliged to spend it in the open field, 
unprotected as before. On the morning of the 19tii, at dawn, they began their march towards 
the fort or principal residence of the Narragansetts, that was about fifteen miles from the place 
where they had encamped. Mosely and Davenport, with the troops from Massachusetts, led the 
van, followed by Major Appleton and Captain Oliver. General Winslow, with the two Ply- 
mouth companies, marched in the centre, and Major Treat brought up the rear with the Con- 
necticut forces. 

The army marched on resolutely through the deep snow, without so much as taking any re» 
freshment except what they snatched on the way, until about one o'clock, when they reached 
the fortified town of the enemy. It stood upon an eminence in the centre of a vast swamp* 
Philip with his allies had erected palisades, and added as much as his means would permit to 
the natural strength of the place. But by the treachery of an Indian named Peter, who was a 
prisoner in the hands of the English, the fort was discovered. It is not likely that any one o£ 
the English could have found it in the immense area, half marsh, half moor, weary as they were 
with their march, and suffering as they did from hunger and cold. It was already one o'clock, 
and they had no time to lose, for night would soon overtake them, and the Indians would soon 
be upon them. So adroitly was the fort constructed, that it could be approached only at a single 
point with any chance of success, and even that avenue to it was guarded by a block-house in 
front, with flankers to cover a cross-fire. The island occupied by the fortifications contained 
about four acres of ground, and is believed to have been covered, as well as the swamp that sur- 
rounded it, by primitive pine and cedar trees. This area was not only surrounded with high, 
strong palisades, but it was made still more formidable by a huge, irregular hedge of fallen trees, 
about a rod in thickness. The sole entrance that appeared at all assailable was near a large tree, 
that had been felled in such a position as to form a bridge across a body of water that lay be- 
tween the fort and the main swamp, that extended around it. This log was four or ^ve feet 
a'bove the ground. As soon as the Englsh army entered the swamp, they discovered an advance 
guard of the Indians, and immediately fired upon them. The enemy returned the fire and then 
retreated toward the block-house. Without waiting to form themselves, or reconnoitre the fort, 
the Massachusetts forces followed their officers, mounted the tree, and one by one, as many as 
could pass upon it, entered the fort, but were subjected to a raking fire of musketry from Philip's 
marksmen, who were stationed in the block-house, as well as at points most favorable to repel 
them. 

They were totally unable to contend against such fearful odds, and such as were not instantly 
killed, were driven back out of the fort. Yet the soldiers followed their gallant captains again 
and again over this exposed crossing-place, to make good the places of the slain, and as often 
the fire from the block-house and fiankers, and other points of interest, swept them away. 

As it turned out, there was a good deal more courage than prudence in this hasty attack upon 
the fort, for before the main body of the army could wade through the deep snow, and come up 
in aid of those who had attempted to force the entrance. Captains Johnson and Davenport, with 
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many of the MasBachusetts men, were beyond human help. Major Treat, as he had brought up 
the rear of the whole army, was the last to reach the fatal pass. Regardless of danger, the Con- 
necticut captains, one after another, led up their men, inspiring them with encouraging words, 
the last still supplying the places of those who went before thom, and keeping good the num- 
bers of undaunted hearts who fell before the increasing and murderous fire of the Indians. Three 
of the five Connecticut captains were killed. Marshall fell dead from the fatal tree. The Eng- 
lish had not looked for such an obstinate defence. 

While this terrible slaughter of the Connecticut troops was going on. Captain Mosely forced 
an entrance through or over the hedge where it was weakest, and attacked the Indians in the 
rear, opening a fire upon their backs as they stood crowded closely together, with large muskets 
loaded with pistol bullets. The Indians now fled from their first position, and took refuge in 
their wigwams, and in every nook that afforded them a screen behind which to discharge their 
shot. 

At last the English gained the centre of the fort and after a long and bloody 

conflict, put the Indians to flight. 

Of this army of one thousand men, at least four hundred were unfit for duty. The Connecti- 
cut troops were more disabled than the others, partly because they had entered the fort when 
the fire was deadliest, and partly from their previous fatigue in marching from Stonington to 
Pattyquamscot, and then passing the night in the open air. Some of the soldiers were frozen 
to death. Of the three hundreid Englishmen from our little republic, eighty were killed and 
wounded. . . . Thus half of the loss of the fatal day, that broke tbe pride of Philip and 
laid waste the city of the Narragansetts, fell upon Connecticut. Major Treat, who had been in 
the hottest part of the battle, narrowly escaped death from a bullet that passed through the rim 
of his hat 

Under these circumstances. Major Treat thought it necessary to return home and recruit his 
troops. Indeed this was the only course that he could have adopted, unless he had intended to 
sacrifice one-half of the remainder of his men. 

The English now thought the opportunity would be favorable to establish peace with Philip, 
and various proposals were made. These overtures were answered by the burning of Lancaster 
and Medfield, and by the killing of Captains Pierce and Wadsworth. 

One important feature of this war, however, remains to be delineated. At the election that 
took place on the 11th of May, 1676, William Leete was chosen governor, and Robert Treat 
deputy governor. To carry on the war the Assembly voted to raise a standing army of three 
hundred and fifty men, who, with the friendly Indians, were to defend the country and harass 
the enemy. 

Major John Talcott was appointed to the chief (Command of these forces 

Major Talcott in this war was second only to Major Treat in his practical, effective efforts to 
reduce the power of Philip and hasten his downfall. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ANDROSS. 

During the latter years of the reign of Charles II. the king had become so reckless of his 
pledges and his faith, that he did not scruple to set the dangerous example of violating the char^ 
ters that had been granted by the crown. Owing to the friendship that the King entertained for 
Winthrop, we have seen that Connecticut was favored by him to a degree even after the death 
of that great man. But no sooner had Charles demised and the sceptre passed into the hands 
of his bigoted brother, King James II., than Connecticut was called upon to contend against her 
sovereign for liberties that had been affirmed to her by the most solemn muniments known to 
the law of England, 

The accession of James II. took place on the 6th day of February, 1685, and such was his 
haste to violate the honor of the crown, that early in the summer of 1685 a quo warranto was 
issued against the governor and company of Connecticut, citing them to appear before the King, 
within eight days of St. Martin's, to show by what right and tenor they exercised certain powers 
and privileges* 
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On the 6tb of July, 1686, the governor of Connecticut called a special assembly to take 
measures to procure the chartered rights of the colony. The assembly that day addressed a let- 
ter to his majesty, praying him '^ to pardon their faults in government and continue them a 
distinct colony." The burden of their prayer was, that he would " recall the writ of quo war- 
ranto." Never was a supplication more utterly disregarded. 

On the 21st of the same month, came that old and dreaded enemy of the colonies, Edward 
Randolph, and brought with him two writs of quo warranto, which he delivered to Governor 
Treat. The day of appearance named in them was passed, long before the writs were served. 

On receiving these formidable documents, accompanied with a letter from Richard Normansel, 
one of the sheriffs of London, Governor Treat called another special assembly, that met on the 
28th of July. Mr. Whiting was immediately appointed the agent of the colony to repair to Eng- 
land and present its petition before the King. He was instructed to inform his majesty at what 
a late day the writs had arrived, so that it was impossible that the colony should have had a 
hearing at the time and place named in them. He was further directed to represent how great 
injuries the Colony would sustain by a loss of its charter, and more particularly by a dismem- 
berment of its territory. Should the agent fail in this matter, he was ordered to implore the 
King to continue inviolate the enjoyment of property among them, and above all that he would 
preserve to them their religious privileges. 

In this state of uncertainty the affair rested, until, on the 28th of December, another writ of 
quo warranto was served upon the governor and company of the Colony. This writ bore date 
tiie 23d of October, and required the defendants to appear before the King " within eight days 
of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin." 

The authorities of Connecticut could not fail to be alarmed at the threatening attitude of affairs. 
They had good cause to believe that judgment would be entered up against them, through default 
of appearance to defend, when no day had been named in the writ of quo warranto, yet they at- 
tempted to withstand the approaching shock, and still dared to hope that in the midst of the fallen 
columns of other temples, theirs might keep its place. Governor Treat, who has been much 
commended as a warrior by all our historical writers who have treated of the period in which he 
lived, and who was no less prominent as a civilian, summoned up all his resolution to meet the 
emergencies of that critical time. On the 26th of January, 1 687, and after the reception of the 
third writ of quo warranto, he called a special assembly to decide on the steps to be taken by the 
colony. But the sad representatives of the people with trembling lips begged his excellency, 
with the advice of his council, to do for them at discretion what they could not do for themselves, 
and then returned to their homes. In March the court again met and declared by their vote that 
'^ they did not see sufficient reason to vary from the answer they gave Sir Edmund Andross to 
a motion of surrender in January last" A letter was ordered to be sent to Andross in the name 
of the court. 

In May they met regularly under the charter and made their annual choice of officers. Treat 
was again chosen governor. The General Assembly still refused to direct what measures should 
be adopted. Fear paralyzed all their energies, and despair began to cast a dark shadow over 
their deliberations. If they yielded up their corporate immunities, what would they get in place 
of them but a reckless provincial government, heavy taxes, unsettled tenures, broken obligations, 
religious persecutions? For what faith could they expect him to keep with them, who only two 
years before had written a letter to Governor Treat* filled with fatherly promises and tender 
recognition of their corporate existence ? On the other hand, if they resisted, how easy it would 
be for the tyrant to declare them traitors ! With the deepest solicitude, the deputies again com- 
mitted their distracted affairs to the governor and council, and adjourned, 

* This letter, addressed by James II. to Governor Treat, bearing date the 26th of June, 1685, is one of the most 
bland and comforting documents to bo found on file in our Department of State. It contains also a most abso- 
lute admission of the validity of the charter, and of our uniform observance of its terms. In it the King is 
pleased to compliment his subjects in Connecticut in venr gracious language, and he promises to extend to 
them "his rojal care and protection in the preservation of tKeir righiSy and in the defense and security of their 
persons and estates." The letter still remains, and taken with the other documentary evidences to be found 
in the same depository, it is a monument scarcely equalled in the annals of the world, of the perfidy and cor-, 
ruption of the false and grasping monarch who is to be held responsible for its contents. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Whitmg, the agent, did what he oould in England to prevent a consolidation 
of the New England colonies, and especially to keep the colony that he represented from such 
a fate. But his efforts proved of no avail. Accordingly, on the 15th of January, 1687, he wrote 
a letter to Governor Treat, informing him of the prospects that awaited Connecticut, and beg- 
ging that the governor and council would send one or more of their own number, to defend the 
charter. 

On the 15 of June, a special assembly was called to take advice as to the propriety of adopt- 
ing this course, and after due consultation it was thought best not to send any more agents in a 
matter where so skilful a diplomatist as Whiting had failed. He was desired to continue his ser- 
vices ^' both in appearing for us and in our behalf to make answer to what shall be objected 
against us, and generally to do whatever shall be needful to be done for us." The governor, 
deputy governor, and assistants, were directed to present the thanks of the Assembly to Mr. 
Whiting for his services. 

President Dudley had already addressed a letter to the governor and councO, advising them 
to resign the charter into the Kmg's hands. Should they do so, he undertook to use his influ- 
ence in behalf of the Colony. They did not deem it advisable to comply with the request In- 
deed, they had hardly time to do so before the old commission was broken up, and a new one 
granted, superseding Dudley and naming Sir Edmund Androes governor of New England. 

Sir Eidmund arrived in Boston on the 19th of December, 1686, and the next day he published 
his commission and took the government into his hands. Scarcely had he established himself, 
when be sent a letter to the governor and company of Connecticut, acquainting them with his 
appointment, and informing them that he was commissioned by the King to receive their char- 
ter if they would give it up to him. He begged them, as they would give him a favorable op- 
portunity to serve them, and as they loved and honored his majesty, not to keep it back any 
longer. 

As this communication did not bring forward the much desired paper. Sir Edmund soon after 
addressed another to Governor Treat, in which he said that he had just received tidings from 
England that judgment had been entered upon default in the writ of quo warranto brought 
against the Colony, and that he should soon receive the King's commands respecting them. He 
earnestly urged the company to anticipate any compulsory steps that might otherwise be taken, 
and to receive the gratitude and favor of their sovereign, by voluntarily yielding up what would 
else be plucked from them by force. 

When this last epistle was received, the Assembly was in session, and it was forthwith sub- 
mitted to them, in connection with another from Colonel Dungan of a like import. If caution 
is one trait of the people of Connecticut, the reader has by this time learned that the most cool 
and persistent courage is another that they possess in a high degree. With one voice, the 
Assembly decided to stand for their rights, and hold fast to the charter. Still, that caution 
might be duly mingled with courage, and that patience might have her perfect work upon them, 
they addressed a petition to the King, earnestly supplicating him to preserve those privileges 
that had been granted to them by his royal brother, and renewed by the kind assurances in his 
own gracious letter to their governor. If this, the burden of their prayers, should be denied 
them, they beg that they may not be separated from their old friends in Massachusetts, and that 
they may be placed under the government of Sir Edmund Andross. 

This alternative request, wrung as it was from the heart-agony of a suffering people, was art- 
fully construed into a voluntary resignation of their charter 

Notwithstanding the earnest appeal made to the King to do justice to her, the little colony 
still clung to the diarter. 

Li October, at the time prescribed by it, the General Assembly convened as usual, and held 
its regular session. 

On Monday, the 3l6t of October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andross, attended by several of the mem- 
bers of his council and other gentlemen, surrounded by a body guard of about sixty soldiers, 
entered Hartford with a view of taking possesion of the instrument that all his efforts had failed 
to procure from the reluctant authorities. The General Assembly was in session when he ar- 
rived. He was received by the governor and council, and by the other members of the Assem- 
bly, with all the outward marks of respect, but it was obvious that no cordial feeling of con- 
gratulation awaited him. Andross entering the legislative hall in the presence of the Assembly, 
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publicly demanded the charter, and declared the government that was then acting under it to 
be dissolved. The Assembly, confronted as they were by this royal emissary with an armed 
force at his heels, neither complied with his demand to bring forth the charter, nor did they 
evince, by resolve or any other expression of their legislative wiU, a determination to abandon 
any right or immunity that they had acquired and held under it. Tradition, never controverted 
by a single respectable authority, tells us that Governor Treat remonstrated against this arbitrary 
proceeding, with the manliness and strong sense that characterized his whole life ; that he gave 
a brief narrative of his early settlement of the colony, the hardships and dangers that beset the 
people for so many years ; the Indian wars with their long train of evils. He pictured, as none 
but a participant in that sad drama could have done, the savages, the fire, slaughter and captivity, 
that had made Philip's war *' so memorable and so horrible,'* and after representing in vivid 
colors the part that he had himself played in that and other kindred struggles, he said it was like 
giving up his life, now to give up the patent and privileges so dearly bought and so long enjoyed. 

Whether Sir Edmund condescended to reply to this touching appeal, we are not informed, but 
in some way the deliberations were protracted until evening, perhaps by the choice of Sir Ed- 
mund himself, certainly by his acquiescence, who may have seen in the lowering brows of the 
citizens as they thronged the hall and glanced silently upon him, a spirit that suggested to his 
mind the prudence of obtaining if he could a quiet submission. I have every cause to think from 
the previous and subsequent history of the colony, that Governor Treat, who could have had 
little hope of making any impression upon the heart of Andross by this oration, prolonged (he 
debate as much as possible in pursuance of a plan of operations that had been before agreed upon, 
in which others less liable to the charge of treason were to be the principal actors. Be this as 
it might, the shades of evening gathered around the legislative chamber, and still the charter 
had not made its appearance. Lighted candles were brought in, and the eager crowd pressed 
more and more densely into the room, to witness the last pang of the expiring colony. We may 
suppose that by this time Sir Edmund had lost all patience, and, as he saw no such manifesta- 
tions of violence and brutality as evince the madness of an English mob, that he would be still 
more peremptory in his demands. At last the governor and his assistants appear to yield. The 
charter is brought in and laid upon the table in the midst of the Assembly. It was then that the 
first lesson was given to a creature of the British crown, teaching him how wide is the difference 
between an English populace and a body of American freemen. In an instant the lights were 
extinguished, and the room was wrapped in total darkness. Still, not a word was spoken, not a 
threat was breathed. The silence that pervaded the place was as profound as the darkness. 

The candles were quietly relighted, but, strange to tell, the charter had disappeared. Sir Ed- 
mund, and we may well believe, the people's governor too, looked carefully in every nook and 
comer where it might be thought to be hid, but their search was in vain. All efforts to find the 
perpetrator of this rash and sudden act, proved equally fruitless. 

" Had he melted in earth or vanished in air " ? Thus robbed of the prize while it seemed 
already in his grasp. Sir Edmund Andross smothered his resentment as well as he could, and 
proceeded to assume the reins of authority. In the following pompous words, he announced 
that the government of the people was at an end : 

'^ At a General Court at Hartford, October 31st, 1687, his excellency. Sir Edmund Andross, 
knight, and captain-general and governor of his majesty's territories and dominions in New Eng- 
land, by order of his majesty, James the Second, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, the dlst of October, 1687, took into his hands the government of the colony of Connecticut, 
it being by his majesty annexed to Massachusetts, and other colonies under his excellency's gov- 
ernment." 

The new governor now proceeded to appoint officers throughout the colony. His council con- 
sisted of about fifty persons. Of these Governor Treat, John Fitz Winthrop, Wait Winthrop 
and John Allen were from Connecticut Sir Edmund, like his master, began his administration 
with many professions of tender regard for the people. He bade his magistrates dispense justice 
with an even hand and as nearly as might be in consonance with the established laws and usages 
of the colony. But these instructions were merely the thin disguise of his ultimate designs to 
plunder and oppress the people 

It is true that most of these severe shocks of power fell upon Massachusetts and Plymouth. 
Connecticut had not made herself obnoxious to the government, as her sister colonies had done, 
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and besideB she had the benefit of Governor Treat's intercessions in her behalf, who, though he 
could not avert the rapacity of Andross and Randolph from the other colonies, was able to pro- 
tect his own from many acts of oppression that would otherwise have driven her to despair. He 
was a member of Andross* Council, and through his instrumentality the other rulers with whom 
his fellow-K^itizens came more immediately in contact were such men as would follow as nearly 
in the old track of administering justice as they could be allowed to do. But, notwithstanding 
his exertions, the affairs of the colony grew worse and worse ; and when the summer of the year 
1 688 was brought to a close, Conuecticut was more desponding and distrustful than she had been 
at the commencement of the administration. A dead torpor reigned throughout the colony. 

But this darkness only heralded the dawn of a brighter day. The abdication of James put 
an end to the license of tyranny. On the 5th of November, William, Prince of Orange, landed 
in England and published his plan of conducting the affairs of his realm. A copy of this manir 
festo soon arrived in Boston, and when its contents were made known to Andross, he caused 
the messenger who had brought it to be arrested and committed to jail '* for bringing a false 
and traitorous libel into the country." The people bade the noble adventurer God-speed in his 
undertaking, and on the 18th of April, 1689, the popular indignation, so long repressed, broke 
forth in civil war. The people of Boston and the towns adjoining arose in»a mass, seized An- 
dross and the more odious members of his Council, and re-instated the old officers of the colony. 

On the 9 th of May, Governor Treat, Deputy Governor Bishop, and the old magistrates under 
the Charter, resumed the government of Connecticut. The Assembly was convened, and before 
the close of the same month the glad tidings reached Connecticut that William and Mary, of 
blessed memory, were established upon the throne of the British empire. With hearts as glad as 
the smiles of the summer that was opening, the General Assembly, specially called for that pur- 
pose, hailed the new King The officers who were in power at the date of the 

usurpation were re-installed into their respective places. 

But, perhaps some one will ask me what become of the charter, and where it lay hid during 
the unhappy period of Andross' usurpation ? 1 have not indeed forgotten it ; neither have I 
forgotten the other legend that has come down to us unchanged. 

Before Governor Wyllys came to America, he sent forward Gibbons, his steward, to prepare 
a place fit for his reception. We are told that while he was felling the trees upon the hill where 
Wyllys afterwards lived, he was waited upon by a deputation of Indians from the South Mea- 
dow, who came up to remonstrate against the cutting down of a venerable oak that stood upon 
the side of the mound now consecrated to freedom. With the true eloquence of nature, the 
brown sons of the forest pleaded in behalf of the immemorial tree. ^' It has been the guide of 
our ancestors for centuries," said they, " as to the time of planting our com. When the leaves 
are of the size of a mouse's ears, then is the time to put the seed in the ground." At their 
solicitation the tree was permitted to stand, and continued to indicate the time when the earth 
was ready to receive the seed corn ; a vast legendary tree, that must have begun to show signs 
of age a hundred years before that day, in the cavity at its base that was gradually enlarging, 
as one generation after another of red men passed from beneath its shadow. 

As soon as the lights had been extinguished in the legislative chamber, in the presence of An- 
dross, Captain Wadsworth seized the precious charter and bore it from the midst of the Assent 
bly. Secretly he flew with it to the friendly tree, and deposited it in the hollow of its trunk. 
Thus the Charter of Charles II, in imitation of the exile of its author, took retuge in an oak ; 
and thus the King and the patent have transmitted to the trees that respectively shadowed them 
an immortal name 

But the Charter Oak has fallen at last ! About one o'clock on the stormy morning of Au- 
gust 21st, 1856, it fell to the earth with a giant crash, and henceforth it lives only in history. 
At noon, Mr. Stuart, the proprietor and occupant of the adjacent mansion^ who had long guarded 
it with almost paternal care and solicitude, caused solenm dirges to be played over its remains 
by Colt's Armory Band ; and at sun-down, the various bells of the city were tolled in commem- 
oration of the event. [^Ibid, pages 306-324.] 

The halcyon days of our republic were destined again to be interrupted by the old question of 
jurisdiction. The anomalous authority of Leisler was now over in New York, but his successor 
was no less likely to prove dangerous to the liberties of the people. On the 29th of August, 
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1692, Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, the new governor, arrived from England with a commission 
that vested him with full powers to command the whole militia of Connecticut and the neighbor- 
ing provinces. This commission of course took for granted the fact that the charter had been 
surrendered or forfeited, a propositioQ not likely to be received with much favor by Governor 
Treat and the other authorities, nor by the excited militia who had shared so many battles, and 
who had withstood the landLog of Sir Edmund Andross at Say brook 

As the charter had never been given up, and as the command of the militia was given by it 
to the colony, the General Assembly of course could do nothing less than resist this arbitrary 
demand. However, out of respect to the people, the question was referred to the freemen, 
whether they would petition the King to preserve to them the control of the militia and their 
other chartered rights. 

At a special Assembly held on the Ist of September, 1693, it was ordered that a petition 
should be presented to the throne in relation to this vital matter. This petition was to be pre- 
sented by Maj.-G«n. Fitz John Winthrop, who was made the agent of the Colony for that pur- 
pose, and who was desired to repair as soon as possible to England, and use all Im endeavors to 
keep the jurisdiction of the colonial government entire. 



« 



Finding all his efforts to get control over the militia unavailing, Grovemor Fletcher resolved 
to try coercive measures. On the 26th of October, therefore, he came to Hartford while the 
Assembly were in session, and in the King's name demanded at their hands the surrender of 

the militia, as they would answer to his majesty for their conduct 

In vain did he argue and remonstrate with the Assembly, and in vain did he expatiate upon the 
ample powers given him by his commission. The republican authorities either would not or 
could not comprehend how the powers were consistent with the charter 

In Fletcher's name Colonel Bayard tendered to Governor Treat a commission authorizing 
him to command the militia. He insisted that he was contending for the recognition of the 
mere abstract right on the part of the King to control the military force, but that practically the 
colony would have the same authority as before 

If he had dropped the letter into the Connecticut river, it would have produced as much ef- 
fect upon the flow of the current as it did upon the Assembly. They reiterated that they could 
not give up the command of the militia, and Governor Treat with his usual firmness said it was 
impossible for him to receive a commission from the hands of Governor Fletcher. 

In due time Major-General Winthrop, the agent of the colony, arrived in England and hastened 

to present her claims to his majesty After a full hearing, the •King's attorney and 

solicitor-general gave an opinion favorable to the claims set up by the agent, and on the 19th 
of April, 1694, his majesty in council graciously decided in accordance with the report thus 
made. 

The great services which Winthrop had rendered the colony justly entitled him to a high re- 
ward, and at the next election the people chose him as governor. To show that this was no 
slight to Mr. Treat, they gave him the post of Deputy Governor, where still his prudence and 
ability would avail the state and where the duties of office would be lighter. At the age of 
seventy-six when most would consider themselves excused from public service, he took the 
second time this post, and held it for ten years more, when at the age of eighty-six, he declined 
reelection, and retired from public life. 

Early in the year 1707, the colonies were again alarmed with rumors of another French and 
Indian invasion. On the 6th of February, a council of war, made up of the governor and most 
of his coimcil with the principal military gentlemen of the colony, convened at Hartford. Rob- 
ert Treat, then deputy governor, too infimi by reason oi his great age to be present, wrote a 
letter and sent it in by a messenger to aid the deliberations of the counciL This letter gave in- 
telligence confirming these rumors. 
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On the 27th of November, 1707, while in the discharge of his duties as governor of the colony, 
died the Hon. Fitz John Winthrop, in the 69th year of his age 

. . To fill the vacancy occasioned by his death, Deputy Governor Treat convoked a special 
assembly on the 17th of December, at New Haven. . . . The ballot resulted in the election 

of the Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall The regular election that took place oh the 

13th of the following May, confirmed the choice. At the same time, as the deputy governor, 
then eighty-six years old, had made known his desire to withdraw from the cares of public life, 
it was thought best to excuse him from further service. . . . 

The infirmities of age soon confined Grovernor Treat to the narrow circle of his own neigh- 
borhood until his death, that took place about two years aftor his resignation. 

In 1660, the town, to express their sense of the eminent services which he had rendered them, 
and the public generally, gave him as a free gift, without reference to any division, fifteen acres 
of land, rate free, lying on Middle, or Cow Hill, Indian side. The general court of Connectir 
cut, October 8th, 1696, as an acknowledgement for the services he had done his country, gave 
him three hundred acres of land at Asponac, near the boundary line between Wallingford and 
Farmington. 

The following summary of the life and character of Gov. Robert Treat ia taken 
from the Genealogy of the Treat Family : 

" Few men," says Trumbull, " have sustained a fairer character, or rendered the public more 
important services. He was an excellent military officer ; a man of singular courage and reso- 
lution, tempered with caution and prudence. His administration of government was with wis- 
dom, firmness and integrity. He was esteemed courageous, wise and pious. He was exceed- 
ingly beloved and venerated by the people in general, and especially by his neighbors of MUford 
where he resided," and this encomium is fully justified by the account of him just given. 

Thus ended his public life. A deputy from Milford for at least six years ; from Newark to 
the Assembly of New Jersey five more ; a magistrate in the New Haven General Court, and 
assistant in that of Connecticut for eight years. He added to these twenty years in the halls of 
legislation, seventeen years in the chair of deputy governor and thirteen in that of governor, not 
including the two years under Andross. 

His incumbency in the two offices for over thirty years has not been equalled by any other 
in the history of this state, nor any other, so far as I am aware, where the office was elective. 

His public life at an end, he remained in Milford till his death. He had seen his children 
grow up around him and rise to positions of honor in this and neighboring colonies. One of 
his sons, Samuel, was the honored minister of Eastham, Mass. ; another, John, was one of the 
first settlers and a leading citizen of Newark, N. J., where a daughter Mary, and a sister, wives 
of distinguished citizens and settlers of that place, resided. Two of his sons, Robert and Joseph, 
remained at Milford, honored by their fellow citizens, and fathers of promising families, whose 
descendants are well known to-day in this city of New Haven and surrounding towns. Two of 
his daughters married ministers ; the one, Hannah, Rev. Samuel Mather of Windsor, the other, 
Abigail, Rev. Samuel Andrew, the minister of Milford for the last twenty-five years of the 
governor's life. This one was the mother of one of Governor Law's wives. Robert Treat j 

Paine, signer of the Declaration of Independence, was the grandson of Governor Treat's son ' 

Samuel. 



He was for those times a wealthy man. Some of the various grants of land, from time to 
time given him by the town of Milford and the colony, have been noticed. Others he pur- 
chased, and thus became an extensive landholder. To his son Samuel he gave three hundred 
acres at once, and as stated in his will, he had given to another of his children such as he found him- 
self well able to part with. When in Newark, his estate was valued at £660, and was the largest 
belonging to those colonists. His inventory from probate records amounts to about £620, of 
which £220 are real estate. This at the rate of two shillings the acre would give over 2000 
acres, and some sales of land were made at that time at five acres the shilling. He seems to 
have been liberal with his wealth, and to have used all his powers for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens. Says Hollister of him : " His quick sensibilities, his playful humor, his political wisdom, 
his firmness in the midst of dangers, and his deep piety have still a traditionary fame in the 
neighborhood." 



\ 
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HiB wife was Jane, only daughter of Edmund Tapp, Esq., of Milton, Concerning this match 
there is the following traditionary anecdote. Being in at Mr. Tapp's, he took the girl upon his 
knee and commenced trotting her. " Robert," said she, '^ be still that, I had rather be Treated 
than trotted " ; upon which he proposed marriage, which was immediately consented to by all 
concerned. [Hist, of New Haven, by £. R. Lambert.] 

Mrs. Treat died April 8, 1703. Gov. Treat married, second, the widow Elizabeth 
Bryan, who died in about three months after their union. He died July 12, 1710. 

Governor Treat's tombstone, in the old burying-ground at Milford, consists of a 
large slab of sandstone, raised above the ground, not resting on legs but closed in, and 
is still in good repair. The inscription is as follows : 

BERE LYETH INTERRED THE 

BODY OF COLL. ROBERT 

TREAT ESQ, WHO FAITHTUIXY 

SERVED THIS COLONY IN THE 

POST OF GOVERNOVR AND 

DBPVTY GOVERNOR NEAR 

Y" SPACE OP THIRTY YEARS 

AND ATT Y" AGE OF FOVR 

SCORE AND EIGHT YEARS 

EXCHANGED THIS LIFE 

FOB A BETTER, JULY 12™ 

ANNO DOM: 1710 

A beautiful memorial tower was erected in Milford, Conn., in 1889, to commemo- 
rate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the town. In the 
facade is a memorial stone with this inscription : 

IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERT TREAT 

for thirty years 

GOVERNOUR & DEPUTY GOV. 

of the colony of 

CONNECTICUT 

obiit— 1710 

Of the eleven children of Gov. Robert and Mrs. Jane (Tapp) Treat, the fourth was 
Mary, who married deacon Azariah Crane of New Jersey, and from them is descended 
Marie Louise (Mattingly) Paine, now the wife of Robert Treat* Paine; and the 
second was 

REV. SAMUEL TREAT, OF EASTHAM. 

(Taken from Sibley's HARTAaD BiooaAPHiBS.) 

Rev. SABfUEL Treat, M.A., of Eastham, baptized 3 September, 1648, was the sec- 
ond son of Robert Treat of Milford, Governor of Connecticut. He was graduated at 
Harvard College, 1669. 

In July, 1670, the people of Woodbridge, New Jersey, instructed their committee 
for supplying the pulpit to apply to Mr. Peck of Elizabethtown, or Mr. Samuel Treat 
to preach six or seven months* 
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Mr. Treat appears to have begun to preach at Eastham, Mass., in 1672, and to have 
been ordained in 1675. The town voted to him fiPty pounds salary, besides firewood, 
" the meadow and upland given to the town by Manasseth Compton, dn Indian ; and 
that " bought of Mr. John Young '* ; " three acres of meadow called white meadow " ; 
*^ an ibiland in Billingsgate, with the meadow about it''; '* a parcel of marsh in Great 
meadow " ; " twenty acres of upland at the head of the Cove " ; all which lands were in 
fee simple. In addition to this they voted to build for him a house. He at once en- 
gaged with zeal in the conversion of the Indians and acquired great influence over them. 

March 5, 1684-5, "Elizabeth Snow, wife to Jabez Snow, of Eastham, being pre- 
sented for railing expressions on a Lord's day, vsed to the reuerent Mr. Samuell Treate, 
the Court, considering the offence, doe sentence her to pay ten shillings fine to the 
country." 

August 23, 1693, he wrote to Increase Mather : 

'< There are Five hundred and five Adult PersoDS of Indians within the Limits of our Town- 
ship, unto whom these many years past, I have from time to time imparted the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus in their own Language (and I truly hope not without success) and yet I continue in 
the same Service, earnestly imploring, and not without Hopes, expecting and waiting for a more 
plentiful down-pouring of the Spirit from on high among them : And I verily do not kn6w of, 
nor can I learn that there is so much as one of these Five hundred Indians that does obstinately 
absent from, but do jointly frequent and attend on the Preaching of the Word, and countenance 
the same, not only frequenting and attending Seasons of Worship of a Divine Sanction, but also 
all other Occasional Opportunities, when the Gospel is dispensed to them ; and when our Con- 
gregations solemnize publick Days of Prayer and Fasting^ or of Praises (i usually giving them 
Advertisement thereof) they readily comply therewith, in their respective Assemblies. 

" They have Four distinct Assemblies in four Villages belonging to our Township, in which 
Four Assemblies they have Four Teachers of their own Choice, of the more Sober, Wdlraffected 
and Understanding Persons among them, who do duly preach to them, when I am not with them ; 
These Indian Teachers repair to my House once a Week, to be further instructed (pro Modulo 
meo) in the Concernments proper for their Service and Station. 

" There are in the Four above said Villages, four Schoolmasters (of the best accomplish'd for 
that Service) who teach their Youth to Read and Write their own Language. 

" There are also Six Justices of the Peace (or Magistrates) in the Four abovesaid Villages, 
who regulate their Civil Affairs, and punish Criminals and Transgressors of the GivU Law ; they 
have their stated Courts and other inferiour Officers in a Subserviency to their Civil Good Or- 
der, 

" There are among them many of a Serious, Sober, Civilized Conversation and Deportment^ 
who are making Essays towards a further progressive Step of Obedience and Conformity to the 
Rules of the Gospel, viz. an Ecclesiastical Combination, having a great Desire to be Baptiz'd. 

" They are very Serviceable by their Labour to the English Vicinity, and have all along since 
our Wars with their Nation, been very Friendly to the English, and forward to serve them in 
that Quarrel. Their Deportment and Converse, and Garb, being more Manly and Laudable than 
any other Indians, that I have observed in the Province." 

This state of things among the Indians, based probably upon the census of 1685, is 
to be ascribed in a considerable degree to the labors of Treat. James Freeman, H. U. 
1777, says he "made himself so perfectly acquainted with their barbarous dialect, that 
he was able to speak and to write it with great facility. Once in a month he preached 
in several villages. At other times the Indian teachers read to their congregations 
the sermons which he had written for them, they not being permitted to deliver com- 
positions of their own." The " Confession of Faith," translated by him into the Nauset 
language, was printed. He treated the Indians on all occasions with affability and 
kindness, *' frequently visited them at their wigwams, and with cheerfulness joined in 
their festivals." They were led to venerate him as a pastor and love him as a father. 
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They performed for him a great deal of labor, for which they would not accept any 
compensation ; and sometimes they made him valuable presents. But notwithstand- 
ing all that was done, the Nauset tribes were rapidly wasted away by an epidemic and 
the advance of the whites, so that in 1764 there were but four Indians within the limits 
of Eastham, eleven in Wellfleet, and ninety-one in Harwich. For many years Treat's 
labors extended over a long tract of cx)untry. Eastham was the only township in that 
part of the county of Barnstable, and he appears, by his letter to Mather, to have con- 
sidered it as including the whole of the county east of Yarmouth. In 1710 the town 
voted to add twenty pounds to his salary, making it in all equal to seventy pounds 
silver money. A few years before he died he had an attack of paralysis. The second 
attack he survived but a few days. '* He died after the remarkable storm, distinguished 
in the annals of New England by the name of the Great Snow. The wind blew with 
violence ; and whilst the grounds around his house were left entirely bare, the snow 
was heaped up in the road to an uncommon height. It was in vain to attempt making 
a path. His body therefore was kept several days, till an arch could be dug, through 
which he was borne to the grave, the Indians, at their earnest request, being permit- 
ted in turn to carry the corpse, and thus to pay the last tribute of respect to the re- 
mains of their beloved pastor/' 

On a stone, prominent and the largest in the old burial-ground, ** mid-distance from 
Orleans to Eastham, right hand side of the road," is this inscription : 

" Here lies Interred y* Body | of y* late learned and Revd Mr | Samuel Treat y® Pious and 
Faitlifull I Pastor of this church who after | a very zealous discharge of his | ministry for y* 
space of 45 years and | a laborious travel for y^ Souls of y^ | Indian natives fell asleep in Christ | 
March y« 18, 1716 [1716-17] in y« 69 year of his age." 

He was succeeded in the ministry by Samuel Osbom. 

In 1678 Treat preached the Plymouth Election Sermon from Daniel v. 27 ; which 
John Cotton, H.U. 1657, said "was very choice and esteemed by all Judicious, worthy 
of great Acknowledgment." 

Treat believed in Calvinism, " of the strictest kind ; not that moderate Calvinism, 
. which by giving up, or explaining away the peculiar doctrines of the party, 
like a porcupine disarmed of its quills, is unable to resist the feeblest attack ; but con- 
sistent Calvinism, with all its hard and sharp points, by which it can courageously de- 
fend itself; in fine, such Calvinism, as the adamantine author of this system would 
himself have avowed." He left a volume of Sermons correctly transcribed and ap- 
parently designed for publication. "They display learning, and the doctrines of his 
sect are defended with ability and ingenuity. The present age would not bear them, 
as many of the words which he uses have grown obsolete, and his images too frequently 
are coarse, and to a fastidious modern ear would approach even to the ludicrous. These 
sermons are distinguished by their tremendous applications, in which he has caught the 
spirit of Baxter and Alleine. The following extract from the application of a discourse 
on Luke xvi, 23, is given as a specimen of his manner : 

'^ Let this truth be an awful and solemn word of awakening to thee, that thou art yet in thy 
sins, and hast not truly repented of them. I have pressed thee to seriousness from the considera- 
tion of death, and that is solemn ; but it may be that seems a little thing to thee, and thou countest 
it no such great matter to die ; and were the Epicurean principle a truth, that man dies in all 
points like the beasts that perish, it was of little concernment. Well, then, if thou canst see noth- 
ing in the grave to make thee serious, I beseech thee to look a little further, and see if thou canst 
find nothing in hell to startle and amaze thee. Remember thou art not only going to the grave, 
which it may be thou mayst look upon as an easer of many of the sorrows of this life, and so mayst 
have some abatement of the terrors of it ; but thou art going to hell, the beginner of worse, un- 
speakably worse sorrows. 
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'* Thou must ere long go to the bottomless pit Hell hath enlarged herself, and is ready to 
receive thee. There is room enough for thy entertainment ; and dost thou know what it is for 
a condenmed sinner to go to hell ? I have told thee in the explication ; but let me apply it to 
thee now. 

*' Consider thou art going to a place, prepared by God on purpose to exalt his justice in ; a 
place made for no other employment but torments. Hell is God's house of correction ; and re- 
member God doth all things like himself. When God would show his justice, and what is the 
weight of his wrath, he makes a hell, where it shall indeed appear to purpose. Consider but what 
a spark of his wrath hath done in this world, and by that, rate the utmost of his fury. Let Sodom, 
Pharaoh, Korah and multitudes of the like monuments witness to thee. Remember that mercy 
and justice are the two great attributes, which God intends the exaltation of by the creature. 
Then wiU that be verified, Who knows the power of thine anger ? Wo to thy soul, when thou 
shalt be set up as a butt for the arrows of the Almighty ; be made a brier that must burn in the 
fire of his jealousy forever, and not be consumed. 

^^ Consider, God himself shall be the principal agent in thy misery. He is that consuming 
fire : his breath is the bellows, which blows up the flame of hell forever ; he is the devouring 
fire, the everlasting burning ; and if he punish thee, if he meet thee in his fury, he will not meet 
thee as a man ; he will give thee an omnipotent blow. Little dost thou know what it is to enter 
the lists of contention with the Almighty. If his wrath kindle but a little while, we wither be- 
fore it. Now thou art afraid of the wrath of man ; what wilt thou do, when God takes thee in 
hand? 

** Consider, God will take delight to execute vengeance on thee. God delights in justice, 
and in executing his own decrees. Now it was his eternal decree to destroy sinners forever. 
He purposed to show his power, and make his wrath known, upon the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction. But wo to that soul, whom God shall delight to punish. Now thou laughest at the 
reproofs which God gives thee by his ministers and people : God will laugh at thee shortly. 
And how wilt thou bear, when he shall torment thee, and thou shalt roar under thy torments ? 
Thou shalt cry for mercy and he shall mock thee. Thou now rejoices t in sinning : he will ere 
long rejoice in thy calamity. 

^' Consider the company thou must go to : Thou goest to a place prepared for the devil and 
his angels. Tliese were thy tempters here ; they shall be thy companions there. Here thou 
chosest communion with them rather than with God and Christ ; thou must have enough of their 
company ere long. And thy fellows in sin, with whom thou wentest hand in hand here in the 
world, and delightedst thyself in their sinful society, — some of them have gone before thee to 
the place of woes, and others will come after thee ; and there shall you meet together, and there 
shall they curse thee for thy wicked counsels and persuasions, in drawing them to that place of 
misery. 

" Consider what must be thy employment there. 

'^ Sin. Some think sinning ends with this life ; but it is a mistake. The creature is held 
under an everlasting law : the damned increase in siu in hell. Possibly the mention of this may 
please thee. But remember there shall be no pleasant sins there ; no eating, drinking, singing, 
dancing, wanton dalliance, and drinking stolen waters ; but damned sins, bitter hellish sins, sins 
exasperated by torments, cursing God, spite, rage, and blasphemy. 

** Thou shalt be delivered up into the hands of the tormentors : then Satan will pay thee thy 
wages for thy servile slavery to him, and thou shalt know what a cruel master thou hast here 
served. What cruelty hath Satan sometime exercised to some herein this world, that have been 
possessed by him, and to others that have sold themselves to him ! What amazing stories doth 
the world afford of such things ! What dost thou think he will do, when he hath an unlimited 
commission and full possession ? How wilt thou endure, when thou shalt have a thousand devils 
rending and tearing, and macerating thee ; when all the rage of hell shall fall upon thee with- 
out restraint ? 

** The never-dying worm shall gnaw and eat up all the heart of thy comfort. Thou shalt be- 
come thy own executioner ; thy conscience shall pursue thee in hell, always crying out against 
thee, and bringing bitter things to thy mind, making thee to wring thy hands, and howl out sad 
lamentations. Thou canst hardly sit under one of these lectures now coming from the mouth 
of a poor minister ; but let me tell thee, conscience in heU will read it after another manner than 
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can now be conceived ; every thought and consideration whereof will be a sharp dagger at thy 
heart, that will let out all joy and comfort out of thy soul. 

'' Remember how universal all this torment shall be. Here usually our pain is but in one 
part of the body ; and yet what a misery to all the rest by sympathy ? But then, soul and body 
shall be rilled brimful ; the guilt of all thy sins shall be laid upon thy soul ; and be made so many 
heaps of fuel ; when that tender and delicate body shall have all its beauty blasted and pride 
consumed ; when the flames shall have no respect to its comeliness ; when every member's pain 
shall be intolerable, and that insupportable misery shall spread itself through the whole man ; 
when eyes, ears, hands, feet, heart, and all, shall be tormented in that flame. 

^' Consider how near the time hastens, when all this shall come to pass upon thee. Time is 
almost gone with thee, and thou standest at the gate of eternity ; and death is waiting upon thee, 
to transport thee away to the place of all thy miseries. Shortly thou must die, and it will bo 
but a moment from thence to hell. When thou hast sinned away a few more days, watched and 
slept out a few more nights, away thou goest irrecoverably. It may be thou dreamest of many 
days to come ; but, thou fool, how knowest thou but thy soul may be called for this very night ; 
and the day of judgment is not far off. 

" Sinner, I beseech thee, realize the truth of these things. Do not go about to dream that 
this is derogatory to God's mercy, and nothing but a vain fable to scare children out of their 
wits withal. God can be merciful, though he make thee miserable. He shall have monuments 
enough of that precious attribute, shining like stars in the place of glory, and singing eternal 
hallelujahs to the praise of him that redeemed them ; though to exalt the power of his justice, 
he damn sinners heaps upon heaps." 

" The conclusions of the other sermons are in general equally alarming. Indeed the 
author of them appears to have thought it his duty constantly to persuade men by the 
terrors of the Lord ; and though in his first discourse he professes to preach comfort 
and joy to the penitent, as well as hell and damnation to the impenitent ; yet few words 
of comfort are to be found, whilst there are denunciations of wrath in almost every page. 
The effect of his preaching was, that his hearers were, several times in the course of 
ministry, awakened and alarmed. That they were a holy and godly people, he himself 
testified ; and he doubtless rejoiced in the persuasion, that he had been the happy in- 
strument of their conversion. His best friends, however, allowed that he dwelt too much 
on the anger of God ; and an instance is related of an innocent young man, who was so 
inghtened with one of his dreadful pictures of the infernal regions, as nearly to be de- 
prived of his senses. Mr. Treat, who really possessed great kindness of heart, became 
seriously concerned at his situation, and with assiduity and tenderness exerted himself 
to console him." 

" But with the advantage of proclaiming the doctrine of terrour, which is naturally 
productive of a sublime and impressive style of eloquence, he could not attain the char- 
acter of a popular preacher. His voice was so loud, that when speaking, it could be 
heard at a great distance from the meeting house, even amidst the shrieks of hysterical 
women, and the winds that howled over the plains of Nauset ; but there was no more 
musick in it, than in the discordant sounds with which it was mingled." 

There is an anecdote that "Treat, having preached one of his best discourses to the 
congregation of his father-in-law (Rev. Samuel Willard, minister of the Old South 
Church, in Boston), in his usual unhappy manner, excited universal disgust ; and sev- 
eral wise judges waited on Mr. Willard, and begged that Mr. Treat, who was a wor- 
thy, pious man, it was true, but a wretched preacher, might never be invited into his 
pulpit again. Mr. Willard made no reply ; but desired his son-in-law to lend him the 
discourse, which, being left with him, he delivered it, without alteration, to his people, 
a few weeks after. The hearers were charmed ; they flew to Mr. Willard, and re- 
quested a copy for the press." See the difference, they cried, between yourself and 
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your flon-in-law ! You have preached a eermon on the same text as Mr. Treat's ; but 
while his is contemptible, yours is excellent. [History of Eastham, &c., 1844.] 

Cotton Mather, speaking of the Apostle Eliot's fellow-laborers, says, *' We have the 
most Active Mr. Samuel Treat laying out himself to save this Generation." 

Rev. Dr. James Freeman says : " Treat was a man of piety. He addressed his Maker 
with humble devotion, and his prayers were copious and fervent. His natural temper 
was mild ; and his conduct in domestic life, as a husband, a parent and a master was 
kind and indulgent. His manners were cheerful ; his conversation pleasant, and some- 
times facetious, but always decent. He was fond of a stroke of humour and a practical 
joke, and manifested his relish for them by long and loud fits of laughter. The Society 
for the propagation of the gospel is supposed to have made him a small compensation 
for his services among the Indians ; he received also a small salary from his parishion- 
ers ; but not satisfied with the emoluments which he derived from these sources, in the 
latter part of his life, he engaged in trade ; and by this means, with the addition of an 
inheritance which descended from his father, he was able to transmit a good estate to 
his family." 

March 16, 1674, Rev. Samuel Treat married Elizabeth, daughter of John Mayo, 
and granddaughter of the Rev. John Mayo, who, in 1655, was called from Eastham 
to the Second Church in Boston. She died 4 December, 1696, having had eleven chil- 
dren. August 29, 1700, he married Abigail, daugliter of Rev. Samuel Willard, H. C. 
1657, by his first wife, born at Groton, Mass., 5 July 1665, widow of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Estabrook, of Lexington (H. C. 1690). She died 27 December, 1746, having 
survived her husband thirty years. They had children Robert and Eunice. 

Child of Rev. Samuel and Abigail (Willard) Treat: 

Eunice Treat, b. 27 Sept 1704 ; m. Rev. Thomas* Paine and was mother of Robert Treat* 
Paine, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

AUTHORITIES. 




nam's Magasine, vi, 64. Genealogy of the Treat family, by Treat, 167 to 179. 
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Edmund Tapp as 

Jane Tapp = Gov. Robert Treat. 

Rev. Samuel Treat = Abigail Willard, wid. Estabrook. 

Eunice Treat = Rev. Thomas^ Paine. 

In a schedule prepared before April, 1641, exhibiting the name of every proprietor 
in New Haven, the number of persons in his family, the amount of his estate, and the 
number of acres belonging to him in each of four classes of land ; viz., the first division 
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of upland, the neck, the meadows, and the second division of upland, and in the last 
column his annual tax, appears the following : 

Names of the Peraonfi va^.f^. Land in the In the M-Ao^v/tur Land In the Rates yearly 

Planters Numbered ^^^laies First Division Necic Jaeaaow Second Division paid for land 

Edmund Tapp 7 800 . 52^ 11^ 43^ 174 3.06.06 

According to the schedule of 1641, the proprietors of the south-west square were, at 
that time, William Fowler, Edmund Tapp, etc. With the exception of Odborne, the 
original grantees of this square removed to Milford. The square was for some years 
designated as the Herefordshire quarter, perhaps because some of the residents had 
emigrated from Herefordshire or its vicinity. 

Benjamin Fenn and Edmund Tapp removed to Milford. Before their removal, a 
church had been organized by them at New Haven on the twenty-second day of August, 
1639. The same method of organization was adopted by the people who were to re- 
move to Milford as by their brethren who were to remain at New Haven. They chose 
seven men for the foundation, and these admitted others. Among the seven were Peter 
Prudden and Edmund Tapp. 

At the first general court of the planters held in Milford on the 20th of November, 
1639, it was "voted and agreed that the power of electing officers &c. should be in the 
church only, and that the persons so chosen should be only from amongst themselves.'' 

At the same general court other orders were passed, as follows ; viz : — 

'^ That five men should be chosen for judges in all civil affairs, to try all causes between man 
and man, and as a court to punish any offence and misdemeaQor." 

The court then proceeded to choose for judges, William Fowler, Edmund Tapp. 
[History of the Colony of New Haven. E. E. Atwater.] 
Mr. Tapp died in 1653 ; his widow died in 1673. 

Chad: 
Jane Tapp, m. Gk)v. Robert Treat. 
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M%|. Simon Willard^Mary Sharpe. 

Bar. Samuel Willards=Abigail Sherman. 

Abigail 'willardss=Key. Samnel Treat. 

Eanice TreatssRev. Thomas^ Paine. 

(Chiefly taken from Siblej's Ha&yabd Biographibb.) 

Major Simon Willard, second son of Richard Willard, was baptized 7 April, 1605, 
at Horsemonden, in Kent, England, arrived at Boston in May, 1634, with his wife 
Mary, daughter of Henry Sharpe, of Horsemonden, bought land and lived on the south- 
east comer of Winthrop and Dunster Streets in Cambridge, whence, in 1635, he re- 
moved to Concord, being one of the grantees, and, according to Johnson, ^^ became a 
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chiefe instrument in erecting this Town/' He was made lieutenant as early as 1637, 
captain in 164G, commander-in-chief of the expedition against Ninigret in 1654; was 
commissioned jVLijor in 1655 ; removed to Lancaster as early as 1659, to Groton about 
1671-2. He was delegate to the General Court from 1636 to 1649, and Assistant 
from 1657 until he died at Charlestown, 24 April, 1679, during a session of the Court 
of Assistants. 

"The Willard Memoir or Life and Times of Major Simon Willard,** published by 
Joseph Willard in 1858, gives a full and interesting story of this distinguished pioneer. 
Descendants of Major Willard, who are also descended from Major Robert Treat, 
should not forget that in King Philip's war when the Indians were desolating the in- 
terior towns of Massachusetts, these two officers. Treat in command of the Connecticut 
forces and Willard in command of the Massachusetts troops, met in their campaign 
in 1675, which rescued Springfield and Hadley from destruction. 

REV. SAMUEL WILLARD, M.A., 

of Groton and Boston, Vice-president of Harvard College, son of Major Simon 
Willard, born at Concord, Mass., 31 January, 1639-40, appears to have been the only 
person in his class (H. U. 1659) who took his second degree. 

According to the College Steward's account books, Samuel Willard "Entred 17— 
5-55." His quarter-bills, dated from 7-7-55 to 4-7-59, contain charges three times 
for " repaire of glasse," twice for " fetchinge fower bush of wheatte from Concord," twice 
in 1659 for one pound of " tobacko " besides other items; "tuition, study rents and 
beedraaking" being 13s. 7d. quarterly. 

Payments were made by "Richard wright," "mr. browne of wattertowne," "willyam 
browne of Sudbury," ^^ lyisigne winshtpej" ^^ 2^ horn as a bite (Abbot J," ^* Thoinaa 
Sweatmaii^''^ "7nr Cliild^^^ ' " vir hoare^^^ " John and willymn^ hall^" " captaine mason 
of wattertowne," "Christopher grante by diuers psons," "Leutenant goodeno," "An- 
drew belsher," etc. 

Among the items credited are "on sideof beafFat 2d. 3q." " Calves," "veall," "lamb," 
" wether mutton," "17 quartes of hottwaters at 2s. per quarte £1. 14s.," "porke," 
"henes," "egcs," "1000 of hordes at 6s. 6d. pr. hundred," "six small lambes," "a 
small cow," "malt," "siluer," " meall," "wheatte," etc. 

As early as 1663 Willard was preaching at Groton, Mass. 

On the 2l8t day of some month in 1663, conjectured to be June, the record being 
so worn as to be illegible, it was voted " that M' Willard if he accept of it shall be their 
minester as long as he lives, w*^ M^ Willard accepts Except a manifest providence of 
God apears to take him off." From this vote five men dissented ; and there were 
eleven who dissented from a vote that he should have " their interest in the house and 
lands that was devoted by the Towne for the minestry [illegible] provided they may 
meete in the house on the lords day and upon other occasions of the Towne on meet- 
ings. 

Sept. 10 a salary of forty pounds was voted to Wilhird for the year beginning the 
" the first day of July last past," "and if God be pleased so to dispose of his and our 
hearts to continue together after the expiration of the yeare (we hope) by aproving of 
him and he of us we shall be willing to ad unto his maintinanc as God shall blesse us, 
expecting allso that he shall render unto our poverty if God shall please to deny a bless- 
ing upon our labours." 

On or shortly before the day for voting the salary there were " some dissensions," 
perhaps originating in the opposition of the minority ; for " the inhabitants," says But- 
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ler, " now express penitence for injuries done, and ask forgiveness of each other, and 
also of God." There is no mention of the ordination on the town records of Groton, 
and the church records, if there were any, are lost ; but according to the records of the 
first church in Koxbury : " 1664, July 13. A Church [was] gathered at Groyton and 
Mr. Willard ordained." 

In December, 1665, it was unanimously voted to "giue him the acomadation for- 
merly stated to the ministry together with the house and all other apurtanances " to him 
and his forever ; but if he removed " before seaven yers " he should " leave the half ac- 
omadation to the town and be aloued • • . for what improvement he haue mad 
upon it But if it shall please God to take by Death, then the house and land to his 
eayers forever." 

The salary, voted annually, was fifty pounds the second year, sixty the third and 
several successive years, then sixty-five, and finally eighty pounds, part of it being 
country pay, which in 1667 was reckoned at five shillings a bushel for wheat, and 
three for Indian corn, with pork at threepence, and butter at sixpence a pound. When 
the salary of eighty pounds was voted, 14 October, 1672, it was reckoned at five shil- 
lings a bushel for wheat, four shillings for rye, barley and peas, with pork and beef 
at threepence a pound, *^ and all such as cannot pay his third part of his pay in English 
corn and prouision they shall pay In Indian corn at 2 shilP per bushcll and the remain- 
der of his pay In Indian corn at 3 shill" per bushell his fire wood also aboue his eighty 
pound." 

"And furder these persons here set down (Sergent Parker and eleven others) doe 
promise and Ingage to git Mr. Willard hay mowing making and fetching home for eight 
shilling per load at a seasonable time viz in the midle of Jully." 

May 11, 1670, Willard was made freeman. Scarcely anything has been found per- 
taining to his ministry at Groton, except his account of the witchcraft case of Eliza- 
beth Knapp, printed in the Collections of the Mass. Historical Society, xxxviii, 555, and 
his Useful Instructions, published in 1673, of which three copies are known to survive. 

" His Master committed to his Pastoral Care a Flock in a more obscure part of this 
Wilderness," says Pemberton, " But so great a light was soon observed thro' the whole 
land : And his Lord did not design to bury him in obscurity, but to place him in a 
more eminent Station, which he was qualifyed for." The Indian assaults on Groton, 
2-13 March, 1675-6, when, according to Hubbard, "there were about forty dwelling 
houses burnt besides other buildings, (were) followed with the breaking up of the town, 
and scattering of the Inhabitants, and removal of the candlestick, after it had been there 
seated above twelve years." 

Before the resettlement of Groton in 1678, Willard was called to the Old South 
Church in Boston. He was installed 31 March, 1678, as colleague with Thomas 
Thacher, who died 15 October, 1678. "The Providence that occasioned his Removal 
to this Place," says Pemberton, "was an Aiofid Judgment upon the whole Land; 
yet was Eventually a Mercy in this respect that it made way for the Translation of this 
Bright Star to a more Conspicuous Orb ; where his Influence was more Extensive and 
Beneficial ; and in this it was a great Blessing to this CoiigregatioUy to this Town^ 
nay, to all New England J*^ 

In 1681, in reply to a tract by John Russell, an uneducated Baptist preacher, who 
was a cobbler, he published " Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam." The Anabaptists, writes W^il- 
lard " are mistaken in the design of our first Planters, whose business was not Tolera- 
tion : but were professed Enemies of it, and could leave the World professing they died 
no Libertines. Their business was to settle, and (as much as in them lay) secure 
Religion to Posterity according to that way which they believed was of God. If (there- 
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fore) this People parted with so much, and were at such charges for their liberties, 
why then do the Anabaptists trouble them, who had neither scot nor lot in that charge? 
let them go and do the like, and we shall not so molest their Churches, as thej have 
shamefully done by ours." 

May 29, 1682, Edward Randolph wrote to the Bishop of London: ''We have in 
Boston, one Mr. Willard, a minister, brother to Major Dudley, he is a moderate man 
and baptizeth those who are refused by the other churches, for which he is hated." 

John Dunton, who visited Willard in 1686, writes, "He's well furnish'd with Learn- 
ing and solid Notion, has a Natural fluency of Speech, and can say what he pleases." 

On the arrival of Sir Edward Andros as governor, in 1686, he made a demand on 
Willard and his society to allow Episcopal worship in their meeting-house. "Indeed" 
at one time " he threatened to shut up the doors if he was refused, and to punish any 
man who gave twopence towards the support of a nonconformist minister." 

"If the demand," writes Palfrey, "had been for the use of the building for a mass, 
or for a carriage-house for Juggernaut, it could scarcely have been to the generality of 
the people more offensive." 

The details are given by Sewall and published in the Collections of the Mass. His- 
torical Society, xlv. From these and Wisner we learn that, on landing, 20 Decem- 
ber, Andros "went to the Town-house, where his commission was read, and the Coun- 
cil sworn. The ministers of the town being present at the solemnity, he took them 
aside into the Library, and spoke to them about accommodation as to a Meeting House, 
the times of service to be so contrived as that one House might serve two assemblies. 
The next day at a meeting of the ministers and four of each church, .... it 
was agreed, that they could not with a good conscience, accede to his Excellency's pro- 
posal." 

December 22, " Mr. Mather and Willard thorowly discoursed his Excellency about 
the Meeting Houses in greate plainess shewing they could not consent." 

" On the 23d of March the Governor sent [Secretary] Randolph for the keys of the 
South Meeting House. The demand was not complied with ; and six of the principal 
members of the church waited on his Excellency, and remonstrated against his occupy- 
ing the House without the consent of the proprietors. On the 25th the Governor sent 
orders to the sexton to ring the bell and open the House. The sexton was frightened 
into a compliance ; and the Meeting House was occupied for the services for Good Friday 
prescribed by the Church of England. On the next Sabbath the Governor and his re- 
tinue again met in the Meeting House, having notified Mr. Willard that he might oc- 
cupy it at half-past one. The members of the South congregation, accordingly, assem- 
bled at that time, but were kept standing in the street till past two." " So 'twas a sad 
sight to see how full the street was with people gazing and moving to and fro because 
[they] had not entrance into the House." "From this time the Governor, when in 
town, occupied the House, at such times as he was pleased to say suited his convenience, 
(more than once changing the hours of meeting on the Sabbath, to the great annoyance 
of Mr. Willard and his people,) — probably till his deposition from the government in 
1689." Greenwood says : 

" In looking back on this event, we are obliged to consider it ... as one of the most ar- 
bitrary acts ever perpetrated in this couutry, while it remained under the English government. 
No excuse is to be rendered for it. It was such a deliberate outrage on the common rights of 
property, to say nothing of conscience and liberty, that we may only wonder that Andros and 
his abettors . . . suffered no violence from the people. But none seems to have been of- 
fered ; and the proprietors of the South meeting house, finding that they could not resist the 
imposition, submitted to it aa well as they could. Both parties, indeed, after the intrusion was 
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effected, and regarded as a settled thing, eTinced some desire to accommodate each other with 
regard to the hours of their several meetings, though Andros was still the dictator." 

The council and spirit of Willard undoubtedly pervaded, if it did not guide, the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

" And it ought never to be forgotten," says Pemberton, " with what Prudence, Courage and 
Zeal he appeared for the good of this People, In that Dark and Mysterious Season [1692], when 
we were assaulted from the Invisible World. And how Singularly Instrumental he was in dis- 
covering the Cheats and Delusions of Satan, which did threaten to stain our Land with Blood, 
and to deluge it with all manner of Woes." 

Thomas Brattle, H. U. 1676, in a letter dated 8 October, 1692, names Willard 
among the 

'' men, for understanding, judgment, and piety, inferior to few, if any, in N. E., that do 
utterly condemn " the proceedings in the witchcraft cases, " and do freely deliver their judgment 
that these methods will utterly ruin and undo poor N. E." His ^'good affection to his 
country in general, and spiritual relation to three of the judges in particular, has made him very 
solicitous and industrious in this matter; and I am fully persuaded, that had his notions and 
proposals been hearkened to, and followed, when these troubles were in their birth, in an ordi- 
nary way, they would never have grown unto tliat height which now they have. He has as yet 
met with little but unkindness, abuse, and reproach from many men ; but I trust that, in after 
times, his wisdom and service will find a more universal acknowledgment." 

Calef says that at the trials, 30 June, 1692, "one of the Accusers cried out publickly 
of Mr. Willardy minister in Boston as afflicting of her, she was sent out of the court, 
and it was told about she was mistaken in the person," — that person being John Wil- 
lard then in prison. 

In 1692 Willard published a Dialogue respecting Witchcraft. 

William Bentley,H.U. 1777, writes that Willard and Joshua Moodey, H.U. 1653, 
visited Philip English and his wife in Boston, where they were conjQned in jail to await 
their trial at Salem, " and discovered every disposition to console them in their distress." 

I find no other early sources of information which throw light on the part taken by 
Willard in the excitement. The Dialogue printed in 1692 was anonymous. CalePs 
and Pemberton's statements were not made till several years after the trials, and Brat- 
tle's letter was not printed nor Bentley's, which probably rested on tradition, penned 
till after the lapse of more than a century. Open opposition would have brought him 
into antagonism with Waitstill Winthrop, William Stoughton, H. U. 1650, and Sam- 
uel Sewall, H.U. 1671, three personal friends and members of his church, who were 
Justices of the Court which condemned the accused, and whose deliberate decision given 
under oath would naturally command reverential regard. 

Believing, like all his contemporaries, in witchcraft, but not approving the proceed- 
ings at the trials, Willard seems to have conscientiously pursued a course of " meek 
boldness" to use his words on another occasion. And " In after times," as Brattle 
trusted it would be, "his wisdom and service found a more universal acknowledgment." 
Sewall repented, and Willard read from the pulpit of the Old South Meeting-House on 
Fast Day, 14 January, 1696-7, his confession. The spirit of bigoted persecution gave 
place to hearty sympathy for the condemned, and the Legislature finally did all in its 
power to make redress by taking action in behalf of the heirs of the sufferers. 

About this time a departure from the rigid adherence to the Cambridge Platform in 
ecclesiastical matters, led oflTby Leverett, the Brattles, Colman, and others, was begin- 
ning to manifest itself. The Mathers and their adherents labored zealously to perpc- 
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tuate the conservative policy at the College, and to make the Cambridge Platform, so 
far as applicable and practicable, the basis of the government and instruction. The 
part taken by Willard in the Episcopal and witchcraft excitements, his equable tempera- 
ment, industry, fidelity, and attainments, prepared the way for honors which could not 
have been anticipated when he was diligently and conscientiously discharging his mini- 
sterial duties in the remote and small hamlet of Groton, where he supposed he was set- 
tled for life. 

In three of the five college charters proposed in Mather's time, but not adopted, there 
was provision for a Vice President. In that of 1699, Willard, who had been named 
as Fellow in the one of 1692, took the place of the Rev. Charles Morton, of Charles- 
town, who died 11 April, .1698. In 1697 there had been a "falling out" between 
Mather and Willard about choosing Fellows. On Mather's declining, in 1701, to con- 
tinue in the Presidency if he must reside at Cambridge, the General Court sent a mes- 
sage to Willard " to Accept the Care and Charge of said Colledge, and to reside at 
Cambridge in order thereunto." Willard asked time for consideration, and to consult 
his church. Sept. 5, a Resolve being sent to the Council from " the Representatives, 
Desiring " Mather " to take the Care of and Reside at the Colledge," a committee was im- 
mediately despatched for the answer of Willard, who then "declared his readiness to do 
the best Service he could for the Colledge, And that he would Visit it once or twice 
every Week, and Continue there a Night or two. And Performe the Service used to 
be done by former Presidents." On the next day the Resolve from the House of Rep- 
resentatives " that Mr. Increase Mather be desired to take the Care of and reside at the 
Colledge was again read. And upon the Question put for a Concurrence, it was carried 
in the negative." Willard's proposition being at once accepted, his salary, which was 
fifty pounds, with an additional ten pounds " for his more than ordinary expenses in at- 
tending the same services " began on the same day, 6 September. Though nominally 
Vice-President, he had all the powers and duties of President, and moreover he con- 
tinued his connection with his society in Boston as long as he lived, Ebenezer Pember- 
ton, H. U. 1691, being ordained 28 August, 1700, as his colleague. 

January 14, 1706, the same day on which the young philosopher, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, was bom in Milk St., directly opposite the Old South, he was taken into the meet- 
ing-house and received the sacrament of baptism from Willard, in whose hand writing 
the record of it is made. 

Joseph Sewall, H. U. 1707, writes : 

" Rev. Mr. Willard after he had cut his finger, while eating oysters, went up to his study, 
called his wife, prayed to God to bless them all ; then fell into a convulsion about noon, and 
died 12 September, 1707, about two o'clock, after a convulsion fit of two hours." 

Samuel Sewall writes : 

" Feria Secunda, 7^ 15"*. — Mr. Willard is laid by his Tutor in my Tomb, till a new one can 
be made. Bearers Dr. Mather, Mr. Allen ; Mr. Tho Bridjije, Mr. C. Mather ; Mr. Wadsworth, 
Mr. Colman; Fellows & Students of y® College went before. Mr. Peraberton led Madam Wil- 
lard. Gov'' and his Lady had Rings : Bearers Scarves & Rings. The Lady Davie, and Lady 
Hobble were there. Son Sewall led his Sister, Paul Dudley he being gone to PJimouth Court." 
" July 29, 1712, Mr. Willard was taken out yesterday, and laid in the new Tomb built by the 
South Congregation " in the Granary Burying-Ground. 

" The sermon preached on the death of this eminent person, by his colleague, Mr. Pember- 
ton" says Peirce, "is referred to by some distinguished writers,*' — " Dr. Sewall, Mr. Prince, 
Dr. Chauncy," — "as containing his just character." To use Pembcrton's language : "In Film 
Bountiful Heaven was pleased to cause a Concurrence of all those Natural and Acquired, Moral 
and Spiritual Excellencies, which are necessary to constitute a Great Man^ a profound Divine^ 
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a very considerable Scholar, and an Heavenly Ohristian, In the light and influence of these 
Perfections he appeared as a Star of the First Magnitude in the Orb of the Church. His Ap- 
prehmuion was quick, his Reason bright, and his Judgment exact and solid. . . . He had a 
deep thought, and penetrating Sagacity to make a just Estimate of things on sudden Emergen- 
cies ; which made him justly Esteemed one of the Wisest Men, that has been known, of his Or- 
deVy in Oar Land. His Natural Genius and Spirit seemed superior to all narrow selfish Interests. 
• . . He had a Native Modesty . . . which might seem to some to Vail the Brightness 
of some of his Publick Appearances ; tho* in the Opinion of others it was but a Foil to his 
greater Excellencies His Common Sermons might have been pronounced with Ap- 
plause before an Assembly of the Greatest Divines.'* " Bj his Printed Works He has Erected 
himself a Monument^ that will Endure when the Famed Mausoleums of the World shall 
moulder down, and be buryed in their own Ruines." 

The Rev. John Barnard, H.U. 1700, says : 

'* He was an hard Student, of great learning, for that day, of a clear head, solid judgment, ex- 
cellent both in preaching and in prayer, an exemplary Christian, pleasant in conversation, whose 
name is had in remembrance among us, and his works praise him." 

The Rev. John Eliot says : 

" No divine, except Dr. Cotton Mather, in this country prepared more works for the press ; 
asd they were all calculated to do honor to the author, and edify pious people." 

Sibley also gives a list of 51 of Willard's Works. No. 48 is " A Compleat Body of Divinity 
in Two Hundred and Fifty Expository Sections on the Assembly's Shorter Catechism Wherein 
The Doctrines of the Christian Religion are unfolded, their Truth confirm 'd, their Excellence 
displayed, their Usefulness improved : Contrary Errors & Vices refuted dc exposed, Objections 
answer'd, Controversies settled, Cases of Conscience resolv'd and a great Light thereby reflected 
on the present Age." Printed in 1726. 

" Having gone thro' the explication of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism in a more compend- 
ious manner among the children of his People, and having therein little more than Methodized 
the Subject and laid out the several Heads to be more largely treated of, ' the author ' did ac- 
cordingly on Jan, 31, 1687-8, enter on these more elaborate discourses upon them. This he 
performed Monthly on the Tuesdays in the Afternoonj in his Publick Congregation ; and so con- 
tinued till April 1, 1707, soon after which he was prevented by a Fit of Sickness, out of which 
he was scarce well recoverd before he suddenly Died." The interest which was excited, and 
the '' oft-expressed wish of Clergymen & Laymen to see them in prmt," induced his successors, 
Joseph Sewall, H. U. 1707, and Thomas Prince, H. U. 1707, who were graduated at the last 
Commencement at which he presided, and who had a very exalted opinion of them, to under- 
take the publication nearly twenty years after his death. About h\Q hundred subscribers, in- 
cluding nearly all the eminent men in New England, were obtained, many of them for two copies, 
and several for more. The editors say that the Lectures '*• drew many of the most knowing and 
Judicious Persons both from Town and College, who heard them with so great a Relish, that 
they have ever since the Author's Death, . . . been earnestly desirous of their Publication . . . 
And this has very strangely rather increas'd than declined for these Eighteen Years among us ; 
so as hardly any Book has been more passionately wish'd for, till this growing Country is be- 
come now capable of taking off the Impression of so great a Work, the largest that was ever 
Printed Here, and the first of Divinity in a Folio Volume." *' We need only say — ' Tis Mr. 
Willard's. — and *tis enough to Recommend it to their high Respect and diligent Attention; and 
that it falls not short of his other excellent Performances, which as well as his rare Accomplish- 
ments and Conduct while alive, have deservedly gained him so great a Fame & Esteem among 
us." 

I have known but one person who had read it carefully, and so high was his opinion of it, 
that he would agree with a writer in the Panoplist who says : *^ Few systems of theoretic and 
practical divinity are to be found, even at the present day, exhibiting such variety of matter, 
such a compass and depth of thought, and such an intimate acquaintance with the word of Grod." 
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August 8, 1664, he married Abigail, born 3 February, 1647-8, daughter of the Rev. 
John Sherman, of Watertown, by his wife Mary Launce. About 1679 he married 
Euuice, born 8 March, 1653, who died 14 February, 1720, daughter of Edward 
Tyng. Among probably eight children by the first marriage and twelve by the second 
were John, H. U. 1690, born 8 September, 1673, father of the Rev. Samuel, H. U. 
1723, who was father of the Rev. President Joseph, H. U. 1765; Simon, H. U. 
1695; Josiah, H.U. 1698, Secretary of Massachusetts Bay; Richard, born May, 
1684, drowned while bathing in Charles River, 28 June, 1697, a few hours after en- 
tering college. 

()f the descendants of these twenty children none bearing the name Willard are now 
living except in the line of John Willard, H. U. 1690, through Samuel, H. U. 1723. 
[Sibley's Harvard Graduates; Vol. 2, page 13.] 

The one of their numerous children of interest to this branch of the Paine family 
is Abigail, born at Groton, 5 July, 1665, married 29 November, 1694, the Rev. 
Benjamin Estabrook, of Lexington, H. U. 1690, who dying 22 July, 1697, she after- 
ward became the second wife of the Rev. Samuel Treat, of Eastham, H. U. 1669, 
and died 27 December, 1746, and was grandmother of Robert Treat Paine, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

His portrait, with those of Rev. Samuel Treat and his wife Abigail, was handed 
down in the Paine family, and it was presented by them to Harvard College in 1842. 
As these portraits are evidently painted by the same artist, and as Mr. and Mrs. Treat 
were married in 1700, and the father. President Willard, died in 1707, the portraits 
were no doubt painted between 1700 and 1707. Smibert is believed to have been the 
painter. There was an ancient engraving of President Willard's portrait, and the 
copperplate of it is now in the office of the Secretary of State of Massachusetts, with 
the inscription "The Rev. Mr. Samuel Willard. Quanta^ Imago Pietatis." — "G. Van 
Gucht sculpsit.** This copperplate was used on the reverse side to engrave Continental 
money in the Revolutionary war, the 20 shilling currency. 
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Henry Shermans^lft wife) Agnes , buried 14 Oct., 1580. 

Edmond Sherman=s(lst wife) Anne Pelatte, baried June 8, 1684. 
Edmond Snermanss[Joane Makin ?]. 

Rev. John ohernaansBMary Laance. 

Abigail ShermanasRey. Samael Willard. 

Abigail Willard^BRev. Samael Treat. 

Eunice Treat=sRey. Thomas^ Paine. 
Robert Treats Paine. 

Henry Sherman, of the trade designated as "Shearman" or Sherman, resided at 
Colchester, County of Essex, England, during the second half, at least, of the six- 
teenth century. He was possessed of considerable means, as is seen from the abstract 
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of his will which was copied by Mr. Henry F. Waters and published in the Genea- 
logical Register, vol. L, pp. 281-2 : 

Henry Sherman the elder, of Colchester, Essex, (by mark) 20 January 1589, with a codicil, 
proved 25 July, 1590. To be buried in the parish church of Dedham. To Doctor Chapman 
the preacher of Dedham six pounds. To Mr. Parker forty shillings. To the poor of Dedham 
twenty pounds, to be a continual stock for the poor to the world's end, and it shall be ordered 
at the discretion of the Governors of the Free School of Dedham. To Henry Shearman my 
son my shearman's craft to him and his heirs forever and all the household stuflT in his house. 
To my son Henry's children, that is to say, Henry, Samuel, Daniel, John, Ezechiell, Phehe, 
Nathaniel and Anne Shearman, to each of them five pounds apiece, to the sons at two and twenty 
and the daughters at one and twenty. To my son Edmunde Shearman ten pounds. To Eil- 
monde Shearman the son of my son Edmonde thirteen pounds, thirteen shillings, four pence at 
two and twenty, and if he die before then to be divided between Richard, Bezaleel and Anne, 

Shearman, the children of my son Edmonde Margerye my wife shall have all ray 

broom wood and logs which I have at my departure and twenty shillings of money and that 
twelve pounds due unto me from Tendring if my executors can recover it of him. She shall 
have her dwelling for two years in that part of the house wherein we do now dwell, that is in 
the lower parlour and the two chambers next Mr. Rudd's and part of the backhouse if my son 
Robert do enjoy the house. But if it be redeemed and he do not enjoy it then I will that my 
son Robert shall pay unto Margery my wife four pounds for two years dwelling. To my wife 
my tipped pot, term of her life, and then to my daughter Judith. To Robert all the household 
staff which I had before I married Margery, my wife. To him also my silver and gilt goblet, 
a sword and bill &c. To my daughter Judith Petfield the chest and linen upon the *' seller.*' 
To my son Henry Shearman twelve silver spoons. To the poor of All Hallows. To Henry 
my son all my armour except that which I gave to my son Robert My sons Henry and 
Edmond to be executors, etc. [Drury, 51.] 

Edmond Sherman, of Dedham, Essex, clothier, signed his will August, 1599, and added a 
codicil 20 December, 1600, proved the last day of April, 1601. To wife Anne my house and 
tenement and all the meadow and lands which I do now occupy and dwell in for her natural 
life. I give her my wood house and hopyard annexed which 1 lately bought of John Upcher, 
for term of her natural life, and five acres, parcel of the land which I bought of John Webb 
(and plate and household stuff and cows and horses and grain, etc.). To son Edmond after 
decease of wife all the houses and lands before given to said wife and a house and seven 
acres called Ryes, where he now dwells, and my Sherman's occupation. . . .After my sister's 
death I give the field and tenement, before given unto her unto the Governours of The Public 
Grammar School in Dedham, to be improved for a dwelling house for a schoolmaster that shall 
teach children to read and writing, which said schoolmaster shall freely teach one poor child 
which shall be from time to time appointed unto him by my son Edmond and his heirs after 
him forever, etc. [Woodhall, 24.] 

In the Sherman Pedigree, presented in the Historical and Genealogical Register, 
vol. LI, page 309, it is stated that Edmund Sherman, son of the last mentioned testator, 
came to Connecticut, settled at Wethersfield, and died in New Haven in 1641 ; and 
that the Rev. John Sherman, of Watertown, was his son. This is the result of very 
mature study of the subject, and is in all probability correct. We may, then, assume 
this as the parson's ancestry, and proceed with his genealogy from that point. 

Rev. John Sherman* {Edmond^* Edmond^* Henry^)^ born at Dedham, England, 
Dec. 26, 1613; son of Edmond Sherman, Jr., by his wife [Joane Makin?] ; studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng., ^^but did not graduate because he had scruples 
against the subscription required of candidates," says Rev. Cotton Mather. He came 
to Watertown, Mass., in 1635, we learn from the record of Rev. John Eliot, pastor 
of the Roxbury church. He removed after a time to New Haven, but returned to 
Watertown, and became the minister of the place after the death of Rev. Mr. Phillips. 
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He was a famous preacher. He married first a wife whose name has not been found, 
by whom he had children ; he married second " Mary, daughter of a Mr. Launce, a 
wealthy Puritan gentleman, member of parliament ; her mother was daughter to Lord 
Darcy, Eai*l of Rivers"; she had many children; was living in 1698. This is given 
by Cotton Mather. The researches of Mr. Henry F. Waters have thrown light upon 
this point. Mrs. Launce married a second time Rev. Sydrach Simpson, of London; 
and, as Isabella Simpson, widow, made her will 29 May, 1668 (proved 4 Aug. 1669), 
bequeathing to her "daughter Mary Sherman 30 pounds, a cawdle silver cup with a 
silver porringer that covers it, a ring with three diamonds in it, and one silver spoon" ; 
to Mary Sherman's children, married and unmarried ; to son Sherman, son James 
Launce, son Darcy Launce, etc. [Register L, 399.] 

Among the children of Rev. John Sherman was 

Abigail, bom in Watertown 1 (12) 1647, married Rev. Samuel Willard, who was 
mentioned in the father's will as " my son in law," and legacies given to him for/" the 
children whom he bad by my daughter Abigail." 
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First wife«Henry Cobb=-(2) PaUenoe Hurst. (S) Sarah Hinckley, 
perhaps d. in £ng. 

Son, name unknown^ 

Augustine Cobb=s 

Morgan Cobb=-^bigail WiUw. 

Thomas Cobb^Lydia Leonard. 

Sarah (Sally) Cobb=;Robert Treat* Paine. 

Henry Cobb, ancestor of the American family of this name, was taxed at Plym- 
outh in the year 1632. The date of his arrival in the colony is not given in any 
document of the period now extant. He was a member of the church at Plymouth ; 
was admitted to the freedom of the colony in 1633, and the same year removed to 
Scituate and joined in the organization of the church there Jan. 8, 163i-5, with 
Rev. John Lathrop and others, '* so many of us as had beene in Covenaunt before," 
as the minister states in his diary [Hist. Reg. IX, 279]. Whether this means that 
they had been members of the church at Egerton, Kent, or that in London where Mr. 
Lathrop had ministered before coming to Plymouth colony, is not known. The latter 
church had been broken up by the ecclesiastical powers for holding meetings without 
permission of the bishop, and many of the members imprisoned with the minister ; 
they were released on promise of removing from the realm of England. Whence 
Mr. Cobb came has not yet been ascertained. He adhered to Mr. Lathrop when the 
church left Scituate and settled at Barnstable in 1639. He was the first deacon of 
the church, and afterward chosen to the higher office of "ruling elder," an oflice 
scarcely inferior to that of the ministry or " teaching elders," having the management 
of admissions, discipline and other important matters. It was a strong testimony to 
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the respect in which a man was held to be thus chosen. '* Elder Cobb" lived at 
Barnstable nearly forty years and had much to do with all that was good in the 
settlement. 

Henry Cobb had, at the time of his admission to the church at Scituate a wife 
named Patience, who joined with him in the organization. She was a daughter of 
Mr. James Hurst of Plymouth, who made bequests to her children by name in his 
will in 1657. The first of these children is John Cobb, whose birth is recorded at 
Plymouth, 7 June, 1632. But as Elder Cobb was said in Barnstable records to have 
been eighty-three years old at the time of his death in 1679, he would have been 
thirty-six years of age at the time of John's birth ; and this would naturally lead to 
the inference that he had been a married man and a father in England some years 
earlier. We shall see that this son John became a resident of Taunton and gave land 
to one he called *' cuzen " (i. e., cousin), which then meant nephew, in 1679; and 
the man so called, being a father in 1670, must have been son of a man bom as early 
as 1626; this latter man must have been bom of an earlier wife than Patience, we 
infer, since neither he nor Augustine was a legatee of Mr. Hurst. 

Henry Cobb made his will 4 April, 1678 ; his death occurred prior to 3 June, 1679, 
when the document was proved in court. He gave his estate to his wife Sarah, for 
her support and for bringing up the children he had by her, and to his children James, 
John, Eliezer, Samuel, Jonathan, Henry, Mary, Hannah and Patience, and referred 
to son Gershom. 

AuGUSTiNis Cobb, son of a son of Henry Cobb, Senior, whose name has not come 
down to us, was at Taunton in the year 1670, as we learn from the record of birth of 
his children (which appear both in Taunton Proprietors' records and in those of the 
Colony). 

"The Children of Augustme" ("Austen") "Cobb" ("Cob"). 

i. Elizabeth Cobb, b. 10 Feb., 1670. iv. Bethia Cobb, b. 5 April, 1678. 

ii. Morgan Cobb, b. 29 Dec, 1673. v. Mercy Cobb, b. 12 Aug., 1680. 

iiL Samuel Cobb, b. 9 Nov., 1675. vi. Abioaill Cobb, b. 28 May, 1684." 

He signed his name in its brief form, "Austin Cobb," as one of the appraisers of 
the estate of Edward Cobb, 4 Oct. 1675, his uncle John Cobb being also one of the 
appraisers. Widow Mary Cobb presented the inventory. [Plym. Col. Wills, 3, 172.] 

The Colony records also mention Augustine Cobb as member of a coroner's jury at 
Taunton, Aug. 2, 1678. Nothing else is known of the man, name of wife, date of 
marriage or death, occupation, or any of the other items desirable. The records of 
deeds in Taunton (Bristol county) show that on the 18th of Aug., 1679, he received 
a gift of a tract of land in the town from "John Cobb, Sen. of Taunton, blacksmith," 
..." in consideration of the love and respect he beareth unto his Cuzen Austen 
Cobb"; and that he bought of John 8 March, 1682, another tract; in the second 
deed he is called "Augustin," in one place. Both deeds were entered Jan. 20, 
1714-5. 

" Morgan Cob, the son of Austen Cob of Taunton," bought land in T. for four 
pounds 10 Feb., 1697-8, and another lot for ten pounds 7 Dec, 1699, designated in 
the same way. He was afterward called "Morgan Cobb, Senior," "First," "The 
eldest of the name in Taunton ", and " Ensign." Meantime another Morgan, son of his 
uncle John Cobb was growing up, and became also prominent in the town ; the latter 
was always called " Junior," " Second," or " Captain " ; this man married and had a son 
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of the same name who was called ** third" while Augustine's son lived ; he also married. 
Careful separation of the records relating to these three Morgan Cobbs had to be made 
in order to correct various errors of previous students of the family history ; but the 
result is clear. 

^^ Morgan Cob/' without designation, was one of the men impressed at Taunton in 
July, 1692, for service in King William's war ; and was on the list of those ** impressed 
out of the Foot Company of Taunton," April 17, 1693. [City Hall Papers, Taunton.] 
All probabilities point to Morgan, son of Augustine, as this soldier, since he alone 
was old enough for the first service. 

Morgan Cobb married Abigail, daughter of Benjamin and Susanna (Whitman) 
Willis of Bridgewater, born about the year 1684 (as is gathered from the statement 
regarding her age at the time of her death). The record of their marriage has not 
been found, but it occurred previous to July 18, 1701, when they sold a tract of land 
which may be supposed to have been Abigail's marriage portion. Certainly a tract of 
the same size, fifteen acres, and apparently in the same location, was confirmed to her 
and her husband in the settlement of her father*s estate. [See Willis Ancestry.] 

After a long and active life, ^^Ens". Morgan Cobb died Sept. 30, 1755, in his 82^ 
year," as we learn from town records ; and we find on record 

The Will of Ensign Moboan Cobb. 

^^ Morgan Cobb y' eldest of that name in Taanton, gentleman '' . . ^< being now advanced to 
old age/' made his will 8 April, 1751 ; it was signed dearly ; the date of probate was Dec. 10, 
1755. He gave his wife Abigail " all the money due from Philip King of Raynham " and 
other property ; to son Benjamin Cobb of Norton laud heretofore deeded to him ; to son Thomas 
Cobb what he had previously deeded to him and ^' Learning him the art or mistery of a House 
Joyner " and twenty pounds in money out of his note, etc. ; to son Jonathan Cobb of Norton 
land previously conveyed to him ; to son William Cobb of Norton land heretofore deeded to 
him, and '^ all my interest in the township of Easton, in that part of the cedar swamps called 
Taunton North Purchase " ; to daughter Abigail, widow of Benjamin Shove ; to daughter 
Susanna, wife of George Hodges ; to ^' my granddaughter Mary Cobb, daughter of my son 
David Cobb, deceased " ; to grandson Jonathan Shove. 

The widow Abigail died some ten years later. The records of Taunton give two 
statements of the fact, compiled in the careful reconstruction of the records afler the 
originals had been burned in 1840. Tracing these to their separate sources, we find, 
first, An extract from the memorandum book of Brig. Gen. George Godfrey (a distin- 
guished citizen of Taunton, who died in 1793) now in possession of the Old Colony 
Historical Society in T. ; the following is copied from the original by the kind per- 
mission of Secretary Seaver : 

"January 29, 1765 

Abigail Cobb Dyed 

8** Time 

mother of Capt. Thomas Cobb." 

The second is a copy of the inscription on her gravestone in the Glebe St. Burying 
Ground, two and a half miles west of the Green : 

"In memory of Abigail wife of Ensn Morgan Cobb died Jan. 30, 1765, in the 81** year of 
her age." 

No list of the children of Morgan and Abigail (Willis) Cobb has been found. It 
is believed that their son Thomas was bom about the year 1705. 
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Capt. Thomas Cobb, son of Ensign Morgan Cobb, was a joiner, then a '* mariner'' 
(sea captain) , then an iron manufacturer. He sold the lands his father had given him 
10 March, 1726-7. In 1737 he entered into partnership with Mr. James Leonard, 
of Taunton and Attleborough, in the Whittington Iron Works in the latter place ; he 
afterward purchased land there containing iron of Key. Samuel Danforth, and other 
property. He became a man of great distinction in Attleborough. The last years of 
his life he resided in Taunton. He married first, Lydia, daughter of Mr. James 
Leonard. She died Oct. 23, 1762. He married second, Hannah , who sur- 
vived him. She died in "June or July, 1783." He died May 7, 1779. [Godfrey's 
record.] 

In his will, which was dated in Septemher, 1778, he beqneathed to his wife Hannah things 
she had brought with her at the time of her marriage,* together with certain moneys and per- 
sonal effects ; to Lydia, daughter of deceased son Thomas Cobb ; to the heirs of deceased 
daughter Elizabeth Robinson ; to son Jonathan Cobb land bought of Samuel Danforth, with 
the Iron Works, Corn-Mill, dwelling House and other buildings thereon, etc ; to son David 
Cobb **my mansion house in Taunton" etc. ; to daughter Hannah Crocker ; to daughter Abigail, 
wife of Samuel Andrews ; ^^ to my daughter Sarah, the wife of the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
Esq., the remaining third part of my household furniture at Taunton and Attleborough, also the 
lot of land on which the Hatter's shop stands lying between the land of Robert Treat Paine, 
Esq., and Mr. John Adams, to her and her heirs forever " ; to the Rev. Peter Thatcher of 
Attleborough. He added the following memorable bequest : 

'* I give my Negro Man, Cuff,t for honesty and fidelity his Freedom, and order that my 
Executors hereafter named see him decently and properly taken care of ; and further pay him 
the sum of three pounds, twelve shillings yearly during his life for pocket expenses, all to be 
paid out of my estate." He made his sons Jonathan Cobb, David Cobb and Robert Treat 
Paine, Esq., executors. 

Probated July 3, 1779. [Bristol Co. Probate records, book 26, page 70.] 

Sarah Cobb, daughter of Captain Thomas and Mrs. Lydia (Leonard) Cobb, born 
May 15, 1744, married in 1770, Hon. Robert Treat* Paine. 
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Deft. John Willi8=£lizabeth (Hodgekins) Palmer, wid. 

I 
Benjamin Willi8=Sasanna Whitman. 

Abigail WillisssEnsign Morgan Cobb, Sen. 

Capt. Thomas Cobb=Lydia Leonard. 

Sarah (Sally) Cobb=sRobert Treats Paine. 

Deacon John Willis was a resident of Duxbury very early. He bought land 
there of Abraham Blush, 27 Nov., 1638; but before that date he was one of the 
appraisers of the estate of William Palmer, Sen., namely, in 1637. [Plym. Col. 

* According to the custom in canes of second marriage. 

t " Old Cuff Cobb Late neger of Tho« : Cobb : Esq' : Dec^. Died Janua' : 2* : 1784." [Godfrey's record.] 
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.Judicial Acts, p. 7.] A slight reference to him is found in Lechford'e Note Book, He 
was admitted freeman of the colony 3 June, 1652 ; was a resident of " Duxburrow 
New Plantation," which, in 1656, was incorporated as Bridgewater, and took rank as 
a man of consequence in the town. 

Besides holding local offices, he was chosen deputy or representative to the General 
Court in 1657 and at various times until 1680 ; one of the collectors of excise in 1664 ; 
appointed to solemnize marriages 7 June, 1659, and again 2 Oct., 1679 (probably 
a mere renewal of the old oommission) ; was designated 25 Dec., 1689, ** to summons 
witnesses before him, and to administer oaths in the town of Bridgewater, to inform 
the grand inquest as they shall desire, and as there may be occasion." He was also 
deacon of the church for a very long period, and this was his common title. 

He married about 1636 Elizabeth Hodgekins, widow of William Palmer, Jr. (to 
whom she had been married March 26, 1634). Her daughter, Rebecca Palmer, whom 
John Willis called his " daughter in law," was in the family of Rev. Samuel Mayo, of 
Barnstable in 1651. [Plym. Col. Rec. iii, 5.] The children of Dea. John and 
Elizabeth (Hodgekins) W^Ulis may be learned from the following document : 

Thu will or Deacon John Wiixis, dated 15 (4), 1692, probated 20 Sept., 
1693, gave his estate to his sons Nathaniel, Jonathan, John, Joseph, Comfort and 
Benjamin ; to daughters Hannah Hayward, Sarah Ames and Elizabeth Harvey. 



Benjamin TV^illis, son of Dea. John, was mentioned in Bridgewater town records 
as a proprietor in 1681. He was propounded for a freeman 6 June, 1682. He was 
a weaver, as we learn from a deed of land sold by him 11 April, 1694, to Nicholas 
Byram. He died May 12, 1696, **se. 39,*' says Mitchell. He married Susanna, 
daughter of Thomas and Abigail (Byram) Whitman, who survived him many years, 
dying at the age of " 98," according to Mitchell. No list of their children is known to 
exist, but the joint deed of heirs which we present below gives five names, with the 
names of the husbands of the daughters who were then married. 

The Will op Benjamin Willis. 

" Benjamin Willis of y* Town of Bridgwater in y* County of plimouth in New England 
Being sick and weak but retaining his perfect senses and memory In fPebruary last past Desired 
that we whose names are here under written would take notice that his will is as followeth. I 
y® said Benjamin Willis Do give and Bequeath unto my dearly Beloved wife All my estate by 
her freely to be possessed and enjoyed to sell or Improve towards the bringing up of my child- 
ren And her own maintenance According to her best discretion. And this alx)ve written will was 
committed to writing on y® fourteenth day of may 1696 being y^ second day after y® death of 
y* abovesd Benjamin Willb by us 

Comfort Willis 

his C mark 
John Ames Jun* 
Nathaniel Ames." 

Administration was granted 23 June, 1696, to Susanna Willis, "Relict and Widdow 
of Benjamin Willis late of Bridgwater." She reported an inventory which had been 
taken 13 and 22 May, 1696, by Nicholas Birara, Comfort Willis and John ffield. 
22 June, 1697, the widow rendered her account to the court, "& made Appear upon 
oath that she had paid all debts in which y"^ Deceased stood bound so far as she know- 
eth as by her account on file appears." The account is not extant. 
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Deed op DmsiON. 

^' This Indenture made the twelfth day of March Anno Domini one thousand Seven hundred 
& Thirteen fourteen in the thirteenth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Anne of Great 
Britain &c. Queen, By & Between Thomas Willis of Bridgewater in the County of Plymouth 
in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England the Eldest Son of Benjamin Willis 
of 8* Bridgewater late Deceased on the one part, & Susatma Willis Widow Relict of s*' Benj* 
Willis, Together with Morgan Cob Sen' -of Taunton in y® County of Bristol in s** Province 
and Abigail his Wife, whose Maiden name was Abigail Willis y* Eldest Daughter of s^ 
Benjamin Willis Deceas**. Together with Nathaniel Woodward of s** Bridgewater & Elizabeth 
Woodward his Wife, whose maiden name was Elizabeth Willis the Second Daughter of 
8* Benj* Willis Deceas**. Together with Experience Willis the third Daughter of s** Benjamin 
Willis Deceased Together with Benjamin Willis y® son of s* Benjamin Willis Deceas* on 
the other Party Witnesseth ", . . . . 

Then follows a mutual division and separate deeds of the various portions of the real 
estate of Benjamin Willis in Bridgewater ; of this the portion conveyed to Morgan and 
Abigail Cobb was " fifteen acres of land at Deacon Willis his old field in Bridgewater.** 
Morgan and Abigail made acknowledgment to their signature at Taunton, July 21, 
1719. [Plymouth County Deeds, 14, 224.] It is noteworthy that this couple had 
sold a fifteen acre lot of land in Bridgewater to Nathan Willis, July 18, 1701 ; it may 
have been this very lot, nov confijined to them in the final adjustment of titles, for 
the latter deed was not recorded till June 9, 1737. 

The subject of the Willis and Cobb relationship has been very much of a problem, 
by reason of Judge Mitchell's guess that Benjamin Willis's daughter " Susanna " 
married Gen. David Cobb's grandfather, while it was found that Morgan Cobb's wife 
was Abigail, and no record of their marriage could be found. Neither was there any 
list of Benj. Willis's children brought forward till the discovery of the above deeds in 
the preparation of this volume. 
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John Whitman= [Mary] . . • 

Thomas Whltman=Abigail Byram. 

Sasanna Wliitman=Beiijamin Willis. 

Abigail Wini8=En8ign Morgan Cobb, Sen. 

I 
Capt. Thomas Cobb=Lydia Leonard. 

Sarah (Sally) Cobb=Robert Treats Paine. 

Ensign John Whitman appears ifirst in Massachusetts records as one of the freemen 
made at the General Court 13 March, 1638-9. " John Whitheman" (was it the 
same man?) bought a house and lot in Charlestown — "Charlton" — of Isaac Cole, 
18 "of the last month," February, 1639. [Suff. Deeds, 1, 16.] A John Whitman 
was a householder in Charlestown in 1670, according to the town records. Possibly 
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the first record relates to the pioneer and the second to his son John ; but the first 
man was undoubtedly the person who appeared in Weymouth at the beginning of its 
(town) existence, being a town officer in 1643, and afterwards at various times. He 
was appointed by the General Court as one of the " commissioners to end small causes,^ 
that is, practically, a justice of the peace, and at the same time ensign of the Wey- 
mouth military company, 14 May, 1645 ; the appointment as commissioner was re- 
newed 4 Nov., 1646. He had lands assigned him in the town divisions and also 
purchased and sold tracts at various times. In partnership with Elder Edward Bates 
he bought a house and lands of Thomas Jenner, Jr., son of the llev. Thomas Jenner, 
28 (10) 1649. [Suff. Deeds 1, 111.] 

Ensign W^hitman rendered an important service to the United Colonies in a journey 
to the Indian country at the time of the great trouble with the Narragansett tribe. 
The following extract from the Colonial Records tells something of the story : 

"In ana' to the peticon of Jn® Barrell, itt is ordered, that || Vat|| Jn® Whitman shall be 
allowed fower shillins a day for his paines & use of his horse in y® journey he was imploied in 
for the countries service to the Narrowgansetts, and that Sarjant Barrell and Sarjant Rich 
Waite shall be allowed three shillings p each day for theire paines in that service, the auditors 
appointed to take notice of it, that so it may come to an accompt to the collonies." 14 May, 
1654. 

He was deacon of the church, and a man of aflPairs. His wife's name does not come 
to light ; some descendant has inserted the name Mary for her, which may prove to be 
correct, as it was the commonest name of the sex in those days. The birth of only 
one of his children is recorded, — Hannah, born 24 (6) 1641. He lived to a good old 
age, though we have no minute of his years. He made his will 9 March, 1685 ; it 
was proved 16 March, 1692-3 ; he gave his property to his " eldest son Thomas," sons 
John, Abijah and Zechariah, daughters Sarah Joanes, Mary Pratt, Judah (Judith), 
wife of Philip King, Elizabeth Green, and to his grandchildren, Joseph and Elizabeth 
Green and the children of his deceased daughter , Hannah French. 

We follow the eldest son, 

Thomas Whitman, who, being admitted freeman, 18 May, 1653, is thus shown to 
have been bom as early as 1629, for a freeman had to be at least twenty-four years of 
age. He may be presumed, therefore, to have been born in England, but the place 
remains unknown. 

He married, Nov. 22, 1656, Abigail, daughter of Ensign Nicholas and Susanna 
(Shaw) Byram of Weymouth, and removed along with them to Bridgewater about 
1662. Here he settled upon a tract since called Whitman's Neck, at the junction of 
the rivers Sautucket and Matfield. 

His will, dated 12 Jan., 1711, probated 17 Dec, 1712, referred to the deeds of 
land he had already given to his sons, and gave the remainder to his four dauo-hters, 
Susannah, Naomy, Mary and Hannah, only mentioning the present names of Naomy 
Snow and Hannah Hatch, the latter word being erased. The son John was appointed 
executor, but the widow Abigail presented and made oath to the inventory of the 
estate 1 July, 1712. 

The daughter Susanna is known to have married Benjamin Willis ; her brother 
John Whitman, in his will, 24 July, 1727, mentions brothers Nicholas and Ebenezer 
Whitman and sisters Mary Leach, Susanna Willis and Hannah Leach. fPlym. Col 
Prob. 5, 337.] 
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BYRAM ANCESTRY. 



Nicholas BjTam=Sa8anna [Shaw], 

Abigail B7ram=Thoina8 Whitman. 

Susanna Whitman^Benjamin Willis. 

Abigail Willis=£ns. Morgan Cobb, Sen. 
Capt. Thomas Cobb=Lydia Leonard. 

Sarah (Sally) Cobb=Robert Treats Paine. 

Nicholas Bybam, name also spelled Biram, Byrom,* etc., was in Massachusetts 
as early as 1637, for he was admitted freeman May 2, 1638, which then required one 
to have been a member of the church and attested to be of good life by his minister* 
He was a resident of Weymouth ; entered on the town records very early. He bought 
a tract of land in Weymouth of the attorney of John Glover, 5(8) 1647 ; also held 
other lands there. He must have traded up the coast sometimes, for he was the prin- 
cipal assistant of a celebrated Indian chief in the sale of a tract of land on the coast 
of Maine, as the following shows : — 

After a deed by Robin Hood of Negwasseg to John Richards of an island where Richards 
then lived, made 22 April, 1649, in presence of John Hoi man (a Dorchester man) and Nicholas 
Byram and John Kinge there follows a deposition by Kinge as to his sight of the transfer and 
then 

" Nicholas Byram testifieth upon oath that hee see Robin Hoode deliver this Deede & sub- 
scribed his name as witness & allso writt with his owne hande Robin Hoods name to his marke 
taken upon oath this 22 : 6 : 1654 before mee 

[Suff. Deeds XL, 52.] Rich : Bellingham Gov'." 

Nicholas Byram removed to Bridgewater. He was one of the petitioners of that 
town in 1668 to the Plymouth Court about taxation. And the reply of the Court 
begins thus : — 

" An order sent unto Bridgewater as f olloweth : — 

Gentlemen : Upon the complaint of M'' Nicholas Birom, in the behalf e of himselfe and oth- 
ers of your towne that apprehend they are oppressed by your way of rateing," etc., advice as to 
better methods. [Plym. Col. Rec, V., 4.] 

Some time later a proposition was made to the Court by Bridgewater people re- 
garding their lands, and " Elder Brett, M'. Nicholas Byram, and M' Samuell Edson " 
were ''heerby deputed by the Court to purchase those lands which lye on the North 
syde of Teticott River within the bounds of Bridgwater of the Indians^ for the townes 
use." 29 Oct. 1672. [Plym. Col. Rec, V., 105.] 

Abraham Shaw of Cambridge, in his will, called Nicholas Biram his *^ son in law," 
a phrase which was then used indifferently of a stepson or the husband of a daughter. 
Byram afterwards called John Shaw (Abraham's son) his brother in his will; the re- 
lation was one of tender character, undoubtedly going back to the ancient Yorkshire 
home ; but as no Susanna appears among the children mentioned by Shaw or baptized 
at his former residence, and as the latter married Bridget Best in 1616, and no mention 

* The name Byram, etc., is well known in England. In the record of marriage licenses granted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury we find the following: "Feb. 10, 1668-9, Thomas Byrom. of St. Clement Danes, 
Gent., BacV, ab* 30, & M" Mary Williams, of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, SpS ab' 18; her father's consent; at 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate." Other entries show the existence of the name in other localities and decades. It 
would not be surprising if the Byron and Byrom families were found to be originally one and the same. 
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of any other wife has been found , the question of relationship is not easily settled. 
It has generally been presumed, however, that Susanna was a daughter of Abraham 
Shaw, and this theory is here accepted in default of evidence. 

" Nicholas Byrum " of Bridgewater made will 13 Jan. 1687 ; it was proved 13 June, 
1688. He ratified to his ^ brother John Shaw, of Weymouth,*' the title to certain land 
at Poor meadow ; gave to each of his children the land formerly given to them ; and 
bequeathed the remainder of his estate to his wife ^^ Susana."' 

Witnesses, 

Samuel Allen William Brett John Whitman [Plym. Col. Prob., 5, 341.] 

Widow Susanna Byram made her will 7 Sept. 1698; ''aged"; bequeathed to her 
son Nicholas, his wife Mary, and their children Nicholas and Mehetabel ; to daughters 
Abigail Whitman, Deliverance Porter, Experience Willis and Susanna Edson; to 
grandchildren Ebenezer Whitman, Maiy Liech and Mary Willis; gave freedom to 
negro Tom and her maid. 

A Tradition. 

Nicholas Byram, according to family tradition, was son of an English gentleman of the 
couDty of Kent, who removed to Ireland about the time his son was born. His father sent him 
at the age of 16 to visit his friends in England, in charge of a man who betrayed his trust, 
robbed him of his money, and sent him to the West Indies, where he was sold to service to 
pay his passage ; and after his term expired he made his way to New England and settled at 
WeymouUi. 
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Abraham Shaw, who was either the step-father of Nicholas Byram or the fitther 
of his wife, was a man of considerable note. He was a ^ clothier " ; that is, a manu- 
facturer of cloth in miUs and a dealer in the product of hand looms. He had also 
dealt in mines, especially of coal at his old home, and was authorized here to search 
out such resources of wealth for himself and the infant colony. 

He came first to Watertown, where he was recorded among the earliest proprietors, 
but was burnt out, losing house and property, in 1636. He then removed to Dedham. 
He was admitted freeman March 9, 1636-7. He had liberty from the town Feb. 12, 
1636-7, to erect a corn mill ; the General Court granted him half of any coal or iron 
stone which may be found by him in any common ground at this country's disposing, 
2 Nov. 1637. He was constable of Dedham (tax-collector, etc.), 6 (7) 1638. Re- 
moved to Cambridge ; was chosen one of the selectmen 10 Nov. 1640. 

His death was untimely, a loss to the colony. He died near the timeof the election 
at Cambridge which conferred an honor and responsibility upon him ; for the General 
Court, at its session 29 Oct. 1640, authorized his son Joseph Shaw and Nicho : Byram 
to administer on his estate. Either the Cambridge clerk or the of&cer of the General 
Court erred in the date of record, evidently. The former would seem to be the one, 
and the death in October, 1640. 
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We have notes of a will preserved by the attorney Thomas Lechford in his Note 
Book. The entry is not dated, but follows soon after one bearing the date, ** 26 Oct. 
1640." 

'' Abraham Shawe sometime of Hallifax in the County of Yorke Clothier & late of Dedham 
in N. E. planter made his last will & testament about November 1638. & thereby made Joseph 
Shawe his eldest sonne & Nicholas Biram his sone in la we his executors <& dyed having 100£ 
& divers other dutyes in the hands of severall persons they give a letter of attorney to M'. 
[blank] Best of Hallifax aforesaid Clothier to receive the same & all profitts of Colemines 
whatsoever & the same Colemines to sell &c. [5s. j." 

A will was proved in Boston which bears no date within or without, but is recorded 
among those of various dates, some 1638, some later. The inventory of his estate is 
also recorded and dated (by a later hand) 1638 ; but there is room for clerical error 
here, too. So. all that is certain is that he was alive in November, 1638, and that his 
executors made their letter of attorney for the sale of the English property in 1640. 

The last will & Testament of Abraham Shawe deceased. 

Memorandum that if it please Almyghtye God to take me to his mercy e by death. That it 
is my minde & will that my estate shal be disposed of as followeth (that is to say) I bequeathe 
to my Sonne John, & Martha Shawe, being infants ten pownds betweene them, also betweene 
the aforsd Martha & Marye I leave as much quicke goods as shal be balance to eight pownds, 
also to Joseph in some goods twelve pownds as may be thought fitt ; furder that Joseph & John 
shall have my lott att Dedham equally to be divided, propprtionate, betweene all my children. 
Witnesses 
Nicholas Biram 
Joseph Shawe. 

These psons were ordered to make an Inventorye of the estate by the helpe & advice of Mr. 
Edward Allen. [Suff. Prob., vol. 1.] 

Following the lead of the word Halifax in Lechford, R. K. Shaw, of Marietta, O., 
has had search made in parish registers there, and discovered that one Abraham Shaw 
married, June 24, 1616, Bridget Best ; had children baptized, Joseph Shaw, March 14, 
1618; Grace, Aug. 15, 1621 ; Martha, Dec. 1, 1623 ; Maria (Mary), June 18, 1626 ; 
John, Feb. 16, 1628 ; John, May 23, 1630 ; Martha, Jan. 6, 1632. [Reg., 48, 346."| 



LEONARD ANCESTRY. 



James Leoiuird=Margaret 



James Leonards^Lydia Gulliver. 



LiVdia li 
aaxx. of 



Anthony. 



James Leonard:=L7dia Gulliver. 

dau. of Jonathan. 



Lydia Leonard^=Gapt. Thomas Cobb. 

Sarah Ck)bb»sBobert Treats Paine. 



Henry and James Leonard were a pair of sturdy workmen in iron who came to 
Massachusetts not far from the middle of the seventeenth century. Iron works had 
been in operation at Lynn and Braintree from a very early period of the settlement, 
and it would not be strange if these men had been obscurely working or investing at 
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one or the other of those points ; indeed Mr. Lewis, in his rather free history of Lynn, 
affirms that they had been there. But the first definite token of their presence in this 
country is the following vote of the inhabitants of Taunton : 

''Oct. 21, 1652. It was at a town meeting conferred and agreed upon between the inhabi- 
tants of Taunton and Henry Leonard of Braintree : 

Jmprimis. It was agreed and granted by the town to the said Henry Leonard and James 
Leonard his brother, and Ralph Russell, free consent to come hither and join with certain of 
our inhabitants to set up a bloomery work on the two mile river." 

James Leonard became a valuable force in the town of Taunton, and was recognized 
as contributing more than an ordinary citizen's part as will be seen from the vote of 
the Colonial Legislature, the General Court of Plymouth : 

'' James Leanard of Taunton, was freed from training in the milletary companie of Taunton, 
in reference to his calling, being a bloomer, and in respect to a former order of Court wherein 
hee was exempted in that respect." 

He added to the profits of the iron manufacture by keeping a public house, and a 
vote of the Court also throws light on his career in this matter : 

''1 March, 1663-4. James Leaoard of Taunton, haveing buryed his wife, and in that 
respect not being soe capable of keeping a publicke house, there being alsoe another ordinary 
in the towne, the Court doe call in the said Leanard his lycence.*' 

Mr. Leonard had some degree of acquaintance and friendship with king Philip, the 
Indian chief; and another entry of Court proceedings gives information thereon : 

*^ 1 June, 1669 ; In reference unto a gift pretended to be given by Phillip the sachem unto 
James Leanard, Seni"", the Court have graunted that incase hee doe produce a deed of gift from 
the said sachem for the said land under his hand and seale, att the Court to bee holden att 
Plymouth the first Tuesday in July next, that then hee shall have fourscore or a hundred acres 
of it." They added in a later form of this order, " provided it prejudice noe former graunt." 

Exactly what the following order means, deponent saith not : 

" The constables of Taunton now in being are required by the Court, that when a p'sell of 
iron shalbe attached by them for the defraying the rate for the souldiers wages, that they 
require Ensign Thomas Leanard or James Leanai-d, to draw it forth into merchantable barrs." 

The origin of the Leonards of Taunton is said by Rev. Perez Fobes, pastor of Rayn- 
ham church many years, to have been " Pontypool, Monmouth county, Wales " ; and 
as he had married a daughter of Rev. John and Hazadiah (Leonard) Wales, Hazadiah's 
father being Stephen, son of the second James Leonard, there is some reason for 
believing that he had obtained the account by a very direct family tradition. Another 
enthusiastic statement regarding the origin of the family makes them descendants of 
one " Lord Dacre," who is said to have been a " Lennard." Sober judgment, how- 
ever, must await a genuine investigation of the source whence the brothers came; 
and it is not at all unlikely that such a quiet, unambitious search would result in 
discovering their baptismal records and perhaps the entry of their names as apprentices 
to master workmen in the "art of bloomery," which they so effectively learned and 
practised. Whatever their origin, they built up a large and useful industry and estab- 
lished a family which has maintained intelligent, cultured and polite standards in this 
nation through all the generations. 

The family of the elder James Leonard consisted of a wife and eight children at the 
the time of his death. 

James Leonard, born about 1643, one of the eons, was a town officer in Taunton 
and an officer in the local military company. He went on with the iron manufacture in 
connection with others of the family and other persons. He died 1 Nov., 1726, "in 
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hifl 84** year." He married first, Hannah , who died 25 Feb., 1674 ; he married 

second, Oct. 29, 1675 (Plym. Col. rec), Lydia, daughter of Anthony Gulliver of 
Milton. She was remembered by her father in his will, Nov. 28, 1706, and allusion 
is made to this bequest by Mr. Leonard in his will later on. She died 24 April, 1705, 
" in her 47*** year." He married third, Aug. 29, 1706, Rebecca Williams, who died 
3 April, 1738, " in her 76*»» year." The sixth of his twelve children was 

Lieutenant James Leonard, bom 11 May, 1677, third of the name in Taunton, 
became a prosperous business man at Attleborough. He married Feb. 28, 1698-9, 
Hannah Stone. She died 2 August, 1725. He married second, Dec. 14, 1726 (by 
Rev. Peter Thacher), Lydia, daughter of Mr. Jonathan Gulliver of Milton [Taunton 
records] , who was his cousin ; he married third, Mercy . He died Jan. 16, 1764, 

His daughter Lydia Leonard married Capt. Thomas Cobb; and their daughter 
Sarah (Sally) married Robert Treat* Paine. 



GULLIVER ANCESTRY. 



Anthony Galliver=BElinor Eangsley, dau. of Stephen Kingsley. 

Jonathan dulliyer:= Lydia GulliyeT3!«James Leonard, Sen. 

Lydia 6ulliyeT»James Leonard, Jr. 

Lydia Leonard=Capt. Thomas Cohb. 

Sarah Cobb=Bobert Treat* Paine. 

Anthony Gulliver (name also spelled GulHford, Gulliver, and otherwise), was 
bom in England, it may be presumed, and about the year 1619, if the statement of 
his age given on his gravestone is correct, " 87 years," in the year 1706. 

He appears at Dorchester, a purchaser of land, called in the deed "yeoman," 15 (11), 
1644. He bought a half interest in a large farm of the heirs of Richard Hutchinson, 
of London, Eng., Feb. 23, 1656. One of the bounds stated in the deed was "Gul- 
liver's Creek," showing that his name had already become attached to one of the 
natural features of the town. His home was in the part of ancient Dorchester which 
came to be a separate town under the name of Milton. He married Elinor, daughter 
of Stephen Kingsley. He had a house on Squantom street, on the north side of the 
brook ; it was taken down about 1849, and the imported bricks used in the chimney 
bore the date 1680. He was admitted freeman 23 May, 1666. 

Mr. Gulliver made his will 20 Jan., 1703, and it was probated 23 Dec, 1706, he 
having died, according to the gravestone inscription, Nov. 28, 1706. He bequeathed 
to his wife Elinor, as by " agreement " ; to sons Samuel, Jonathan and Nathaniel; 
to daughters Hannah Tucker, Lydia Leonard, Eliza Gulliver and Mary Atherton. 

Jonathan Gulliver, born 27 Oct. 1659, was a man of some distinction, and 
representative for Milton. A letter from Pope to Swift 23 March, 1727-8, fBp. 
Warburton's Ed. 1766, Vol. IX. 76] begins : "I send you a very odd thing, a paper 
printed in Boston, in N. E., wherein you'll find a real person, a member of their Par- 
liament, of the name of Jonathan Gulliver. The accident is very singular that these 
two names should be united." [Savage.] Yet probably this Gulliver was not the 
hero of " Gulliver's Travels " 1 

Addendum.— Anthony Golllver married first Lydia, daughter of Stephen Kingsley ; she Joined 
him In deeds of land Feb. 27, 1666-7, and March 25, 1662 [Suffolk Deeds, 37 : 202, and 12 : 224] . Elinor 
was his second wife, as may be inferred from the reference to the ** agreement" made before their 
marriage. 
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KINGSLEY ANCESTRY. 



[See GnlliTer pedigree.] 

Stephen Kikgslet, husbandman, was one of the proprietors of Braintree, as early 
as 1637 ; became a freeman of the Colony May 13, 1640, which was evidence at that 
date that he was a member of the church and a man of good life. He removed to 
Dorchester and bought half of the Hutchinson farm in partnership with Anthony 
Gulliver, his son in law, Feb. 23, 1656. He returned to Braintree and sold land 
in Milton, May 11, 1670. He was the "ruling elder" of the church and repre- 
sented the town in the General Court. His will, dated at Milton 27 (3) 1673, pro- 
bated 3 (5) following, bequeathed to son John Kingsley, sons in law Henry Crane, 
Anthony Gollifer and Robert Mason, and the three children of his son Samuel. 



GUSHING ANCESTRY. 



Matthew CashingaBNazaTeth Pitcher. 
John CuBhingssSarah Hawke. 
Judge John Gushing, 2d«sDeborah Loring. 

Judge John Gushing, Sd^Marj Cotton. 

Gharles Cushing^siElizabeth Sumner. 

I 
Sarah Sumner Cushing&aiGharles* Paine. 

Matthew Gushing, the first of the large family of this name in America, came 
from Hingham, England, in 1638 with his wife, one daughter and four sons and 
his wife's sister, Mrs. Frances Recroft, widow, and settled in Hingham. He wafi 
born about 1589, according to the statement made on his gravestone that he was 
seventy-one at the time of his death in 1660. His wife, Nazareth, is said by the 
family historians to have been a daughter of Henry Pitcher of Hingham, Eng. ; she 
died 6 Jan., 1681-2, aged 96 years. The ancestry of Matthew Gushing is traced 
through wills back to his father Peter, his grandfather Thomas, great-grandfather John, 
great-great-grandfather William, to great-great-great-grandfather Thomas Gushing, 
all of old Hingham. The second of the line, "William Gusshyn," made his will 
20 Sept., 1492 ; John in 1522, Thomas died in 1588, Peter was buried 2 March, 1596. 
So the line here starts with Matthew (Peter, Thomas, John, William, Thomas). He 
was an efficient citizen of the infant settlement, a deacon of the church and a town 
officer. He died 30 Sept., 1660. His heirs, Daniel, Matthew, John and Jeremiah 
Gushing and Matthias Briggs made an agreement for a division of the estate to them- 
selves and their mother Nov. 15, 1660. His eldest son Daniel kept a journal in 
which he recorded a great many things relating to the family of Gushing and to the 
people of the town ; this "Gushing's Record" has considerable historical value. 

The Paine ancestry comes down through the youngest son, John. 
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John Cushtnq. .We cannot learn the date of hie birth ; it is estimated to have 
been in the year 1627. Nor is the date of his marriage yet found. But he is known 
to have removed to Scituate, and there, in the second parish, we read the record of the 
baptism of his son, John Cushing, Jr., May 11th, 1662. His wife was Sarah, daughter 
of Matthew Hawke, of Hingham, baptized at H. Aug. 1, 1641 ; History of Hingliam 
states that the marriage took place in 1657 ; she died 9 March, 1678-9. In 1661 he 
with Matthias Briggs purchased for £120 of Joshua Hobart and Fras. Adams, Executors 
of Wm. Vassal!, the farm on "Belle House Neck," in Scituate, and removed to that town. 
The deed is recorded Suff. D. lib. 3, fol. 34. This Neck was cleared and planted by 
the Indians before the coming of the English, and there was an Indian burying ground 
upon it ; there, too, was the family tomb of the Cushings from the time of John 2d to 
the present day. The mansion is not spoken of by tradition as peculiarly magnificent 
or substantial; it stood one century and was then taken down in 1742 by Judge 
Jno. Cushing, 2d, and replaced by the present mansion. He took the freeman's oath 
in Scituate in 1662. 

For ten years or more John Cushing seems to have lived in peaceful quiet at home 
without engaging in public affairs. In 1673, Nov. 24, after many disputes about the 
division of the town lands, a committee of twelve was raised to settle the principles 
and make the division ; eight of these were appointed by the General Court of 
Plymouth, to which colony Scituate belonged, and the other four by the town, of 
which latter John Cushing was one. In 1674 three deputies were sent to the General 
Court on account of the prospect of a war (two deputies being the usual number), 
and Jno. C. was chosen one of them. He also went as deputy 1676, 79, '82, '83, '84, 
'85, and '86, after which there was a vacancy under Andros. In 1676 he was one of 
the selectmen of the town, and on a committee with General Cud worth and Lieutenant 
Buck to keep an account of the services and losses of the men from Scituate who were 
serving in the Narragansett war, and to report them to the Governor. In 1678, 
March 9, his wife Sarah died in the thirty-eighth year of her age. There is now extant 
an elegy upon her written by Rev. Wm. Witherell their pastor, "on the piously 
affected matron, Mrs. Sarah Cushing, the mother of twelve living children and one 
dead child." 

In 1685* under an alarm from a new code of laws lately published by the Colony 
Court, and from fear of a change of government on the coming of Andros, a town 
meeting was held and a committee of seven, of which he was one, appointed " to con- 
tribute something to the general good by way of instructions to our deputies " in March 
and reported in May ; and the next year, 1686, he was chairman of a committee of 
seven for the same purpose and made the report. As he was one of the deputies in 
those two years and the three previous ones, he was probably a leading man in these 
matters and in the town. In December, 1686, Andros arrived at Boston, and his 
proclamation continuing officers, duties, etc., as heretofore, was sent to Mr. Cushing 
to be read in Scituate. After the removal of Andros he was an Assistant of the Colony 
Government in 1689-'90-'91 ; was one of the commissioners for uniting the two 
Colonies and a representative to the General Court at Boston under the new Charter 
in 1692 and 1697. He was commissioned as ensign of the company of foot in Scituate 
by Sir William Phipps, July 19, 1694; the commission was renewed in 1696 by 
William Stoughton, and in 1699 by the Earl of Bellemont, and Nov. 6, 1702, he 
was commissioned as captain by Joseph Dudley. The two Colonies having been 

♦ [Baylies Memoir of Plvmo, Vol. 2, Part 4, Page 98.] "In 1685 associates authorized to hold County 
Courts were appointed in Plymo & Bristol — for Plymo Nathaniel Thomas, John Cushing^ and Ephraim Morton. 
It has been stated John Cushing went to England in 1657 and visited Norwich where he had a cousin living ; 
bat the evidence of this is not known to us. 
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united under the charter of 1692, the commission of 1G94 was probably upon the first 
organization of the militia in the new government. 

The religious sentiments of the people were those of Mr. Eobinson of Leyden, 
founder of the Independents or Congregationalists. The Second Church withdrew 1642 
from the First, which was under Mr. Chauncy, because of his refusal to baptize even 
infants otherwise than by immersion. John Gushing belonged to this Second Parish. 
The burying ground was near the meeting-house, and in it he was buried. He died 
March 31, 1708, in the eighty-first year of his age, leaving twelve children, nine sons 
and three daughters, and numerous grandchildren. One of his sons, Caleb, he edu- 
cated at Harvard (H. C, 1692), and his rank in the class may have been owing to 
the fact that he belonged to another Colony. 

John Gushing, Jr., eldest of the twelve children of John Gushing, Sr., was born 
in Scituate April 28, 1662 ; studied law, and commenced practice at an early age. 
June 20, 1687, at 25 years of age, he married Deborah Loring, who was bom March 
15, 1669, and was 18 years old. She was a daughter of Thomas Loring of Hull, 
formerly of Hingham. 

He resided at Belle House Neck, and he appears for some years to have followed his 
profession, without engaging in public affairs. In 1701 he was the representative 
from Scituate to the General Court. In 1702 he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Inferior Court of Plymouth, and held the office till 1728. In 1710 he was appointed 
one of his Majesty's Council. Joseph Dudley was appointed Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1702 by Queen Anne, and so continued till 1715. Judges were then appointed 
by the Governor by and with the consent of the Council, and Judge Gushing received 
his appointment, of course, from Governor Dudley. He continued in the Council 
during the administration of Governor Shute, which was disturbed by the disputes 
about his salary, and of Lt.-Govemor Dummer, till 1728. In 1728, Dec. 12, he was 
appointed by Governor William Burnet, who was son of Bishop Burnet, and Governor 
of Massachusetts from 1728 to 1730, a Judge of the Superior Court, in place of 
Samuel Sewall, who resigned that year in his 76th year, having been on the bench 36 
years and Chief Justice the last ten of them. Judge Gushing was 66 years old, and 
was the oldest on the bench. Benjamin Lynde, who was appointed the Chief Justice, 
was 62 years, and had been on the. bench 16 years. Addington Davenport was 58, 
and Judge 13 years. Paul Dudley was 55, and Judge 10 years, and Edmund Quincy 
was 47 and Judge 10 years. These five constituted the Superior Court of Judicature 
till 1733, when Judge Gushing resigned in his 7 2d year. 

In 1706 "Capt. John Gushing" was appointed chairman of a committee for buying 
land for a new meeting-house. As he afterwards had the title of Colonel Gushing, he 
seems to have done military service in some way. 

In 1713, June 9, his wife Deborah died in her 45th year, having had nine chil- 
dren, eight of whom, four sons and four daughters, survived. In 1714, March 18, 
at 52 years of age, he married Mrs. Sarah Holmes, a widow, of Boston, with 3 
children. By her he had two children, a son and a daughter, both of whom grew up. 
He died Jan. 19, 1738, aged 75 years and 9 months. His widow died in 1742. Ad- 
ministration on her estate was granted to John Holmes May 26, 1742. Inventory 
£325. 

Cotton, in his annals, under this date, thus speaks of him : — 

'^ I have lost some valuable friends in my day ; and this year he, to whom I very much owe 
my advancement, is gone off the stage. Col. Gushing, who had been Chief Justice of our 
Inferior Court, & Judge of the Superior Court, & a Counsellor of the Province for many years, 
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died JaDy 19"* & was buried Jaiiy 25*^ ; to whom, among others, I was a bearer. He was a 
Gentleman well versed in the law, the life & soul of our court while he continued in it, a man 
in the main of justice <& integrity. He was above 70 years old when he died and retained his 
faculties tolerably well to his last sickness. When the aged & honorable are taken away, we 
ought to be sensibly affected, & earnestly to pray that others may be raised up in their stead, 
that may do well & worthily in their day. 

At the ensuing election in May, his eldest son & our son-in-law was chosen a Counsellor in 
his father's room ; & God grant that he may, according to expectation, fill up the vacancy by a 
long & faithful continuance in the service of his country. His introduction into the office was 
attended with a more unanimous vote than any before ever had, having all the votes save one. 
At the same election Judge Dudley, a man of superior parts & abilities, was chosen, having all 
the votes save two, but yet was negatived by the Governor ; & the country thereby deprived of 
his services & the Council weakened." 

Nathaniel was the only one of hie sons whom he educated at Harvard University. 
His will, dated April 8, 1735, proved Feb. 22, 1736, gives an estate tail to John and 
names his other children — Elijah, Benjamin, Josiah, Sarah Pitcher, Deborah Forsyth, 
Mary Derby, Nazareth Balch and Mercy Eells. 

Of his eleven children, the fourth, 

John Gushing, Third, born in Scituate July 17, 1695, studied law, and com- 
menced the practice of it in 1725. In 1718, April 1, he married Elizabeth Holmes, 
daughter of his' father's second wife, who was born Sept. 28, 1694, in the 23d year 
of his and the 24th of her age. In 1719 he was chosen town clerk, and continued to 
perform the duties of that office till 1744. In 1721, 1722, '23, '24, '29, '30, '31, '35, 
'36, '37, he was chosen representative to the General Court under the administrations 
of Governors Shute, Burnet and Belcher. In 1720 the first emission of bills of credit 
by Massachusetts was made for £50,000, which was proportioned among the towns ; 
he and Capt. Samuel Turner were appointed the trustees of the sum received by 
Scituate in 1721, and loaned the money at 6 per cent, in £20 notes. In 1728 there 
was another emission of £60,000, and he was again one of the trustees in Scituate. 
This currency became so much depreciated that in 1750 the rate of reckoning was 45 
shillings, old tenor, equal to the dollar and 50 shillings, equal to the French crown. 
In 1725 he lost an infant son, Nathaniel, 8 months old ; and in 1726, Feb. 4, another 
infant son, William, 5 months old ; and the next month, March 13, 1726, his wife 
Elizabeth died, aged 33 years, leaving two daughters and a son. In 1729, Nov. 20, 
he married Mary Cotton, daughter of Josiah Cotton, Esq., of Plymouth (who was 
son of Rev. John Cotton, of Plymouth, and grandson of Rev. John Cotton, the famous 
minister of Boston. Josiah was Judge of the Common Pleas for Plymouth County 
from 1729 to 1747). 

His father died in January, 1738, and at the ensuing election in May, says Josiah 
Cotton, his father-in-law, in his annals before quoted, he was chosen a counsellor in 
his father's room, and continued in the office till 1763. During a part of this time, 
from 1742 to 1746, his cousin Thomas Cuahing was Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1738 he was appointed a Judge of the Common Pleas, and continued 
such till his appointment to the Superior Bench. In 1738, also, he was appointed 
Judge of Probate for the County of Plymouth, and continued in that office till after 
1762. 

In 1742 his eldest son John was married and he gave him for his residence the 
paternal estate on Belle House Neck, taking down the old house and rebuilding it for 
him, and for his own residence purchased the family estate at Walnut Tree Hill. This 
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estate was laid out to Henry Ewell about 1647. In 1G78 he sold a small piece of 
land for the site of a Quaker meeting-house ; this site is now enclosed in the garden 
of the late Judge William Gushing. The house was purchased by the Gushing family, 
as tradition tells, and converted to a stable. The name of Walnut Tree Hill was a 
very early name, and so called because the walnut tree was indigenous there. Judge 
Gushing built the present house, where it now stands, just south-east of the hill, that 
same year, 1742, and removed there. 

Feb. 16, 1747, he was appointed by Gov. Shirley a Judge of the Superior Gourt, 
in the place of Judge Hubbard. Paul Dudley, who was on the bench with his father, 
and was now in his seventy-fifth year, was the Ghief Justice, having succeeded Benja- 
min Lynde, who died in 1745. Richard Saltonstall, Stephen Sewall and Benjamin 
Lynde were the other three. Judge Lynde was about three years younger than Judge 
Gushing ; their fathers were on the bench together, and they entered the Gouncil 
together in 1737. Judge Lynde was appointed judge in his father's place in 1745, 
and Judge Gushing succeeded to the next vacancy in 1747; they continued on the 
bench together twenty-four years, and in their old age resigned together. Dudley left the 
bench in 1750, and Saltonstall in 1755, and Ghanibers Russell and Peter Oliver came 
on in their places in 1752 and 1756. These were the appointments, and particularly 
the former, which were said to have excited James Otis, and arousing his patriotism 
to have changed a courtier into a patriot. In 1760 the question of Writs of Assistance 
came before the Gourt and was argued by Jeremiah Gridley, Attorney General for and 
James Otis against them. The opinion of the Gourt was in fevor of them, but the public 
spirit was too much against them to allow them to be used, and they were never asked for. 
During this trial, Sewall, who in 1752 succeeded Dudley as Ghief Justice, died, and 
Thomas Hutchinson was appointed Ghief Justice. He was an exceedingly unpopular 
man, and friendly to the Royal party. In 1761 Russell resigned and p]ldmund Trow- 
bridge was appointed in 1767. In 1769 Hutchinson, being appointed Lieutenant 
Governor, Judge Lynde was appointed Ghief Justice. In 1770 the famous trial of 
Gaptain Palston took place. Judge Lynde presiding, and Judges Gushing, Oliver and 
Trowbridge sitting at the trial. 

Judge Gushing and his friend Judge Lynde were no friends to the popular spirit 
now raging ; they had long been a part of the Government, and were warmly interested 
in it. Bernard, Hutchinson and Oliver were their intimate friends ; they were as 
zealously and warmly devoted to their country's welfare as any alive ; and they be- 
lieved B. H. and O. and the others were so likewise. They believed that no evil was 
intended the country, and that whatever evils seemed to threaten it might be peaceably 
averted without bloodshed or commotion ; they believed, too, that the country, then 
just emerging from a wilderness into settled states, would be crushed in a contest with 
the mother country and reduced to ruin and servile dependency, and they did not give 
credit to the patriotism of the leading men on the popular side, some of them urged on 
by disappointed ambition, others courting popular favor in every way and aiming to be 
demagogues ; seeing them act from such selfish motives they could not believe their 
purposes to be good ; and such was the opinion of nearly all the professional, well 
educated and more respectable classes of that day. Afterwards, when popular zeal 
had urged on the quarrel to the note of war, and peace was hopeless, then many took 
sides warmly with their country. 

The following extract from Adams' diary may possibly owe its raciness, in part, to 
political antipathy. It is characteristic of Adams, however, if not of Gushing, and is 
quite curious. He had set out to attend the Gourt at Ipswich ; overtook, he says : 

" Judge Gushing, in his old curricle, and two lean horses, and Dick, his negro, at his right 
hand, driving the curricle. This is the way of travelling in 1771 ; a Judge of the Circuits, a 
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Judge of the Superior Court, a Judge of the King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
for the Province, travels with a pair of wretched old jades of horses, in a wretched old dung- 
cart of a curricle, and a negro, on the same seat with him, driving. But we shall have more 
glorious times anon, when the sterling salaries are ordered out of the revenue, to the judges, 
etc., as many most ardently wish, and the judges themselves among the rest, I suppose. Stopped 
at Martin's in Lynn, with Judge Cushiug ; oated, and drank a glass of wine, and heard him 
sigh and groan the sighs and groans of seventy-seven, though he kept active. lie conversed in 
his usual, smiling, insinuating, doubting, scrupling strain." — [Works of John Adams, Vol. II, 
p. 279. The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by Henry Flanders.] 

Judge Lynde resigned in 1771, and Judge Gushing received the appointment of 
Chief Justice, but he too retired to private life the same year. 

In 1769, March 29, his wife Mary had died, having borne him nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. The December previous he had lost a daughter, Bethiah, 
who had married Mr. Burbank of Springfield. These losses in his old age, being then 
seventy-four years of age, and the troubles of the times, undoubtedly bore heavy upon 
his spirits. The following letter of consolation was written upon that occasion : 

" Boston, March 30*\ 1769. Dear Brother ! With sincere affliction and sympathy with you in 
your late Distresses, more particularly in your last which I am sure must give you a tender 
sensation. As I am a Son of Affliction, myself, I can feel for you, and as my only Solace I 
cast my Thoughts to the Sovereign Arbiter of Life and Death. I always endeavour to impress 
my Mind with the Stamp of that divine Hand which directs the Course of Nature. I am sure 
he knows and I am as sure that he doth all things well. This is my State of Probation and 
my Part is to discharge the Post assigned me with Fidelity. If I am ordered upon the Severity 
of Duty, I think it my Duty to obey my Commander's Oniers, and if I do, I know I shall meet 
with his applause, which is ample reward for my Service. You and I dear Brother have lived 
long enough to be satisfied with Life ; a short Time will close the Scene, when I trust we shall 
meet in that World of Spirits where we hope to see our Friends who have had the Happiness 
to reach the Goal before us. Let us support ourselves with the Lessons which our divine 
Master has taught us ; they will support us in Life and Death and on them I build my Hopes 
of Immortality. I know you will excuse this Letter as it proceeds from the Dictates of Friend- 
ship and from one who hath been taught in the School of Affliction before you and who pro- 
fesses himself your Sincere Brother and Friend. P. Oliver." 

In 1748 he had lost a daughter married to David Stockbridge, in 1749 a young son 
Roland, six years old, and in 1756 his wife's father and mother, Josiah and Hannah 
Cotton, both died within three months of each other. 

Of his four sons who grew up to manhood he educated three at Harvard University, 
and all of them studied law and settled at first in Pownalborough, Maine, where he 
owned a large estate. In his circuits into that country as Judge he had found a strong 
attachment to it and to whatever came from it ; and his sons went there probably by 
his desire ; the place is now called Dresden. 

On his leaving the bench he had the pleasure to see his son William appointed to 
his place and afterwards rise to the highest place upon it. 

Judge William Gushing was appointed Judge of the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts to fill the vacancy caused by his father's resignation in 1771. During the exciting 
times that followed until the outbreak of the Revolution, he took no part either on the 
one side or the other. Finally, he alone of all the royal judges took the side of his 
countrymen. When the Provincial Congress reorganized the Judiciary, in the autumn 
of 1775, he was appointed one of the judges of the Superior Court. 

At a town meeting in Scituate, on the 4th of June, 1776, he was appointed on a com- 
mittee to draft instructions to the representatives of the town in the Provincial Con- 
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gress. On the resignation of John Adams as Chief Justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, he succeeded to the vacant post, and presided as Chief Justice for about 
twelve years. A case of especial interest was that at Worcester in 1783, where he 
charged the jury that the Constitution of Massachusetts operated, per «e, to abolish 
slavery in the state. The jury's verdict was in accordance with his instructions, and 
with this trial slavery ceased to exist in Massachusetts. 

He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Convention to ratify the Constitution 
of the United States, and was chosen vice-president. In the absence of Hancock, the 
president, from ill-health, he presided during a great part of the session. 

On the organization of the Federal Government, he was appointed one of the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court, Sept. 27, 1789. During Chief Justice Jay's 
absence in England, in 1794, Cushing presided in his stead, and, after the rejection of 
Hutledge, he was nominated to the Chief Justiceship and unanimously confirmed. On 
the day this occurred there was a large dinner party at the President's. Cushing was 
one of the guests. On entering the dining-room, Washington, from the head of the 
table, directing his look at him, said in an emphatic tone, *^ the Chief Justice of the 
United States will please take his seat on my right," The Judge had heard nothing 
of the nomination, and was much affected at the announcement. His commission was 
made out, which he received the next day, and held for about a week, when, upon the 
ground of ill-health, he determined to resign it. Washington, for whom he entertained 
a profound veneration, endeavored to dissuade him from his purpose ; but without avail. 

He continued on the Bench till his death which occurred September 13, 1810, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. — [The Lives and Times of The Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by Henry Flanders.] 

Judge John Cushing died March 19, 1778, in his eighty-third year. His friend, Judgo 
Lynde, survived him about two years. About a year before his death Judge Cushing 
received the following letter from him, which may be regarded as the final parting 
between two friends who had been side by side during their whole public life for nearly 
forty eventful years, and were now both of them past eighty years of age : 

" Salem, Feb'^ 7, 1777. Dear Broth*" Cushing: I have the Pleasure of hearing of your Vel- 
fare by your son, the young Judge. He tells me, you are but weak and feeble. Alas ! how 
doth, old age, bow those, who formerly, were the most Firm and Lively. The use o| my 
Limbs, thro God's goodness, are spared to me — but cold weather, much affects me. The Times, 
too are such as you and I never expected, how bad soever we feared. Our old Friends and 
Contemporaries all gone and left us ! and litle more remaining for us, than the closing sceen 
of Life ! for which, may a gracious God, duly prepare us ! My Dear Wife, is always, anxious 
to Enquire how you Do — and every litle occurrence, that renews, the Remembrance of you, is 
spoken, of, with Pleasure, I am ashamed, I am to write you on French Paper — but we have 
not in Salem any else to use. I bid you Adieu ! my Dear Sir — and am with the greatest 
Regard Your most obed* and faithful Friend and Servant Benj^ Ltnde." 

Hon. CoP Gushing. 

Judge Cushing died rich for those days. The family estate on Belle House Neck 
was entailed and descended to him and from him went to his eldest son John. His 
estate at Walnut Tree Hill he gave to his second son William. His Eastern Lands 
and other property were divided among his children. 

In the early times of the settlement Indians were made slaves, and there were few 
blacks ; these however were afterwards introduced, and there were several who were 
born on the family estate and who continued to live upon it to their death, though 
made free by the Constitution of Massachusetts. 

Of his sixteen children, the eighth. 
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Charles Gushing, bom Aug. 13, 1734, H. C. 1755, studied law, and practised in 
Pownalborough, in the County of Lincoln, now Dresden, Maine, where he was high 
sheriff and a colonel and brigadier-general. Aug. 25, 1768, he married Elizabeth 
Sumner, daughter of Increase Sumner and sister of Governor Sumner. He continued 
to reside in Pownalborough, on his estate which he inherited from his father. In the 
winter of 1779-80 his house was surrounded by a marauding party of English, headed 
by a noted partisan called ''Black Jones." They knocked at the door, and on his 
coming down in an undress, after a short struggle seized him and carried him a pris- 
oner to Bagaduce, on Penobscot Bay (now Castine), obliging him to walk the whole 
way, a distance of 60 miles, through woods, barefooted and nearly naked and in winter 
time. His brother, Roland, who was residing with him, aroused the neighbors ; but 
before they came, the party had gone, after burning down the barn. They followed 
in pursuit, and for some distance traced his bloody footprints, but did not overtake 
them. He was not heard of for three weeks, when he returned on parole, and after 
some time was exchanged for an English major. His wife, from fright and distress, 
was for a time deprived of her senses, and was subject to such intervals during the 
rest of her life. The next summer, 1780, he removed with his family to Boston, and 
was appointed by his brother William to the lucrative position of clerk of the courts, 
which he held till his death, Nov. 7, 1810. He resided on Cambridge Street, opposite 
Bowdoin Street, till 1796, when he purchased the Copley estate in Beacon Street, and 
there lived till the close of his life. He was a deacon in Dr. Lowell's church on Lynde 
Street. His wife survived him many years, and lived with the daughters on Beacon 
Street till the house was sold in 1815, and then lived with Mrs. Sheafe at Scituate, 
where she died May 31, 1817. 

His salary was $6000, very large for those days, with some additional emoluments. 
While in Maine, he had owned a large farm of several hundred acres on the Ken- 
nebec, which he rented out when he came to Boston and for many years, then sold it, 
and with the proceeds bought the piece of land between his estate and VinaPs, on 
Beacon Street. His wife also inherited a moiety of estate in Roxbury and Natick. 
Her property was large. Her father, Increase Sumner, died in 1774, at Roxbury. 

They had nine children : 

1. A DAUGHTER, b. April 6, 1770 ; d. in 3 weeks. 

2. A SON, b. March 6, 1771 ; d. 2 days old. 

3. Elizabeth Gushing, b. March 9, 1772; m. Elisha Doane, of Cohasset, in 1825, 

who d. in 1832 ; she d. in June, 1841 ; s, p. 

4. Mary Gushing, b. Jan. 16, 1774; m. in Dec, 1815, Hon. J. P. Ashmun, U. S. 

senator, who d. in 1819 ; she m. in 1822 Stephen Godman, who d. in 1845 ; she d. 
*. p. Aug., 1846, 

5. Gharles Gushing, b. in 1775 ; H. G. 1797 ; a lawyer in Boston ; m. Anne, daughter 

of Jacob Sheafe, of Portsmouth, N. H., and lived on the Wentworth farm at Little 
Harbor; had children, Charles William Gushing, who d. unm. in 1844; Theodore 
Sheafe Ciuhingy who in 1846 m. his cousin Lucy Sheafe and d. in 1850, leaving a 
daughter ; Anne Gtuhing, who m. in Jan., 1846, N. Sheafe Goffin ; Mary Cushing, 
who m. Israel, and Harriet A. Paine Cashing, who d. single. 

6. Sarah Sumner Gushing, b. Nov. 21, 1777; m. Gharles® Paine. 

7. Lucy Gushing, b. Feb. 3, 1780; m. Henry, son of Jacob Sheafe; had children, Wil- 

liam Henri/ Sheafe, Charles C Sheafe, Harriet Sheafe, m. Dr. A. A. Gould, Lucy 
Sheafe, m. her cousin Augustus Sheafe who d. in 1840, leaving a daughter, and she 
m. in 1846 Theodore Gushing. 

8. William Gushing, b. Jan. 20, 1782 ; d. June 16, 1783. 

9. Harriet Gushing, b. March 30, 1784; d. unm. Dec. 2, 1807 ; she was blind. 
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HAWKE (HAWKS) ANCESTRY. (1) 



Matthew Hawke^^^Margaret . 

Sarah Hawke==John Gushing, Sen. 
Judge John Gushing, Jr.:=Deborab Loring. 

Judge John Cushing, 3d.=Mar7 Cotton. 

Charles Cushing=£lizal)eth Sumner. 

Sarah Sumnor Cushing^^Charlcs^ Paine. 

Matthrw Hawke came from Cambridge, England, in 1638, with wife Margaret 
and servant John Fearing. His wife died 18 March, 1683. He settled at Hingham. 
Was admitted a freeman May 18, 1642 ; was a schoolmaster, town clerk, and one of the 
selectmen. He made the following instrument which still exists in his handwriting : — 

" Know all men by these presente that I Matthew Hawke of Hingham for and in considera- 
tion of the great love that I bare to my daughter Sarah Gushing and to her son Joseph Gushing 
my grantchild and likewise in convsequence of some things received by me of my son in law 
John Gushing I doe hereby freely and fully acquit and discharge my said son in law John 
Gushing and his heirs from paying anything for the keeping of my said grantchild Joseph 
Gushing either to me or my heirs, executors and assigns for all the time past unto the day of 
the date hereof." ... 28 February, 1682. 

Mr. Hawke died 11 Dec, 1684, being, as stated on his gravestone, "aged 74 
years." His daughter Sarah, baptized Aug. 1, 1641, became the wife of John 
Gushing, ancestor of Sarah Sumner Cuahing, who married Charles* Paine. 



LORING ANCESTRY. 



Thomas LorIng= Jane [Newton]. 

Thomas Loring, Jr.= Hannah Jacob. 

Deborah Loring=sJucige John Gushing, Jr. 

Jadge John Cashing, 3d=Mary Cotton. 

Charles Caf)hing=EIiKabcth Sumner. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing=:Charle8* Paine. * 

Thomas Loring, who is asserted, on what authority we do not know, to have been 
born in Axminster, Co. Devon, England, to have come here in 1634, and resided at 
Dorchester some time, first appears on contemporary records as a resident of Hingham 
and the owner of land there, in 1635. He was made a freeman March 3, 1635-6 ; 
was chosen a deputy, representative to the General Court, and was elected deacon of 
the church. His house was burned, as the chronicles of the time narrate, 15 March, 
1645-6. He removed to Hull ; the date is not fixed, but he is recorded as a proprietor 
in 1657, his son John being also a proprietor at the time. His wife Jane is asserted 
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to have been Jane Newton. She outlived her husband, and made a will 10 July, 
1672, dying 25 August following. In this she bequeathed to her eldest son Thomas 
Loring and his wife Hannah ; to sons John and Benjamin Loring, and to the wife of 
her son Josiah Loring. Deacon Loring made no will; he died 4 April, 1661; his 
estate was settled 27 June, 1662. 

Thomas LoRiNQ, Jr. , born in England about 1629, married, in Ilingham, Hannah, 
daughter of Nicholas Jacob, born in Hingham 23 Feb. 1639-1640; she survived her 
husband and married second, Capt. Stephen French of Weymouth. She died in 
Oct. 1720. Mr. Thomas Loring died at his residence in Hull in 1679, aged 50 years. 

His fourth child Deborah Loring, was bom March 15, 1667, baptized in Hingham 
Oct. 24, 1669, married May 20, 1687, John Gushing, Jr., one of the ancestors of 
Sarah Sumner Gushing, wife of Gharles* Paine. 



JACOB (JACOBS) ANCESTRY. 

Nicholas Jacob » Mary . . • 

I 
Hannah Jacob = Thomas Loring, Jr. 

Deborah Loring s= John Cashing, Jr. 

Judge John Cashing, 3d=sMai7 Cotton. 

Charles Cashiags^Elizabeth 8amner. 

Sarah Samner CashingssChailes* Paine. 

Nicholas Jacob, or Jacobs, the ancestor of all the families T>earing this surname 
in Hingham and vicinity, was one of the very few early planters who came to " Bare 
Gove" prior to the arrival of the principal part of the colony in 1635. According 
to Gusfaing's MS., "Nicholas Jacob with his wife & two children & their cosen 
Thomas Lincoln, weaver, came from Old Hingham & settled in this Hingham, 1633." 
He became owner of a " homestall " in Watertown, but sold it before 1636. In Sept., 
1635, he had a grant of a house-lot in Hingham, containing three acres, on Town 
Street, second from the way leading from Broad Gove, which is about where the 
homestead belonging to the heirs of the late William O. Lincoln is located. Other 
lands were also granted to him at different dates for planting purposes. He was made 
freeman 3 March, 1635-6 ; was selectman in 1637 ; deputy to the General Gourt in 1648 
and 1649, and often engaged upon the business of the town. The Ghristian name of 
his wife was Mary (she survived him and married secondly, March 10, 1658-59, 
John Beal, widower). Nicholas died 5 June, 1657, leaving an estate appraised at 
£393 8s. 6d. In his will of May 18, 1657, proved 25 July following, he gives to 
"wife Mary, the bed which she usually lyeth upon with all the furniture thereto 
belonging to dispose of to whom she pleases," also £30 in money. To " my children, 
Joseph, Hannah, & Deborah £10 each in addition to what they have already had. 

. To eldest son John a double portion ... & to the rest of my children," 
viz., Joseph Jacob, Mary Otis, Elizabeth Thaxter, Sarah Gushing, Hannah Jacob, 
& Deborah Jacob, equal shares, " and every one of them shall pay to their mother " 
a stipulated sum, yearly. 
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COTTON ANCESTRY. (1) 



Roland Cotton. Esq.=«— 
of Derby, Siig. I 
Elizabeth Bonock^^Rev. Jonn Cotton^Mn. Sarah (HaDkridge) Stoiy. 

^ Rer. John Cotton, Jr.s» Joanna Rosslter. 

Josiah Cotton =Hannah Staiteyant. 

Mary Cottona:= Jadge John Cujhing, 3d. 

Charles Ca8hing=Elizabeth 8amner. 

Sarah Samner CDshiDgs»Charles* Paine. 

Reverend John Cotton, one of the most significant figures in the English and 
American development of Puritanism, was son of Roland Cotton, Esquire, of Derby, 
England, where he was born Dec. 4, 1585; was graduated at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, Eng., and took orders in the Church of England. In the year 1626 he 
was instituted vicar of the parish of St. Botolph, in Boston, County of Lincoln, Eng., 
and remained in that position until 1633. Declining to conform to some of the cere- 
monies then prescribed, he was reproved and fined. He went to Southampton in 1629 
to see William Coddington and other of his parishioners and friends sail for Alassar- 
chusetts, and charged them to take advice of them of Plymouth and do nothing to 
offend them. So Governor Bradford has definitely recorded. Those friends were 
among the founders of our Boston, and they gave the name to the town without refer- 
ence to Mr, Cotton, we must believe, contrary to a baseless tradition that the name 
was given in his honor. 

He wrote Herbert Pelham (afterward treasurer of Harvard College) Oct. 3, 1630, 
sending 3 pieces of gold to buy a hogshead of meal, etc., to send Mr. Coddington in 
New England. [Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., v., 1.] He himself came over in the ship 
Griffin, arriving Sept. 4, 1633. Was installed " teacher " of the Boston (First) church 
Oct. 17, 1633, colleague of Rev. John Wilson, the "pastor." He took the Apostolic 
side of all questions rather than the historical or clerical ; was even more inclined to 
primitive simplicity than Mr. Wilson and others ; advocated large liberty of thought 
and action under the restrictions and inspirations of the Scriptures only. 

He married first Elizabeth Horrocks, who died in England. He married second, 
April 25, 1632, also in England, Mrs. Sarah Story, said to have been a daughter of 
Richard Hankredge, of Boston, Eng., and widow of William Story. She survived 
Mr. Cotton, and married another famous pioneer minister. Rev. Richard Mather, of 
Dorchester. She had six children by Mr. Cotton, and died May 27, 1676, aged 75 
years. 

Rev. John Cotton's will, dated 30(9), prob. 27(11)1652, made bequests : — to his son 
Seaborne *' that south part of my house which Sir Henry Vane built while he sojourned 
with me, and gave by deed to Seaborne " ; books to be divided between sons Seaborne 
and John ; to two daughters Elizabeth and Mary ; to wife his house and garden in 
the market-place of Boston, in Lincolnshire, and moneys in the hands of his brother 
Coney, his sister Coney or their son John Coney, together with property in this Boston ; 
to grandchild Betty Day ; to cousin Henry Smith, living with him ; cousin John Angier ; 
kinswoman Martha Mellowes and maid Elizabeth Clark ; a silver tunn to the church 
at Boston, to be used with the other Communion plate ; to Harvard College and the 
free church of Boston in case his family should return to England, He dial in office 
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23 (10) 1652. His life and career have been the subject of numerous sketches. Of 
his children, we are concerned chiefly with the son and namesake, 

Rev. John Cotton, Junior. He was born in Boston, Mass., 15 (1) 1639 (March 
15, 1639-40), and baptized when one week old. He was a student at Harvard Col- 
lege from 10 (4) 1 653, the date of his first bill ; various items appear in the documents ; 
he was charged with "detriments and half tuition" between 8 (10) 1654 and 6 (4) 
1656 ; " the returne of his study " gives him a credit 18 (5) 1655 ; " Allowed unto John 
Cotton for the abuse he suffered 6s. 8d." 6 (1) 1656. He was graduated in 1657. He 
then " lived with " or was a student in the house of Bev. Samuel Stone at Hartford, 
Conn., some time; afterward began to preach at Wethersfield, Conn. At the age of 
twenty and some months he was manned to Joanna, daughter of Dr. Bray (or Bryan) 
Rossiter, born in July, 1642, by whom he had eleven children. He remained at 
Wethersfield about four years, having calls from churches in Haddam and other places, 
but accepting none. 

May 3, 1664, he was excommunicated for immoral conduct from the church of 
which his father had been minister, but upon penitential acknowledgment was restored 
the next month, and. Savage says, though I know not upon what authority, " went 
soon and preached at Guilford." 

About this time, 1664, he went to Martha's '' Vineyard^ and preached to the ^ng^ 
lish at [Edgartown on] the East End of the Island." His nephew, Cotton Mather, 
writes : 

"He hired an Indian, after" the rate of Twelve-pence per Day ioT fifty Days, to teach him 
the Indian Tongue ; but his Knavish Tutor having received his whole Pay too soon, ran away 
before TSoenfy Days were out ; however in this time he had profited bo far, that he could quickly 
Preach unto the Natives" ; which he did for about two years, assisting May hew. But in Sep- 
tember, 1667, according to the Records he "appeered before the Commissioners [of the United 
Colonies] and was seriously spoken too to Compose those allianations between him and jyp Ma- 
hew ; otherwise it was signifyed to him that the Commissioners could not expect good by theire 
labours wheras by theire mutual contcnsions and Invictiues one against another they undid 
what they taught the Natiues and sundry calles (as hee said) being made him by the English to 
other places ; which in conjunction with the p'sent fayleing of a certaine Revenew ; hee was 
left to his libertie to dispose of himself e as the Lord should Quid him." 

An invitation having been given him by the church of Plymouth in September, 
1666, and renewed the following. year, he removed thither "with his Family Novem- 
her 30, 1667,'' the town defraying all the expenses of transportation, and allowing 
him "£50 for the present year." 

"October 29'\ 1668," writes Thatcher, "it was agreed to allow to Mr. Cotton the 
sum of £80 for the following year, one third part in wheat, or butter, one third part 
in rye, barley or peas, and the other third in Indian corn at stipulated prices. In 
1677, the same sum was allowed him, and to continue till God in his providence 
shall so impoverish the town that they shall be necessitated to abridge that sum. In 
November, 1680, it was voted to convey to Mr. Cotton the minister's house and home- 
stead, and to his heirs forever, except the lot given to the church by Bridget Fuller and 
Samuel Fuller, which reserve is the parsonage at the present time. The homestead 
given to Mr. Cotton was adjoining the present parsonage on the east side. August 4"*, 
1687, it was proposed in town-meeting to allow Mr. Cotton £90 for that year, but it 
was opposed by a large majority, as exceeding their ability, and it was then agreed 
that the minister's salary should be paid by voluntary subscription." In 1696 " the 
town agreed to pay . . . £75 in silver money for his salary the present year, 
with which he was well satisfied." 
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Mr. Cotton was ordained at Plymouth, 30 June, 16(>9, "having transferred his 
church membership from Boston." In the first year of his ministry, the number of 
church members was increased from 27 to 74 ; one hundred and seventy-eight were 
admitted during the 30 years of his ministry. Besides officiating in Plymouth he was 
occasionally on week days instructing the Indians at Saltwater Pond and at Namasket 
and Titicut and at Namatakeeset. 

In 1695 Isaac Cushman, a church member, received an *' earnest call to teach the 
word of God " in that part of Plymouth which is now Plympton. This laid the foun- 
dation of a division between the church and Cotton. The controversy continued about 
three years with considerable warmth, and occasioned the withdrawal of some from 
the communion. The dissatisfied were ready to listen to ill reports against the pastor, 
"supported," writes his son, "by two or three single evidences, one of them of twenty 
or near thirty years standing, another from one of suspected veracity," till at length a 
mutual council was called. After great but unsuccessful efforts to eflfect a reconcilia- 
tion the council at last, 30 Sept. 1697, "advised the Pastor to ask a Dismission, and 
the Church to grant it with such Expressions of their Love and Charity as the Rule 
called for.' Accordingly he " resigned his office, and at his Request was dismiss'd, 
Oct. 5, 1697, to the great Grief of a Number in Church and Town, who earnestly 
desired his continuance." 

After his dismission. Cotton's son, Josiah Cotton, says he " tarried something above 
a year at Plymouth, in which time he preached some Sabbaths at Yarmouth, on their 
invitation, and then, having a- call to Charleston, the chief place in South Carolina, 
by their messenger, the worthy Robert Fenwick, Esquire, he accepted of the same, 
and having settled his affairs," and, adds Thacher, "made up all difiFerences with 
Plymouth Church, and received a recommendation from several ministers, set sail for 
Carolina, Nov. 15^**, 1698," Fenwick and Joseph Lord, H. C. 1691, being fellow 
passengers, and arrived at Charleston 7 December. 

" Here," continues his son, " he set himself to do all the good he could, and was 
very abundant and successful in his labors. He gathered a church and was settled 
pastor of it March 15." 

He died 17 or 18 September, 169Q, of the yellow fever, which, introduced by a 
vessel from Barbadoes, broke out 1 7 August, and carried off not less than one hundred 
and seventy-nine persons. The church bore the expenses of his funeral, and erected 
a monument over his grave. A memorial of him was set up in the Plymouth burying 
ground by one of his sons in 1725. 

His son says of him : 

" He ruled his house as a tender parent, was a hearty friend, helpful to the needy, kii\d to 
strangers, and doubly a good man. And yet what man is there without his failings? He was 
somewhat hasty and perhaps severe in his censures upon some persons and things, which he 
thought deserved it; and that possibly might occasion some hardships he met with and the 
violence of some people against him. But the brightness of the celestial world will effectually 
dispel the blackness of this." 

He " never aimed at laying up for or leaving a great estate to his children ; but yet took 
special care of and was at great charge about their education, which is better than an estate 
without it. He did as his father and brotlier before him had done, bring up all his four sons 
(that grew up) to the College, and that without the advantage of a school in the town except a 
short time that Mr. Corlet kept it about the year 1672." He " was a man of universal acquain- 
tance and correspondence, so that he had and wrote (perhaps) twice as many letters as any man 
in the country." His son further observes : " He was of a handsome, ruddy, yet grave counte- 
nance, of a sanguine complexion, a middling stature and inclined to fatness. He was of a strong 
healthy constitution, so that (if I mistake not) he was not hindered by sickness for above one 
day from his public labors for 20 or 80 years together." 
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Rev. T. Prince writes : 



" Y® llev. M' John Cotton of Plimouth being well acq** w*^ y® Ind° Lang* was des* by y* 
Ind" Comis"" to correct m' Eliot's vers" of 1663 ; took this method — while a good Reader in 
his study read y® Eng Bible aloud, M' Cotton silently look'd along in y* same place in y® Ind* 
Bible : & wh' He thot of Ind" words w" He judg'd c* express y® sense better, There He sub- 
Btitnted y°* & this 2<* Edit" is accord* to M' Cotton's correction." • 

JosiAH Cotton, Esquire, son of Rev. John Cotton, Jr. was born in 1679 ; gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1698 ; was Judge of the Superior Court of Common 
Pleas and register of Probate for Plymouth county. Resided in Plymouth. He 
married in 1708 Hannah, daughter of John and Hannah (Winslow) Sturtevant, born 
in 1687, died May 27, 1756. Mr. Cotton died in the same year. Mary, daughter 
of Josiah and Hannah Cotton, born in 1710, died in 1769, married in 1729 John 
Cushing the third, of Scituate, afterward Judge of Supreme Court. Their son 
Charles Cushing had daughter Sarah Sumner Cushing, who became the wife of 
Charles* Paine. 



ROSSITER (ROSSETER) ANCESTRY. 



Dr. Bravan Ro8siter=sElizabeth Alsop. 

I 
Joanna Ros8iter=Rev. John Cotton, Jr. 

Josiah Cotton=Deborah Loring. 

Mary Cotton=Judge John Cushing. 

Charles CushingssEUzabeth Sumner. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing==Charles* Paine. 

Doctor Bratan Rossiter, called also " Bray " and " Brian," specified as a gentle- 
man by the notary Thomas Lechford (in a deed of the Hutchinson farm which Rossiter 
had formerly owned), came to Dorchester (now part of Boston) in the ship Mary and 
John, which sailed from Plymouth, England, with the Dorchester church-colony on 
board in March, 1629, and arrived at Nantasket Beach, May 30, 1630. 

He was a physician, perhaps the first in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, but carried 
on farming and fishing also. He was admitted a freeman with the first company, 
May 18, 1631 ; was a man of consequence. No records extant allude to his practising 
his profession in Dorchester. Dr. Samuel Fuller of Plymouth, Roger Clap tells us, 
came to the Dorchester party soon after their arrival and "let blood" for some of them. 
Hugh Rossiter had an allotment of ground, Feb. 10, 1634, "near Mr. Rosciters ; " 
but the records give no hint of the relationship of the two men ; nor does a line appear 
to inform us whether either of them was related to that Mr. Edward Rossiter,* one of 

• " Edward Rossiter was of a good family in the west of England. He died the first year. His pon lived 
afterwards at Combe. His irrandson Edward, in the year 1682, was deacon of Mr Joseph Alleine's Church in 
Taunton He says, in a letter dated March 28, 1«8'2, that his grandfather, a pious gentleman of good estate, 
left England, for the sake of religion.*' [Hutchinson's Mass. 1, 17.1 

He was chosen Assistant Oct. 2o, 1629. [Col. Hec.] 

*• Two of our magistrates came with us, viz., Mr. Kossiter and Mr. Ludlow." [R. Ch^p.l 

"Men of renown were Mr. Winthrop, Governor, Mr. Dudley Dep. Gov., Sir Richard Saltonstall, Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Rossiter. &c., &c.** [R. Clap.] 

•• Within a month after, died Mr Rossiter, another of our Assistants, a godly man, and of a good estate; 
which still weakened us more.** Oct 28, 16'i0. [Letter of Dudley to Countess of Lincoln.] 

Widow Jane Hart [of Taunton] petitioned the General Court of Massachusetts in 1685, heing 70 years old, 
asking for aid on the ground of the services rendered by her father the late Mr. Edward Kossiter, whose last 
surviving child she was. [N. E. Hist. Gen. Register xzxiii, 242.] 
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the ''Assistants" of Mass. Bay Colony, who came over in the Mary and John, also, 
and died within a few months. Probably the estate of the latter was settled in some 
English probate court, but has not yet been discovered. Certainly we have now no 
more than a bare presumption to authorize the arranging of Edward, Senior, and 
Junior, as the forbears of Doctor Brayan. 

Sept. 12, 1636, the latter signed, as a witness, a deed of land made in Windsor, 
Conn. ; showing that he was one of that moiety of the Dorchester church-colony who 
that year removed and founded Windsor. 

The earliest medical name found in the record of the colony of Connecticut is that 
of Dr. Bray (or Bryan) Bossiter, who was the first physician, and one of the most 
prominent men among the first settlers of Windsor in 1636. He was admitted to 
practice by the General Court of Connecticut shortly after his arrival, " being first tried 
and approved by Rev. Mr. Hooker, Rev. Mr. Stone, and old Mr. Smith, of Wethers- 
field, in the face of said Court." 

He was also a magistrate, and served as town clerk until 1652, about which time he 
moved to Guilford, where he died in 1672. In January, 1655-6, the town of Hart- 
ford granted £10 ''towards (the Rev.) Mr. Stone's charge of Phissick which he hath 
taken of Mr. Rosseter." The next year Mr. Stone gave, as one reason of his proposed 
removal from Hartford, that "we have no Physician at Hartford or near at hand." 

Stiles in his History of Windsor says : " The first post-mortem examination made 
in the colony of Connecticut was made by Dr. Rossiter." "March 11***, 1662-3. 
The Court allows unto Mr. Rosseter twenty pounds in reference to opening Kellies 
child ^ and his paynes to visit the Dep. Governor, and his paynes in visiting and 
administering to Mr. Talcott." 

It is not absolutely certain that this " opening Kellies child " was not some ante 
mortem surgical operation ; but if it was post mortem, as is most probable, it was the 
first autopsy made in New England. [Memorial History of Hartford County, vol. i, 
page 136.] 

In 1639 the office of town recorder y or clerk ^ was first established by the Court. 
. Dr. Bray Rossiter, a man of fine education and much distinction in Wind- 
sor, was the first occupant of the office, which he held until his removal to Guilford 
in 1652. [Ancient Windsor, Conn., Stiles i, 85.] 

About this time he received a very pressing invitation from Mr. Leete and other 
principal inhabitants of Guilford to settle there as a physician. He accordingly 
removed thither and purchased the property of Mr. Samuel Desbourough, who was 
about returning to England. 

"At a General Court, October 10, 1651," say the Guilford Records, "Mr. Rosseter (was) 
admitted and appraised a planter here upon the purchase of Mr. Desbourough's accommoda- 
tions ; " and in June following " Mr. Rossiter for his own person was freed from watching, 
living here as a physician in practice." We find him, the next year, engaged as Town Surveyor, 
an office which he had also filled to a considerable extent while at Windsor. ^^At a General 
Court held the dd day of the 1st month (April), 1653 : Mr. Rosseter hath agreed, and undertaken 
forthwith, to survey and stake out the whole of every man*s particular proportion sufficiently, for 
the sum. of £5, all men's land to be laid out in two parts." During the difficulties in the church 
at Guilford, which followed Rev. Mr. Higginson's departure. Dr. Rosseter removed to Killing- 
worth ; but when peace was restored by the settlement of the Rev. Joseph Elliott in 1664, he 
returned to Guilford, and resided there until his decease Sept. 30, 1672. llbid, vol. i., p. 453.] 

Dr. Charles J. Hoadly says, in connection with his removal to Guilford, that 

'^ Rosseter seems not to have lost his affection for the Connecticut colony, and suffered some 
inconveniences on that account after Winthrop had procured the charter. He was a royalist also, 
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and interested himself in the search for the regicides, Goffe and Whalley. His medical edu- 
cation it is likely he had received before he came from England. Records show that he was 
held in esteem as a physician ; indeed, he was probably in higher repute as such than any other 
then living in the colony, . . . One book known to have been in his library is now in the 
library of Trinity College in Hartford ; it is a commentary on the aphorisms of Hippocrates by 
Vallessius, a folio in Latin, printed in 1588. On the title page he wrote his name with Ex 
dono Dom, Hopkins, whom we may reasonably suppose to have been Governor Edward Hopkins, 
to whom the grammar schools of Hartford, New Haven and Hadley owe the greater part of 
their endowment. Descendants of the name still remain in Guilford." 

" Rosseter evidently was predisposed to attribute the death of Elizabeth Kelley to preter- 
natural causes. Had he been skeptical on the subject of witchcraft he might have attributed 
some of the appearances in his report to incipient decomposition." [Ancient Windsor, Conn., 
Stiles, ii., 663.] 

In the spring of 1661-2 the treasurer of New Haven colony issued two warrants 
to the marshal to distrain for overdue rates — one for the colony and one for the town 
of Guilford — in both of which the names of Dr. Rosseter and his son John appeared. 
Calling at Dr. Rosseter's house during that gentleman's absence from home, the mar- 
shal was assured, by John Rosseter, that the Doctor would satisfy all demands upon 
his return, which he afterwards denied and his father refused to ratify ; whereupon the 
marshal " hearing there would be resistance " 

. . . ^^ took several assistants to aid him in enforcing the process, and upon the Doctor's 
refusal to make payment, took two cows by virtue of the warrants. He also reported the pro- 
ceedings* and the language used by father and son, to the Governor, who inmiediately issued a 
warrant for their arrest : and they were taken into custody. They procured bail, however, and 
were examined before the General Court in May, 1662, when they ' acknowledged their evil ' 
and asked the pardon of the Court, which was granted upon their giving a promise ^ not to act 
anything of psecutio or molestation against court or courts, officer or officers, or other psons, 
belonging to y* colony of Newhauen any where to disturb their peace,' " etc. 

The occasion of all this trouble will be seen by the following extract from the 
Doctor's letter to Governor Winthrop, which is printed in fall in 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., 
X., 73-6:— 

" The case which was for beginning all, was as clear, and fayre : I did from my first coming 
to Guilford, deny to pay rates for my person, and horse (which was the leading cause to my 
imprisoning) and the reasons that I gave them wherefore I refused were then in succnne, 

" 1. Because I was an allowed practitioner of Phisic by the Generall Court at Connecticott, 
when Mr. Heynes, Mr. Hopkins, and the rest of those gentlemen, were of the bench being first 
tried, and approved by Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, and old Mr. Smith of Wethersfield in the face 
of the said Court. 

" 2. As a practitioner of phisick I was desyred by Mr. Leet, and the rest of the cheife of 
Guilford to purchase and inhabit with them, and they indented with mee what to give for a 
visit. 

" 3. The laws of Nations exempt allowed phisitians from personall services, and their estates 
from rates and assessments. The Bay allso, and* New Haven the ffrench Doctor and M' Pell, 
and M' Davenport preacht for it allso. 

^' 4. That allowed phisitians ar often necessitated to more charity than a whole towne, and 
if it be not allowed for some must perish (that ar poore) in there extremities, these reasons were 
pleaded ; and an agreement in presence of M' Allyn, and M' Willis witnesses. 

" 5. And I was never rated for my head whilest I lived at Connecticott after soe approved." 

In the month of December, 1663, an event occurred which produced a rupture be- 
tween the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, and resulted in the appointment 
of a committee by the General Court of the latter colony, who were instructed to draft 

• Vide K. H. Colony Bee, ii., p. 436-8. 
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a paper setting forth their grievances, which was termed " New Haven's Case Stated,'* 
to be pi esented to the General Court of Connecticut. Much of this document relates 
to the proposed union of the colonies, but we will subjoin such passages only as relate 
to the subject of this note — some of which are very quaint ; and that mentioning the 
arrival of the party from Connecticut at Guilford at the unseasonable hour of ten 
o'clock at night is well calculated to excite merriment at the present day. 

*^ This declaration being grounded in general upon bis majesty's command . . . after it 
was published at Guilford, Bray Rossiter and his son hastened to Connecticut to require your 
aid against this government, which accordingly you too hastily granted, for on the 30"* day of 
December 1663, two of your magistrates with sundry young men and your marshal came 
speedily to Guilford accompanied with Rossiter and his son, and countenancing them and their 
party against the authority of this General Court, though you knew how obnoxious they were 
formerly to this jurisdiction for contempt of authority and seditious practices, and that they 
have been the ring-leaders of this rent, and that Bray Rossiter, the father, hath been long and 
still is a man of a turbulent, restless, fractious spirit and whose designs you have cause to suspect 
to be to cause a war between these two colonies or to ruin New Haven colony ; yet him you 
accompanied in opposition to this colony without sending or writing before to our governor to 
be informed concerning the truth in this matter. Sundry horses, as we are informed, accom- 
panied them to Guilford, whither they came at an unseasonable time, about 10 o'clock in the 
night, those short days when you might rationally think that all people were gone to bed, and 
by shooting of sundry guns, some of yours or of their party in Guilford, alarmed the town ; 
which, when the governor took notice of, and of the unsatisfying answers given to such as in- 
quired the reason of that disturbance, he suspected, and that not without cause, that hostile 
attempts were intended by their company ; whereupon he sent a letter to New Haven to inform 
the magistrates there concerning matters at Guilford, that many were affrighted ; and he desired 
that the magistrates of New Haven would presently come to their succor, and as many of the 
troopers as could be got, alleging for a reason his apprehensions of their desperate resolutions. 
The governor's messengers also excited to haste, as apprehending danger, and reporting to them 
that Branford went up in arms, hastening to their relief at Guilford which the governor required 
with speed. Hereupon New Haven was also alarmed that night by beating the drum to warn 
the town militia to be ready. This fear was not causeless, for what else could be gathered 
from the preparations of pistols, bullets, etc." 

Connecticut's answer closes as follows : — 

^'To the remaining arguments we say, and sufficient is said to maintain it: 1. That our en- 
tertainment of those members was righteous, our promise of protection lawful; therefore that 
we may avoid unrighteousness, and it perform we must. 2. Their submission was righteous and 
commendable ; we dare not call good evil. 3. Then if Joshua took himself bound to keep 
promise with the Gibeonites who acted wilily, and were of that people which were appointed 
to destruction, much more must we : when people of our own language, nation, profession, and 
friends, are appointed and ordered under our care and protection, keep our promise with them, 
allowing them an interest in all our privileges which are common to them as well as ourselves. 



BRAYAN ROSSETER'S PETITION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP 

CONNECTICUT. 

[Communicated by Mr. Henry H. £dbs, Charlestown, Mass.] 



» 



" I ffor the Hon* Generall Assembly now ) 



(sitting in Harford, Octob. 18"» (1664). 

Hon* Gentlemen 

It is well known vnto you all, that very often I haue applied my selfe, to your selues, the 
Hon** Assembly & oftner to y' Councell, the ordered rep'sentatiue, & impoward, of this your 
graunted in Corporation with power, & priuiledges, if well improued : 
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My application hath bene agaynst ray aduersaries, & yours ; (I place jny selfe first (not from 
any kind of ambition (but only because nextly concerned) for Riot, & Rebellion : 

By priuate or persouall applications, I have bene soUicited to forbeare Compla3mt8, yet owned, 
or acknowledged as wronged, & much iniured, w*'*' hath bene more ; then effectuall endeauours 
of releife (you all know what I intend, The Grand & vnreasonable abuses suffered, from the 
p'tended Colony of New Ilauen) my refuge is in being; if not timely & effectually p^'uented ; 
and none can p'uent but y'^selues, & y'selues only as effectuall repayrers of the breach ; 
p swasions to wayte longer, will noe longer doe : but something done to satisfaction for wrongs, 
and that in some due pportion; I mind (and desyre soe to doe) the publick good) but he can- 
not mind the publick good rightly, & according to rule, that minds not his owne, <& families 
good according to rule, and hence the p'uention cannot rationally bee, unless y° become fellow 
suffrers & y* in due pportion & in soe doing I am your seruant ; I wayte uppon your free offer, 
or rather rationall offring, & wayting soe I take my leaue of you at p''sent. & rest. 
(Filed) Y" to doe or suffer 

Mr. Rosseters Brayan Rosseteb" 

petition octol/ 
166^ 



In the spring of 1665, after the union of the colonies, Dr. Rosseter procured a 
summons for the appearance of Mr. Leet and William Seward before a Particular 
Court at Hartford, to answer ** an action of vnjust molestation mannadged in an hostile 



manner. " 



This action was based upon the proceedings of Governor Leet on the evening of 
December 30***, 1663, and damages were laid at £300. 

The case was tried, but as the jury, after awarding to the Doctor costs of court, 
were unable to agree upon the damages, the defendants appealed to the General Court 
for a decision. That body appointed a committee of four " to treat with Mr. Rosseter 
about those troublesome occurrences that have fallen out in reference to former pas- 
aages betwixt him and Mr. Leet," etc., whose action was to be final. 

The committee awarded the plaintiff £100, at the same time imposing upon him the 
condition of his making no further attempt or complaint against ** any or all the people 
in those towns [New Haven, Guilford, Bradford and Milford], to this court or any 
other authority elsewhere, for any matter or thing, except it be for matters of meum 
and tuum, no way referring to Public Administration," and *' also determined and 
prohibited M' W°* Leet or any other person or persons in those four towns to make 
any complaints or cause further trouble either to the said Mr. Bray Rosseter or those 
of Guilford concerned with him about any matter referring to former administrations 
of government excepting such things as have been stated by this General Assembly." 

Dr. Rosseter resided for a time at Killingworth, but returned to Guilford, where he 
died September 30, 1672. [N. E. H. & G. Register, Vol. 22, pp. 456-461.] 

Dr. Brayan Rossiter married Elizabeth Alsop, whose brother, Rev. Josiah Alsop, 
of London, left her a legacy. She died in August, 1669. Their daughter Joanna, 
bom in 1642, married Nov. 7, 1660, Rev. John Cotton, Jr. Her son, Josiah Cotton, 
writes : 

'' My mother was a comely, fat woman, but her internal endown^ents made her excel. She 
was a woman not of ceremony but Bubstance, of great knowledge, uncommon wisdom and dis- 
cretion, spotless virtue, and one that feared God above many. Her education was more than 
ordinary. She understood something of Latin and poetry, had a great insight in the medicinal 
art, in tiie practice whereof she was much improved and became very useful and helpful in the 
town, etc. She could argue about common and religious things, was careful to promote good 
discourse where she was^ a strict observer of the Sabbath, constant in her devotions, and had 
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the care of religion in her family , town and conn try mach at heart, and by private advice and 
discourse was a helper to my father in the work of the Gospel. She . , . ruled her 
children and servants well, by whom she was very careful to set good examples, keeping up 
family duties in my father's absence ; instructed suitably, corrected seasonably. Had a notable 
faculty in speaking and writing, both of which she did with freedom and courage, without 
flattery and at the same time with a good command of her spirit. 

" She managed secular affairs, most of which passed through her hands, with singular pru- 
dence and industry. And, finally, she was a good wife, a good mistress, a good neighbor, and 
a good Christian, and one of the best of mothers. But lest I should say what may be thought 
too much I shall finish with saying that she was not perfect. Afi3iction and reproach had too 
much influence and impression upon her, and finally broke her heart." 

AAer her husband's death, the son wrote that she, 

'^ who had been under great concern of mind about her removing out of her native country, 
was now released from her trouble on that head, but saw herself reduced to the desolate estate 
of a sorrowful widow which she never expected ; And being a woman naturally too susceptible 
of the impressions of grief, she gave such way thereto as to abate her natural force and vigor 
and shorten her days. And after breaking up housekeeping at Plymouth and sojourning a 
while at Salisbury and then settling at Sandwich in the County of Barnstable with her son 
Mr. Bowland Cotton, she finished her course October 12, 1702," 



STURTEVANT ANCESTRY. 



Samuel StartoTantsssAim 

John 8tarteYaiit=Hannah (Winslow) Crowe. 
Hannah sturteTantesJoBiah Cotton. 

Mary CottoncsJudge John Gushing. 

Charles Cu8hings=£lizabeth Samner. 

I 
Sarah Sumner CushingsaCharles* Paine. 

Samuel Sturtevant, a resident of Plymouth in 1641, when it is recorded that he 
planted a piece of ground on shares, bought land six years later and continued to re- 
side there till his death, which occurred between August 1, 1669, when he made his 
will, and October 29, when it was probated. His wife, Ann, his sons Samuel, James, 
John and Joseph, with son-in-law John Waterman, were legatees, and he also pro- 
vided for an expected child. His son John Sturtevant married Hannah, daughter of 
Josiah Winslow,* of Marshfield, and widow of Crowe ; she was bom Nov. 30, 

1644. Their daughter Hannah Sturtevant, bom in 1687, died May 27, 1756, mar- 
ried, in 1708, Josiah Cotton, whose daughter Mary Cotton was grandmother of Sarah 
Sumner Cushing, wife of Charles" Paine. 

* The same Josiah Winslow previously mentioned in these sketches [p. 58] as grandfather of James* Paine. 
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SUMNER ANCESTRY. 



Roger Sam ner=s Joan Franklin, 
of Bicester, Eng. 



"William Sumner^Mary "West, 
came to Dorchester, 
N. E., 1635. 

George S'umner=Mar7 Baker. 

Edward SamneT»Elizabetli Clap. 

Increase SumnerssSarah Sharp. 

I 
Elizabeth Sumner^^Charles Gushing. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing^sCharles* Paine. 

EoGEB SuMNEB was of Bicester in the County of Oxford, England. Will dated 
3 Dec. 1608; proved at Oxford, 22 March, 1608-9. He was buried in St. Edbury 
churchyard, at Bicester, 4 Dec. 1608. He married at Bicester, 2 November, 1601, 
Joan Franklin. She survived him and married a second husband, Marcus Brian, 10 
Jan. 1611. 

Their only son and heir, William Sumneb, baptized in St. Edbury Church at 
Bicester, 27 Jan. 1604-5, came to Dorchester, New England, with his wife and three 
sons, William, Roger and George, about 1635. He married, 22 Oct. 1625, in 
Bicester, Eng., Mary West; she died 7 June, 1676. [History of East Boston.] 

William Sumner and his wife were members of the church of Dorchester in 1636. 
He was made a freeman in 1637 ; was for twelve years a deputy to the General Court ; 
a selectman many years ; was a " rater," or tax assessor, for five years, and a " com- 
missioner to try and issue small causes" for nine years, from 1663 to 1671 inclusive. 
In 1645, he " was appointed one of a Committee for building a new Meeting house; " 
in 1663 was chosen "clerk of the Training band." His wife Mary died 7 June, 
1676. Mr. Sumner died Dec. 9, 1688 ; his will was proved 24 March, 1691-2; in 
this he made bequests to the nine children of his deceased son William ; to sons Soger, 
George, Samuel and Increase and to daughter Joane Way; to servants Rebecca 
Adams and Anthony Hancocke. 

Geobge Sumneb, son of William, b. at Bicester, Eng., 14 Feb., bapt. 1 March, 
1633r4; died at Dorchester, Mass., 14 Dec. 1715; married, 7 November, 1662, 
Mary, dau. of Edward Baker of Northampton, Mass. She died 1 Dec. 1719, aged 77. 
George Sumner lived on Brush Hill, Milton, and was one of the founders and afterward 
a deacon of the church. He bought of Simon Peke, sometime of Mendon, yeoman, 
and Prudence his wife, half their house lot in Mendon, 23 : 3 : 1682. Mr. S. died 
11 Dec. 1715, dB. 81. His sons George and Benjamin administered on the estate. 
[Lewis's Hist, of Lynn and N. E. H. G. R. (1851) Vol. v., p. 191-194.] 

John A. Sumner of Middletown, Conn., a descendant, in a letter dated 21 Feb. 
1854, writes concerning "the old portraits of the English ancestor and his wife Mary, 
that came down to us from the originals^ who brought them to this country about 
1632. These have fallen to shreds under the hand of time. I endeavored to restore 
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them about four years ago, but they fell to pieces. They bore the date 1623 ; were 
surmounted with the family coat of arms and insignia." 

Edward Sumner, son of George Sumner, bom 29 Aug. 1675, married 25 Sept. 
1701, Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel and Hannah Clap of Dorchester. His occupa- 
tion was that of felmonger and glover. In addition to his several lots of land in 
Roxbury and Dorchester he owned about 436 acres of land in Sutton, also land in 
Woodstock and Brookfield. He died intestate. His son John Sumner of Edgartown 
was appointed administrator of his estate, 11 Nov. 1763 ; the inventory was taken 25 
May, 1764. 

Increase Sumner, son of Edward and Elizabeth (Clap) Sumner, was bom 9 
June, 1713, and married 23 Oct. 1736, Sarah, daughter of Robert and Susannah 
(White) Sharp of Brookline, who was born 25 Aug. 1719, and died 21, June, 1796 ; 
he died 28 Nov. 1774. 

One of their children was Increase Sumner, Junior, who became Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts ; another was Elizabeth Sumner, who gave her hand in due time to Col. 
Charles Cushing ; the child of this latter couple whom we follow is Sarah Sumner 
Gushing, who married Charles' Paine. 

Regarding Increase Sumner, Senior, fath3r of the governor and of Elizabeth, the 
following notes have been made by the historian of East Boston in his article on Gov. 
Increase Sumner: 

"Increase Sumner, Sen., father of the governor, was of colossal size and strength. 
He had all double teeth, and possessed prodigious strength of muscle, which was kept 
in tone by regularity and good habits. Many instances of his wonderful feats of 
strength were related by his contemporaries in his native place. Among the tradi- 
tionary anecdotes is the story that he was once driving a loaded ox-team from Roxbury 
tp his Morgan farm in Dorchester, and when going up Clewley's hill (then a steep 
hill about half-way between his home and his Morgan farm, but now very much 
reduced in height) , the bow of the ' near ox ' broke, and the load began to go back- 
ward. He quickly seized the end of the yoke from which the ox had escaped, and 
calling out lustily to the ' oiflF ox,' ' Go on 1 go on !' they two drew the load up the 
hill. 

On the occasion of raising the bell to the belfry of the Roxbury meeting-house, 
near which it lay upon the ground, the workmen endeavored to lift it up, in order 
to put skids underneath. They found this difficult to do, when Mr. Sumner took hold 
of the bell with one hand and tipped it upon its side so that they could accomplish 
tiheir object. At another time, in a trial of strength, he took hold of one side of a 
deer-skin, and three men of the other. He overcame their united efforts, and drew 
them toward himself. 

His house stood on the site of Hall's new brick block of buildings in Washington 
Street, Roxbury, nearly opposite to Sumner Street. This house, in which his widow 
then resided, being exposed to the shot of the enemy during the siege of Boston, the 
family removed to Dorchester, and had a temporary residence on the farm called 
"Morgan's," now belonging to the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, whose house Increase, 
Junior, afterwards, built. . . . He was chosen one of the selectmen in Roxbury 
in 1753, and again in 1756, and was a man highly respected. He died much lament^ 
on the 28th of Nov. 1774, having had eight children, four of whom, Sarah Davis, 
Elizabeth Cushing, Gov. Increase Sumner and Lucy Bowman, left descendants." 
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BAKER ANCESTRY. (1) 



Edward Baker^sJane 

Mary Baker=6eorge Sumner. 

Edward Samner=Elizabeth Clap. 

Increase oumner=s=Sarah Sharp. 

I 
Elizabeth SumnerssCharles Cushincr. 

I 
Sarah Sumner CushingssCharles^ Paine. 

Edwabd Baeeb was a farmer, and lived on the south side of Baker's Hill in Saugus. 
He was admitted a freeman in 1638 ; died 16 March, 1686-87, and was buried March 
17, 1687 [Court Transcript] . His wife Joan (or Jane) died April 9, 1693. Mr. 
Baker removed to Northampton about 1658, and there was a selectman, had grants of 
land. He remained many years, respected and influential. He finally returned to 
Lynn, but his sons Joseph and Timothy remained at Northampton. The will of Mr. 
Baker is dated 16 October, 1685, and having previously provided for some of his 
children by deed, not all of them are named in it. He exhorts his family to live 
peaceable and pious lives, and desires for himself a decent funeral, suitable to his rank 
and quality while living. [Lewis's Hist. Lynn, and N. E. H. G. Register, 5, 191.] 

His daughter Mary married, 7 Nov. 1662, George Sumner. 



CLAP ANCESTRY. 



William Clap= 
of Salcombe Kegis, Eng. 



Capt. Roger Clap=Joanna Ford, 
came to Dorchester, 
Mass., 1629-80. 

Samuel Clap=Hannah Leeds. 

Elizabeth Clap=sEdward Sumner. 

Increase Sumner=^Sarah Sharp. 

Elizabeth Sumner=sCharles Gushing. 

Sarah Sumner Cu8hing=Charles8 Paine. 

Captain Roger Clap was bom in the little hamlet of Salcombe Regis (The King's 
Salt Valley), in the County of Devonshire, England, April 6, 1609. He was a son 
of William Clap, the elder, who remembered him in his will, as did also his brother 
William, the latter mentioning that he and an older brother, Edward, were then in 
New England. His mother's name is not known. As a boy he went from home to 
work in the neighboring city of Exeter ; there he made the acquaintance of some 
persons of Puritan impulses, and joined them in worship and in plans for going to 
America. He was one of the band who gathered from various parts of Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, formed a church, chose Revs. Maverick and Warham 
their ministers, and after a day of fasting and prayer, set sail in the " Mary and John," 
March 20, 1629-30, for the Western world. They had, as Captain Clap says in a 
fine little autobiography which he left, a seventy days passage. Their captain landed 
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the party on Nantasket beach, whence they made their way over to the neck of land 
south of the high land of South Boston, which they thought finely adapted for their 
cattle ; Mattapan was its name then ; Dorchester they called it, after the English city 
whence some of them had come and where Bev. John White lived, a most unselfish 
and broad-minded minister of the Church of England, who had favored their movement 
and gave them his company and professional countenance at their very embarkation. 

Roger Clap went up Charles River the first day on an exploring party, and was 
never wanting when bravery and energy and sagacity were demanded for the occasions 
of the plantation. After some years he became captain of the castle in Boston harbor, 
filling the position very acceptably. He was admitted freeman May 14, 1634 ; filled 
various town offices in Dorchester ; was deputy to the General Court ; had authority 
to solemnize marriages ; was appointed to the captaincy of the castle Aug. 10, 1665. 
When he died, Feb. 2, 1690, his funeral was a notable one, "the military officers going 
before the corpse ; and next the relations, the governour and the whole General Court 
following after; and the guns firing at the castle at the same time." [Blake.] He 
married in Dorchester, Nov. 6, 1633, Joanna, daughter of Thomas Ford of Dorchester, 
Eng., born June 8, 1617, and thus "sweet sixteen" years old, as we say now. She 
had a grand store of health and prudence, and became the mother of fourteen children 
and grandmother of a large number. She died June 29, 1695. Their children were 
honored with Bible names and others of religious significance. One of the second sort 
was that of Wait, at whose baptism her father announced her name with the explanation 
that he "thought the fall of Antichrist was not far off." [Dorch. Church Record.] 

He was buried in what is now called "King's Chapel" Burying Ground, in Boston ; 
the stone is standing, bearing its legend distinctly ; the brazen gate, also, gives his 
name as one of the notables buried there. 

Samuel Clap, son of Captain Roger and Joanna (Ford) Clap, was bom 11 (8) 
1634; he married 18 (11) 1658, Hannah, daughter of Richard Leeds, baptized 6 
(12) 1639-40, died Oct. 8, 1708; he died 8 days later. They had lived together 
nearly 50 years. 

Their daughter Elizabeth Clap, bom Feb. 11, 1680, married Edward Sumner, as 
stated above. 



FORD ANCESTRY. 



Thomas Ford» 

Joanna Ford == Capt. Roger Clap. 

Samuel Clap = Hannah Leeds. 

Elizabeth Clap ^Edward Sumner. 

Increase Sumner =: Sarah Sharp. 

Elizabeth Sumner^ Charles Cushing. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing = Charles* Paino. 

Thomas Ford, one of the original company who came in the " Mary and John " to 
Dorchester, Mass., in 1630, was admitted freeman of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
May 18, 1631, and lived at Dorchester six years. He then joined with Rosseter, 
Grant, and others in the settlement of Windsor, Conn. He was a deputy to Connecticut 
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General Court 1637-40 ; grand juror 1643 ; juror 1644. He seems to have had.a large 
hold upon real estate in this vicinity. In 1655, he recorded his grant (of 32 feet 
front on river) anew, together with other parcels mentioned. " Mr. Hull moved the 
Court in behalf of Thomas Ford of Windsor, that in regard the workmen are much taken 
up and employed in making a bridge and a meeting-house with them, and his work 
hindered of impaling in the ground which was granted him by the Court for a hog- 
park, that there may be granted him a year longer time for the fencing it in ; which 
was upon the reasons aforesaid, condescended to." [Conn. Col. Rec] He- removed 
to Northampton (probably at same time with Elder John Strong) about 1659 ; was 
a man of good estate and great energy. Exchanged his house lot and lands at 
Windsor, 10 Dec. 1660, with Edward Elmer in Northampton ; his wife died at Windsor, 
18 April, 1643; he married (2) Mrs. Ann (widow Thomas) Scott. He died at 
Northampton 28 Nov. 1676 ; inventory of his estate, made 4 Jan. 1676-7, was £369 
12s. lOd. 



LEEDS ANCESTRY. 



Richard Leeds ss Joane • . . 

Hannah Leeds = Samuel Clap. 

Elizabeth Clap = Edward Sumner. 

Increase Sumoer as Sarah Sharp. 

I 
Elizabeth Sumner ss Charles Cushinf. 

I 
Sarah Sumner Cushing as Charles" Paine. 

"Richard Leeds, of Great Yarmouth, mariner, aged 32, with wife Joane, aged 23 
and 1 child,'' passed the examination required of those intending to sail to New Eng- 
land, April 12, 1637. [Original Lists.] Captain Leeds settled at Dorchester; re- 
ceived a home lot (of which there is no record at the time, but it is known that he 
lived in the vicinity of Savin Hill) ; and Oct. 31, 1639, was one of the partners in 
the following grant : — 

" It is ordered that Henery Way, Brey Wilkeins, Richard Leeds shall take their portion in 
Tomsons Hand and have also liberty to buy of others any greater portion to the valae of 9 
akers to Joyne with their owne at a convenient place for fishing. Provided that they set for- 
ward fishing and also doe satisfie the yeerely rent charge imposed on that Hand towards the 
mayntanance of a skoole according to the order made to that purpose, and according to the 
number of the akers they shall make employment of. Provided also that they make so sufficient 
a fence about their Lands so taken into p*priety that they shall make good any damage that 
shall come to any mans cattle through the default of such fence." 

Richard Leeds was admitted freeman of the colony in 1645. He was elected on the 
board of selectmen in 1653. He had children in Dorchester, Joseph and Benjamin 
(twins), baptized 4(2)1639, and Hannah, baptized 6(12)1639-40. The wife 
Joane died 9 Feb. 1682-3. Her grave is beside that of her husband in the old 
burying-ground at Upham's Corner, where his stone can still be seen. He died 18 
March, 1692-3 ; he was " near an hundred years old " according to the will which he 
indited on the second day of March and which was proved on the 30th of the month. 
He bequeathed his estate, which was considerable, to his sons Joseph and Benjamin, 
to his daughter Hannah Clap ; to the heirs of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Miriam Leeds, 
his land at Northampton ; to grandchild Joseph Leeds ; to his pastor. Rev. John 
Danforth. 
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• SHARP ANCESTRY, 



Mary. . . sb Robert Sharps: Abigail . . . 
Lieut. JoQn Sharp as Martha . . • 

Robert Sharp = Sarah Williams. 

Capt. Robert Sharp, Jr. «» Susanna White. 

Sarah Sharp «= Increase Sumner. 

Elizabeth Sumner ss Charles Gushing. 

Sarah Sumner Gushing ^ Charles' Paine. 

Robert Sharp, aged 20, came from England in the Abigail in July, 1635 ; settled 
at Braintree; removed to Behoboth in 1643. Was a proprietor, town oflScer, and 
proposed for freeman 4 June, 1650. Removed to Muddy River, then a part of Boston, 
now called Brookline. Attended the Roxbury church, and there his child Mary was 
baptized, Dec. 5, 1652. John had been recorded as bom at Braintree 12 (1) 1642, 
and Abigail, mentioned in probate proceedings at a later time, must have been bom 
in Rehoboth, it would appear. The name of his first wife was Mary. He married a 
second wife, Abigail. He died in July, 1653 or 1654. The 19th of February, 1654, 
administration on his estate was granted, and the widow, Abigail, requested that 
Thomas Meekins and Peter Aspinwall be appointed trustees of his estate, and that the 
son be placed under the care of the former and the two daughters under the latter. 
It would appear that the children were of the first wife. The widow married second, 
Nicholas Clap, of Dorchester, about 1656. 

John Sharp, son of the pioneer Robert, resided at Muddy River, and held positions 
of trust from time to time. With John Parker he had charge of the building of a 
fence for the common field in 1675 ; was one of the surveyors of highways for Muddy 
River. He also served as a defender of the state from the attacks of the Indians, and 
fell a victim to their fury at Sudbury, April 27, 1676. 

The following letter of his has been preserved in the History of Brookline, to which 
we are indebted for some other of the succeeding items : — 

'< This for Loving Master Thomas Meekins living at Hatfield. 

This deliver. 
Loving and much respected Master.* My love is remembered unto you & my dame 
Hopeing you are wel as I am at the writing hereof blessed be God for it My wiff desiars to 
be remembered unto you & my dame, & wee are yet in our habitation thro God's marsi, but 
we are in expectation of the enemi everi day if God be not marsiful unto us. I have been 
out seven weeks myself & if provisions had not grown short we had folood the enimi into your 
borders, & then I would have given you a visit if it had been possibel, for I went out a volin- 
tere under Capt. Wadsworth of Milton, but he is coled home to resort about there owne town, 
80 I left off the desire at present. There is many of our friends are taken from us. Cap. Jonsen 

* The Word " master " referred to the fact that John had learned his trade (blacksmith) of Thomas 
Heekins. 
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of Roxberi was slaine at Naragansit, & Will lincon died before his wound was eared ; filup 
Curtis was slaine at a wigwame about Memdbanr; but we have lost but one man with us these 
wars. My brother Vose is ded and my sister Swift. I pray remember my love to John Elis 
& his wiff & the rest of our friends, and however it is like to fare with us God knows, & wee 
desiare to comit all our afEairs into his hands. So having nothing els desiaring your praiars 
for us, I rest 

Your Sarvent, 

John Sharpe. 
Mudiriver 8 of the 1 mo 1675." 

On a monument erected to the memory of those who fell at Sudbury John Sharp is 
named immediately after Captain Wadsworth, as "his lieut," showing that he per- 
formed a very important part in that terrible struggle. 

John Sharp married at a date unknown to us, Martha, whose surname has failed to 
appear thus far. Of their several children the most important to us is 

Robert Sharp, bom May 17, 1665, recorded in Boston, and his baptism recorded 
at Roxbury, 23 (7) 1666. He learned the trade of joiner, as we learn from his pro- 
bate papers. Stephen Gates was appointed his guardian May 26, 1684. He married 
Sarah, daughter of Stephen Williams of Roxbury, baptized 5(2) 1668. She survived 
her husband and married second, Mr. Thomas No well ; afler his death she married a 
third husband, Mr. Solomon Phipps, Jr., of Cambridge. She made her will upon 
this event, and bequeathed the houses and lands which belonged to the Sharp estate 
to her son Robert, and to her daughter Sarah one silver cup, 3 silver spoons, 3 gold 
rings, one silver girdle and other articles, detailing the family history to some extent. 

Robert Sharp was a volunteer in the expedition against Canada in 1690 ; he gave a 
power of attorney to his father in law, Stephen Williams, as he was " bound out to the 
warr," 16 April, 1690, which had the force of a will. He died some time during the 
year and administration on his estate was granted to his widow, Sarah, March 4, 
1690-1; on the death of her second husband she renewed her trust, and also assumed 
the settlement of her second husband's estate. Of the two children whom Robert 
Sharp left, the elder, 

Robert Sharp, Junior, baptized in March, 1687-8 ; died July 16, 1765 ; married 
Susanna, daughter af Benjamin and Susanna (Cogswell) White of Brookline, born 
Dec. 12, 1690 (second child of the name) ; he was a gentleman of property and 
position in Brookline. He died July 16, 1765, leaving a will, made April 1, 1763, 
in which he speaks of himself as "being advanced in years," It was proved Aug. 2, 
1765. He gave his wife ample provision for her life and entrusted her and his un- 
married daughter especially to the care and attentions of his son Robert ; also bequeathed 
something to his other daughters, Susanna, Sarah and Mary. He is called " Captain 
Robert Sharp " in the inventory. 

The widow Susanna made her will Jan. 13, 1768, bequeathing her property to her 
daughters, Susanna Snow, Sarah Sumner, Mary Craft and Lucy Phillips ; to grand- 
sons Robert, Jacob and Stephen Sharp ; appointed her daughter in law Sarah Sharp 
and grandson Robert Sharp executors. Proved Jan. 19, 1770. 

The daughter Sarah, born Aug. 25, 1719, died June 21, 1796, became the wife, 
Oct. 28, 1736, of Increase Sumner, Senior, whose daughter Elizabeth Sumner was 
the mother of Sarah Sunmer Cushing who married Charles* Paine. 
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WILLIAMS ANCESTRY. 



Bobert Williams » Elizabeth . . . 

Stephen Williami ^ Sarah . . . 

Sarah Williams sb Robert Sharp. 

I 
Robert Sharp, Jr. i= Susanna White. 

Sarah Sharp ss Increase Sumner. 

Elizabeth Sumner ss Charles Gushing. 

Sarah Sumner Gushing ^Oiarles* Paine. 

Robert Williams, of Roxbury, was admitteil freeman May 2, 1638, which proves 
him to have been a member of the church and a resident of the town some time previ- 
ous. His wife Elizabeth was admitted to the church in 1637 ; she was buried 27 (5) 
1674, **aged 80 years." Many confused statements about the matter of his marriages 
and wives are in the town and church and probate records, apparently some of them 
errors of the clerks of that period. It is clear, however, that he lived on in the town 
many years, a good citizen. His son Stephen Williams was bom Nov. 8, 1640, and 
married a wife named Sarah, who joined the church with him (" owned the covenant,** 
which shows that they were baptized children of the church) 5 (2) 1668. 

Their child Sarah, baptized that same day, became the wife of Robert Sharp, and a 
Paine fore-mother through the Sumner and Cushing lines. 



WHITE ANCESTRY. 



John Wbite»Frances . . . 

Bei^amin Whfte^Sasanna Coggswell. 

Sasanna white»Robert Sharp, Jr. 

I 
Sarah Sharpsslncreaae Samner. 

Elizabeth SamnerasCharlefl Cnshioff. 

I 

Sarah Samner CashingsaCharles^ Paine. 

John White, merchant, Watertown, is mentioned by Gov. John Winthrop in his 
History of New England as having been before the General Court in 1636 for some 
matter ; perhaps it is in connection with the same affair that he is stated in the Colonial 
Records to have forfeited a bond which he had given for recognizance, 6 Sept. 1636. 
However, he remained in Watertown, as is seen by the appearance of his name in the 
earliest extant list of proprietors in 1639. He had " An Homestall of seven acres more 
or less bounded the south and east with the highway, the north with the swamp and 
the west with William Paine, bought from Ephraim Child." Suffolk deeds show the 
following transfers of land : — 
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" Stephen Day of Cambridge granted unto Jo : White a portion of land ly . . upon 
Charles River on the South side, viz seaven acres of brocken upp grownd w'*^ a ho , . upon 
it, upon consideration of. one Co we & a Calfe or a Co we great Wth Calfe, the 1 : m . . .of 
the nex* yeare after the date heerof & an heifer of 2 : years owlde to be delivered him by the 
said Stephen Day, this was by way of Mortgage dated 28 : (5)™^ . 1642." 

" Reinold Bush of Cambridge did grant unto John White of Watertowne foure acres of land 
broken up lyeing on the south side of Charls river, in consideration of 3^ . x^ to be paid the 
20 (6) 1643 or else to enter upon the land. This was done the 4 (1) 1642. <& acknowledged 
before the Court 7(1) jejg." 

" John White granted unto John Sherman (in the behalf e of the children of the late deceased 
widow Ong of Watertowne to whom he doth owe twenty fyve pounds) one house lately built & 
sixe Acres of land lying in Watertowne w^ he bought of the deacons, & also a house and seven 
Acres of land w*^h he purchased of m' Day of Cambridge lyeing in Cambridge. And this was 
by way of mortgage w"* certaine provisoes expressed as appeares by a deed dated the 20*^ of 
July 1643," 

He remained in Watertown until 1650, when he moved across the Charles to the 
part of Boston called Muddy River (now Brookline), and bought of Thomas Oliver 

'* 50 acres upland 18 acres of marsh and six acres of fresh marsh in Muddy river . for <& 
in consideration of . . the full <& just summe of one hundred and thirty pounds sterl. to be 
paid in good and merchantable come & fatt cattle at prices current or as Uiey shall be prized 
by two men indifferently chosen." Dated " thirteenth day of the twelfth month one thousand 
six hundreth and fiftie." [Papers of the White family of Brookline.] He sold his land in 
Watertown 4 (8) 1653, his wife Frances signing the deed with him. [Middlesex Deeds.] 

" John White of Muddy River, husbandman," was one of the trustees to whom Edward Cart- 
wright, of Boston, mariner, conveyed property 15 July, 1664. 

^^ John White of Muddy River, yeoman," bought a tract of land at the same district of the 
daughters of Clement Grose 2 Sept. 1669. [Suff. Deeds.] 

The time of the family's removal is very prettily shewn by the record at Roxbury 
of the baptism "Moneth 4*^. day 6, 1652. Mary White daughter to Sister White of 
Watertowne." In this church also were the children of the sons John, Joseph and 
Benjamin, baptized in their turns. 

He died April 15, 1691. His will, dated April 13, 1691, gave his lands and per- 
sonal property to his wife Frances, his sons John, Joseph and Benjamin, his grand- 
children John, Benjamin, Mary (daughter of John), and Mary (daughter of Joseph). 

Benjamin White, third son, married, Jan. 21, 1681, Susannah, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Susanna (Hawke) Cogswell, of Chebacco parish, in the town of Ipswich, 
born Jan. 5, 1657. The date of her death is not on record. 

Mr. White resided at Brookline. He made a deed of gift to his son Edward, 4 
March, 1717, conditioned on his paying certain sums to himself and his "now present 
wife Susanna" and his daughters Ann, Mary, Susanna, Elizabeth and Joanna. He 
died before June 16, 1731, when his daughter Joanna (with her husband Joseph 
Ruggles) made a quitclaim deed of her share in her " late " father's estate to her brother, 
Rev. Edward White. 

The daughter Ann White married Peter Boylston, and their daughter Susanna 
Boylston became the wife of John Adams and mother of the second president of the 
United States, John Adams. 

The third daughter, Susanna White (second child of the name), born Dec. 12, 1690, 
married Robert Sharp, Jr., of Roxbury, through whose daughter Sarah Sharp the 
White blood descends to the Paine family through the Sumner and Gushing lines. 
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COGSWELL ANCESTRY. 



John Cogswen=Elizabeth Thompson. 

William Cogswell^Sasanna Hawke. 

Sasanna Cogswell = Benjamin White. 

Sai-anna white =Robert Sharp, Jr. 

Sarah Snarp^Increase Sumner. 

Blizabeth Sumner=Charle8 Cashing. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing^Charles* Paine. 

[Compiled from "Tub Coorwblls in America/' by £. O. Jameson.] 

Robert and Alicia Cogswell lived in Westbury Leigh, County of Wilts, England. 
Robert Cogswell, as appears from his will, was a manufacturer of woollen cloths. 
Little is known of him. The Register of the parish gives the date of his burial June 7, 
1581. The will of Robert Cogswell, dated June 1, 1581, proved July 14, 1581, be- 
queathed " To my son Edward Cogeswell, my best weather sheepe " ; appoints his 
wife Alice sole executrix. Mrs. Alicia Cogswell was buried Aug. 1, 1603. Their 

children were : Robert ; Richard ; Stephen ; Joane, married Freestone ; Margaret 

married Franklene ; Margery married Whatley ; Edith married Thomas 

Stevens ; Edward married Alice . [Vide Registers of St. Mary's Chapel, par- 
ishes of All Saints and Westbury, Co. Wilts, Eng.] 

Edward Cogswell, son of Robert and Alice Cogswell, was bom in Westbury 

Leigh, Co. of Wilts, Eng. He married Alice . They resided in Westbury 

Leigh. He was a clothier, pursuing the business of his father and ancestors for gen- 
erations. His estates were designated Ludborne, Horningsham, and Ripond Mylls. 
The latter was located in Frome Selwood, a few miles from W^estbury. Frome Sel- 
wood was so named because near the famous Selwood Forest. Mr. Cogswell died 
early in 1616, and was buried in the churchyard of Westbury. Mrs. Cogswell survived 
him but a few weeks. His will, dated June 23, 1615, proved Jan. 12, 1615-16, gave 
to "John Cogswell, my son, £240, bed, bedding, and other household stuff," etc., and 
included other bequests. 

John Cogswell, son of Edward and Alice Cogswell, born in 1592, in Westbury 
Leigh, Eng., married, Sept. 10, 1615, Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. William and Phillis 
Thompson. In the Public Record Office, London, appears the following conveyance : 

"11 Charles First, Trinity Term, 1635. Anthony Selfe and Henry Allyn, Plaintiffs, and 
John Cogswell and Elizabeth, his wife, Defendants ; whereby Anthony and Henry give to John 
and Elizabeth £40 sterling for one messuage, two Cottages, one barn, two gardens, two orchards, 
4^ acres of land, one of meadow and four of Pasture, with the appurtenances in Westbury and 
Westbury Leigh, Co. Wilts." 

This was undoubtedly the sale of John Cogswell's homestead, just on the eve of his 
departure for New England. 
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Like his father, he was a manufacturer of woollen fabrics, largely broadcloths and 
kerseymeres. The superior quality of these manufactures gave to his " my Us " a favor- 
able reputation, which appears to have been retained to the present day. There are 
factories occupying much the same locations and still owned by Cogswells which con- 
tinue to put upon the market woollen cloths that maintain a high reputation. 

Rev. William Thompson, Mrs. John Cogswell's father, was the vicar of Westbury 
Parish, Wiltshire, for twenty years, from 1603 to his death in 1623. His wife, Mrs. 
Phillis Thompson, died in 1608. The Westbury Register records her burial thus : 
"Phillis, uxor of Mr. William Thompson, Vicar, Sepult. 19 July, 1608." 

Samuel Thompson, Mrs. Cogswell's youngest (half) brother, became the Rev. 
Samuel Thompson, D.D., of London. His son, William Thompson, lived with his 
uncle, John Cogswell, for many years in Ipswich, Mass. [Cogswells in America.] 

John Cogswell, with his wife Elizabeth and eight children, embarked, May 23, 1635, 
at Bristol, England, on the "Angel Gabriel," for New England. Mr. Cogswell 
had with him his three sons, William, John, and Edward, and five of his six daughters. 
One daughter was left in England, who afterward married and resided in London. 
Mr. Cogswell took with him several farm and household servants, an amount of valu- 
able furniture, farming implements, housekeeping utensils, and a considerable sum of 
money. They were detained many days after going on board the "Angel Gabriel*' 
for lack of wind, so that not until June 4 did they actually set sail from Bristol. On 
the same day another vessel, the "James," sailed, having on board emigrants for 
America, among whom was Rev. Richard Mather. The vessels kept company for 
about two weeks, when they became separated, but arrived about the same time on the 
coast of New England. The "James" lay at anchor off the Isles of Shoals, and the 
"Angel Gabriel" off Pemaquid, Me., where the great storm and gale of Aug. 15 of 
that year struck them. "The storm was frightful at Pemaquid, the wind blowing 
from the northeast, the tide rising to a very unusual height, in some places more than 
twenty feet right up and down ; this was succeeded by another and unaccountable tidal 
wave still higher." The " Angel Gabriel " became a total wreck ; passengers, cattle, 
and goods were all cast upon the angry waves. Among those who reached the shore 
with their lives were Mr. Cogswell and his family. Rev. Richard Mather kept a jour- 
nal in which are found frequent references to the ship " Angel Gabriel " and to the 
events of the voyage. 

Mr. Cogswell and his family escaped with their lives, but well drenched by the sea, 
and despoiled of valuables to the amount of five thousand pounds. On leaving Eng- 
land, Mr. Cogswell had taken along with him a large tent, which now came into good 
service. This they pitched, and into it they gathered themselves and such stores as 
they could rescue from the waves. As soon as possible Mr. Cogswell, leaving his 
family, took passage for Boston. He there made a contract with a certain Captain 
Gallup, who commanded a small barque, to sail for Pemaquid and transport his family 
to Ipswich, Mass. 

It was probably near the last of August, 1635, when Captain Gallup sailed up the 
Agawam River, having on board Mr. and Mrs. Cogswell, their three sons and five 
daughters, and whatever of household goods his barque would carry, the rest of their 
effects being taken by another ship. The settlers of Ipswich at once manifested an 
appreciation of these new-comers. They made John Cogswell liberal grants of land, 
as appears from the following municipal records : — 

" 1636. GraDted to IVIr. John Coggswell Three Hundred acres of land at the further Che- 
bokoe, having the River on the South east, the land of Willm White on the North west and A 
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Creeke runninge out of the River towards William White's farme on the North east Bounded 
also on the West with a Creek and a little (creeke)." 

^' Also there was granted to him a parsell of ground containinge eight acres, upon part whereof 
J® s^ John Coggswell hath built an house, it being the corner lot in Bridge street and hath 
Groodman Brads treet's houserLott on the South East." 

Mr. Cogswell, some time in 1636, put up a log-house, and removed to *' further 
Chebokoe" [Chebacco parish in Ipswich], where he spent the rest of his days. It 
appears that he was the third original settler in that region which is now Essex, Mass. 
His comparative wealth, intelligence, and piety gave him an acknowledged prominence 
in the town and church. On the records of Ipswich his name often appears, uniformly 
distinguished by the appellation of ^* Mr." He was admitted freeman March 3, 1636. 

William Cogswell, son of John and Elizabeth (Thompson) Cogswell, was born 
1619, in Westbury Leigh, County of Wilts, Eng. The record of his baptism in the 
Westbury register reads : "1619 Will. fil. John Cogswell, March." Hence he was 
sixteen years of age at the time he came with his parents to America in 1635, and 
about thirty when he was married. He married in 1649 Susannah Hawke, daughter 
of Adam and Mrs. Anne (Hutchinson) Hawkes. She was bom in 1633, in Charles- 
town, Mass. ; had a twin brother John Hawke ; died prior to 1696. He died Dec. 15, 
1700. 

He settled on the home place, and lived in a house that then stood a little to the 
north of the site now occupied by the ancient Cogswell house. He possessed many of 
the traits of his father ; was a man of Christian character, and one of the most influ- 
ential citizens in that part of Ipswich. It was largely by his eflforts that the Gospel 
ministry was established in Chebacco. The first meeting for consultation on this 
subject was held at his house Feb. 1676-7, and a petition to the town was the result, 
asking the ** liberty to call a minister to preach among themselves." This not being 
granted, Mr. Cogswell was chosen chairman of a committee of three to confer with the 
selectmen in regard to this matter. After two years of opposition, several appeals to 
the General Court, and determination to accomplish this end, at last. May 5, 1679, 
the Parish of Chebacco was established. Mr. Cogswell gave the land on which to 
erect a meeting-house, a lot thirteen rods by three. This first meeting-house in Che- 
bacco stood on what was long known as Meeting-house Hill. The site in 1868 was 
occupied by the residence of Capt. Joseph Choate. The meeting-house was dedicated 
April, 1680. Mr. Cogswell entertained at his house the Ecclesiastical Council, that 
met Aug. 12, 1683, to organize the church and to ordain Mr. John Wise, their first 
pastor. [Rev. Robert Crowell, D.D., "History of Essex."] He was often chosen on 
the board of selectmen of the town and the moderator of parish meetings. In 1693 
the parish committee on the assignment of seats in the meeting-house, after the manner 
of those quaint days, gave Mrs. Cogswell a seat with the minister's wife, which was 
significant of her respectability. In 1675-7 occurred a famous law-suit between 
William Cogswell and his nephew John Cogswell. For particulars see "Cogswells in 
America." 

Mr. Cogswell, in his will, dated Aug. 5, 1696, states that his wife is deceased, and 
mentions his four sons and four daughters. To the former he bequeaths all his landed 
estate, and to the latter all his personal property. One of his daughters, Ann, had 
previously died. The will was proved Dec. 19, 1700. Elizabeth Wade, Thomas 
Burnham, Benjamin White and William Noyes gave receipts for their proportion of 
the estate, Dec. 23, 1700. 
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Mr. CogBwell died at the age of eighty-one years, Dec. 15, 1700. His burial oc- 
curred Dec. 17, following. A town meeting notified for that day was adjourned, "to 
give opportunity for citizens to attend Mr. Cogswell's fiineral." 

William Cogswell was a subscriber to " Denison's Compensation " in 1648 ; a com- 
moner in 1664 ; a surveyor of public ways in 1663 ; a tithingman in 1677 ; and a voter 
in town affairs in 1679. At a parish meeting, Aug. 1693, it was voted that two short 
seats be given to William Cogswell and his heirs, in consideration of the land he had 
given on which the meeting-house was erected, upon his securing the same to them 
by deed. 

Susanna Cogswell, daughter of William and Susanna (Hawke) Cogswell, bom 
in Chebacco parish, Ipswich, Mass., married, Jan. 21, 1681, Benjamin White, of 
Roxbury, Mass. Their daughter Susanna White married Robert Sharp, Jr., whose 
daughter Sarah, wife of Increase Sumner, was mother of Elizabeth Sumner, wife of 
Charles Cushing ; and Sarah Sumner Cushing, the child of the latter pair, became the 
wife of Charles' Paine. 



HAWKE (HAWKES) ANCESTRY. (2) 

[See ante, p. 108, for a different family of the name.] 



Adam Hawke =:= Anne . . . 

Susanna Hawker William Ck>g8well. 

Susanna Ck)g8wella=6eigamln White. 

Susanna white— Robert Sharp, Jr. 

Sarah Hharp=Increase Sumner. 

Elizabeth SumnersssCharleB Cushing. 

Sarah Sumner Cushing»BCbarIes< Paine. 

Adam Hawke (Hawkes, Hawks) resided at Charlestown in 1634 ; removed to Lynn 
before 1638, when he was enrolled as a proprietor. Tradition says he owned land 
where iron ore was found, and filled up one of the mines on the supposition that it 
contained silver ! Soon after his settlement, tradition affirms, his house was burned, 
the only persons in it at the time being a servant girl and a pair of twin infants, who 
escaped. He testified in 1658 that he was then about fifty years of age. His wife 
Anne was admitted to Charlestown church 21 (9) 1634; she died 4 (10) 1669. He 
married second, June, 1670, Sarah Hooper, and had child Sarah, bom June 2, 1671. 
He died 13 (1) 1671-2. Division of his estate was made to the widow Sarah, son 
John, daughter Sarah; to William Cogswell, for his wife, 90 pounds, ten pounds a 
year till all is paid ; to Frances, Samuel, Thomas and Edward Hutchinson, children 
of his son-in-law Thomas Hutchinson ; to Elizabeth Hart, and to Moses, son of John 
Hawke. 
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JACKSON ANCESTRY. 



Edward Jackson^a 

Jonathan Jackson ^Elizabeth Baker. 

Jonathan JacksonasMarj Salter. 

Edward JacksonssDorothj Qainpy. 

Jonathan Jackson^sHannah Tracy. 

Charles Jackson= Fanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^sCharlea Coahini^ Paine. 

Edward Jackson, gent., a resident of Cambridge, Mass. Bay Colony, in the year 
1643, is believed by students of the family history to be identical with one Edward 
Jackson who was baptized in Whitechapel parish (now part of London) Feb. 3, 1604, 
being a son of Christopher Jackson ; the London man became a " naylor '' (nail-maker), 
and is believed to have emigrated to New England. The Cambridge man's age at the 
time of his death is stated in town records to have been 79 years ; which would locate 
his birth in the year 1602. He was early a landholder in Cambridge; a member of 
the church and a freeman in May, 1645. He caused a record to be made on books 
here of a certificate from the Treasurer under Ordin. of the 2 Ho. of Parliament at 
Westminster that he had brought from them light gold and money to the amount of 
£40, 7 Sept. 1642, again £22.10 Oct. 12, and in Feby. following. He purchased 
land in Cambridge Village in 1643 ; in 1646 purchased a farm there of 500 acres from 
Governor Bradstreet for £140; this was long known as the Mayhew Farm, Bradstreet 
having purchased it of Thomas Mayhew in 1638, with all the buildings thereon, for six 
cows. It was near what is now the division line between Newton and Brighton, and 
extended westward, including what is now known as Newton ville. It is highly prob- 
able that the house which was on the place when he bought it was the first dwelling- 
house built in Newton. It was gone before 1708. The house in which he lived at 
the time of his death is described in his inventory as a spacious mansion with a hall, 
designed, may it be ? for religious meetings. He was chosen one of the deputies from 
Cambridge to the General Court in 1647, and continued to be re-elected to that office 
for seventeen years in all, and was otherwise much engaged in public life. One of the 
selectmen in Cambridge in 1665 ; chairman of a committee to lay out highways in 
Cambridge, and the same in Cambridge Village ; one of the commissioners to end small 
causes in Cambridge several years. "He was constantly present with Rev. John 
Eliot, at his lectures to the Indians at Nonantum, to take notes of the questions of the 
Indians and of the answers of Mr. Eliot." He was a large proprietor in the Biilerica 
lands, and in the division of 1652 he had 400 acres, which by his will he gave to 
Harvard College (together with other bequests). He was the author and first signer 
of a petition to the General Court, in 1678, praying that Cambridge Village might be 
set off from Cambridge and made an independent town by itself, which petition was 
granted, in 1679, notwithstanding the powerful opposition of Cambridge, which, in its 
bitter remonstrance, voluntarily bears strong and honorable testimony to his worth. 
After saying many hard words about the petitioners, it adds : " We would not be un- 
derstood to include every particular person, for we acknowledge that Mr. Jackson 
brought a good estate to the town, as some others did, and hath not been wanting to 
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the ministry, or anj good work among us, and therefore we would not reflect upon 
him in the least." Capt. Edward Johnson's " History of New England " contains 
short notices of the characters of many of the leading men of his time, among whom 
he classes Edward Jackson, and says : ** He could not endure to see the truths of Christ 
trampled under foot by the erroneous party." 

His first wife died either before or soon after his arrival in this country. He mar- 
ried, 14 (I) 1648-9, Elizabeth, widow of John Oliver, and daughter of John New- 
gate. He had ten children in this country, and upwards of sixty grandchildren. He 
died June 17, 1681, "aged 79 years," says the record. His inventory mentioned up- 
wards of 1600 acres of land, and amounted to £2,477. 19s. 6d. It also included two 
men-servants, appraised at £5 each. It has been conjectured that he was the first 
slaveholder in Newton. He divided much of his land among his children, in his life- 
time, putting up metes and bounds for the tracts. 

Jonathan Jaokson, son of Mr. Edward Jackson, and of his first wife, it is com- 
monly believed, married first Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Baker, blacksmith and 
miller, of Koxbury, and Elizabeth his wife. This was not known to the author of 
the History of Newton and other former writers on the Jackson history ; it is disclosed, 
however, in a deed, recorded in Boston (Suffolk Deeds, vol. xii, page 60) which runs 
as follows : 

^^ To all people to whom this present deed of sale shall come : Thomas Baker of Roxbory in 
the county of Suffolke in New England Miller and Elizabeth his wife send greeting &c. 
Know Yee that whereas Joseph Baker late of Boston in the sd. Coanty Taylor Son of the sd. 
Thomas Baker dyed intestate Adm^'^ of whose Estate was granted uDto his sd. ffather and at 
the last County Court held in Boston the sd. Estate was ordered and settled according to the 
declared minde of the sd. Joseph YizK that when his debts funerall and Sickness charges were 
paid, his ffather and mother should enjoy his whole Estate, and if they left anything after ' 
theire decease to bee equally divided to his Brother and sisters alike Now Further Know Ye 
that the said Thomas Baker (as Administrate' of the Estate left by his sd. Son Joseph Baker) 
and Elizabeth his wife, by and with the free and full consent and approbation of John Baker, 
Jonathan Jackson and Elizabeth his wife, Seabis Jackson & Sarah his wife, Roger Adams and 
Mary his wife, the Surviveing Children of the sd. Thomas & Elizabeth Baker " — sold certain 
lands in Boston 80 July, 1679. 

As a sequel to this deed there is another recorded in book xiv, page 145, wherein 
Jno. Baker of Koxbury, with his wife Mary Baker, Jonathan Jackson of Boston, 
Seabis Jackson of Cambridge Village, and Roger Adams of Boston, sold to Samuel 
Ruggles, Sen., and Samuel Buggies, Jun., of Boxbury, 23, Feb. 1685, **the mansion 
house and orchard wherein Old father Baker Lately inhabited in Roxbury.'' Thus the 
identity of the parties is confirmed, and the fact shown that in the interval Elizabeth, 
first wife of Jonathan Jackson, had died, or she would have been a signer to this 
deed. 

Jonathan Jackson bought land in Boston of William Brenton, a tract on the south 
side of Town Street (old Cornhill), 27 feet front, in 1670; afler that time he seems 
to have resided there. He was a merchant, or ^* shopkeeper," as the phrase was. He 
was admitted to the church of Boston that year. He was burned out in the fire of 
1679. His wife, who was living at the time of the making of the deed we have just 
read, died before very long ; when he sold a tract of land to Simon Stoddard in 
1683-4 no wife signed the conveyance, nor did any when he sold another tract to 
Edward Shippen. But April 13, 1693, Jonathan Jackson of Boston, shopkeeper, 
with Mary, his wife, sold land to his ^ brother in law Nehemiah Hobart of New Town/' 
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and May 4 following they joined with Hobart and Sarah, his wife, Edward Jackaon 
and Abigail, his wife, and Joseph Fuller and Lydia, his wife, in the sale of some land 
which had belonged to the estate of their father, Edward Jackson, Sen., of whose 
estate Jonathan was executor. Of course Elizabeth Baker was the mother of Jona- 
than's children. He died Aug. 28, 1693. He is said to have "served his time** 
with Mr. John Newgate, of Boston. 

Mrs. Ann Newgate, widow of Mr. John Newgate, made bequests to Jonathan and 
Sebeas Jackson, either because they were grandchildren or because of the intimate 
connection of the families. 

Jonathan Jackson," of Jonathan and Elizabeth,*' was bom Dec. 28, 1672 ; married 
Mary, daughter of Jabez Salter, June 26, 1700, and had seven children. He was a 
brazier, and a partner in business with John Dolbear ; they purchased of John Wis- 
wall, son of Elder John, the estate then occupied by said Wiswall at the head of the 
Town Dock, being forty-six feet in breadth and about seventy-five feet deep, for 
£700. He purchased of his father-in-law, Jabez Salter, blackfi^mith, an estate in 
Queen Street (Court) formerly Prison Lane, 1709, for £160, forty and one-half feet 
front by about one hundred and seventy-three deep. Also in 1722, for £265, the 
adjoining estate on the easterly side, fronting north on Queen Street thirty feet ten in- 
ches, bounding partly on the Prison yard, which two estates gave him a front on 
Queen Street of seventy-one and a quarter feet, extending from the comer, now 
Tudor's stone building, towards State Street. In 1728 he purchased forty-five and 
three-quarters acres of land in Milton, including house, barn, com mill, two fulling 
mills, cider mill, dam, water course, etc., on the Neponset River, for £2,350. He 
also purchased water power in Pembroke, and sent a memorial to the General Court 
in January, 1727, representing that he had undertaken to build a slitting mill for 
making nails to supply the inhabitants of the Province ; that it would be very expen- 
sive, and praying for a premium for a term of years. The House of Sepresentatives 
passed a resolve allowing him a bounty for seven years, but this was non-concurred in 
by the Council ; whereupon the House passed a res61ve loaning to him £10,000 out 
of the public treasury for seven and a half years without interest. The Council non- 
concurred in this resolve also. He went forward, however, with the manufacture 
without any aid from the General Court, and became the pioneer manufacturer of nails 
in this country. He was an importer of hardware from England, and was several 
years a partner in business with his brother Edward, who became a citizen of London, 
and commanded a packet ship trading between London and Boston. Jonathan was 
admitted a member of the Old South Church in July, 1703. He left that church and 
joined the First Church, January, 1717 ; was chosen Treasurer of that church and 
died in that office in 1736, aged 64. His will was proved. May, 1736. He bequeathed 
to Thomas Foxcroft and Charles Chauncy, pastors of the First Church, fifty pounds 
each, and twenty pounds for the poor of said church. To his wife, Mary, his brick 
dwelling-house in Queen Street, and also the brick house which he improved for a 
warehouse, adjoining ; also the house near the Town Dock, which he improved for a 
shop and work house. Also lands, houses and mills, in Milton and Dorchester, and 
after her decease to his son Edward the farm in Braintree. His inventory covers 
more than twenty pages, and amounts to upwards of £30,000. 

Mr. Jackson's Slitting Mill. 

In the year 1709, David Colson, of Boston, a fellmoDger, purchased of Mr. Jonathan Bab- 
cock a tract of laud in Milton, bounding on Neponset River, and about six acres in Dorchester 
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(opposite to it), being a part of lot No. 48 in the third division, including the island of Mr. 
Elisha Hutchinson, for the purpose of carrying on the business of dressing skins. The town of 
Dorchester gave its consent to his damming up the water for that purpose. The land in Dor- 
chester lay in a narrow strip, extending from just above where the dam now stands, above the 
bridge at Mattapan, easterly about sixty-six rods to a point near where the river and the road 
branch off. Very soon after that time a dam was erected, and the canal or trench cut around 
the fall to conduct the water to the mill. By an arrangement with Colson, Ezra Clapp erected 
a corn-mill, and Colson a fulling-mill, upon the mill-site thus formed. Colson soon sold out all his 
interest to Jonathan Jackson, of Boston, a brazier by occupation. In 1714, the town of Milton 
chose a committee to look after its rights in the Neponset River. This movement led Mr. 
Clapp to ask the consent of the town to his using the water. The town, feeling that a corn- 
mill was a great convenience to many of its inhabitants, granted his request. 

In March, 1710, Mr. Jackson erected a slitting-mill on the premises, and commenced his 
business. This has always been considered the first mill of the kind in the Province. The 
business was not long continued, as a fire destroyed the mill, and Mr. Jackson abandoned the 
privilege. He soon after set up a mill for the purpose of slitting iron and making nails at 
Pembroke, and in his petition to the General Court for protection, he alleges that that was the 
first mill of the kind in the province. Mr. Jackson died in Boston in 1736. 

The place remained in ruins until 1750, when Mary, the widow of Jonathan Jackson, and 
Edward his son, sold to John Robinson, of Dorchester, the ten and three-quarter acres of land 
in Dorchester, etc., etc., with one half of all the rights granted to David Colson 

January 4, 1762, the town of Dorchester relinquished all right to the mill to Mr, Jackson, so 
that he might hold it in fee simple. After passing through several hands this property was sold 
in 1809 to Edmund Tileston and Mark Hollings worth. The mill property on the MQton side 
of the river lay unimproved from the time the slitting mill was consumed until 1764, when the 
executors of Edward Jackson's will sold it to James Boies, with a piece of land on the west 
side, etc., and all the rights which said Jackson had in the stream, except what he had sold to 
John Robinson 

The mill was sold Oct. 17, 1828, to Edmund Tileston and Mark Hollingsworth, thus uniting 
the mill property formerly owned by Jonathan Jackson into one estate, which had been separ- 
ated for seventy-eight years. 

Edward Jackson, a merchant, son of Jonathan Junior, and Mary, was born 
Feb. 26, 1707, graduated at H. C. 1726, married Dorothy Quincy Dec. 7, 1738, 
and had Jonathan June 4, 1743, and Mary who married Oliver Wendell, Samuel 
Sewall was appointed Jonathan's guardian in 1762. He had his father's farm in 
Braintree of two hundred and eighty acres, and buildings appraised at £2,390. 

Two slaves named Cato ....... 13: 13s. 4d. 

and Boston ....... 30: 13s. 4d. 

Personal 5,895: 

6,195 acres of land in Shutesbury .... .1,568: 

£9,897. 68. 8d. 
He died in 1757, leaving a will. 

Jonathan Jackson, son of Edward and Dorothy, was bom June 4, 1743, gradu- 
ated at H. C. 1761, married Hannah Tracy 1772, and had: Robert, March 4, 1773, 
d. 1800; Henry, Jan. 12, 1774, d. 1806; Charles, May 31, 1775, grad. H. C. 1793, 
LL.D., Judge S. J. C. ; Hannah, July 3, 1776, m. Francis Lowell ; James, Oct. 3, 
1777, grad. H. C. 1796, M.D. ; Sarah, June 26, 1779, m. Captain Gardner; Patrick, 
Aug. 14, 1780, merchant, d. 1847; Harriet, Jan. 20, 1782; Mary, Oct. 3, 1783, 
m. Henry Lee. He was a member of the Provincial Congress early in the war; 
M. C. 1781 ; State Senator for the County of Essex ; appointed by Washington first 
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Marshal of Mass. District ; Inspector of Excise, Supervisor, Treasurer of Mass. and 
Treasurer of H. C. He took an early and zealous part in the Revolution, was an 
ardent friend of liberty, and the owner of a slave. Seeing his inconsistency, he placed 
on record, in the Suffolk Probate Office, the following document — a noble testimony : — 

^ Know all men by these presents, that I, JonathaD Jackson, of Newhuryport, in the Connty 
of Essex, gentleman, in coDsideration of the impropriety I feel, and have long felt, in holding 
any person in constant bondage, — ^more especially at a time when my country is so warmly 
contending for the liberty every man ooght to enjoy, — and having sometime since promised my 
negro man Pomp, that I would give him his freedom, — and in further consideration of five 
shillings, paid me by said Pomp, I do hereby liberate, manumit, and set him free ; and I do 
hereby remise and release unto said Pomp, all demands of whatever nature I have against Pomp. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 19^ of June, 1776." 

Jonathan Jackson [Seal]. 

Witness, Mary Cobum, Wm. Noyes. 

This document is dated just two weeks before the Declaration of Independence was 
issued, proclaiming all men to be born free. Pomp enlisted in the army, as Pomp 
Jackson, served through the war of the Revolution, and received an honorable dis- 
charge. He afterwards settled in Andover, near a pond still known as ^* Pomp's pond." 
Pomp died in 1822, aged about 94, leaving two daughters. 

Jonathan Jackson died in 1810, aged 67. 

Caleb Gushing, in his " History of Newburyport," says of him : — 

*^ Jonathan Jackson was one of the eminent patriots of Essex county during the Revolution 
and the early part of our constitutional history. He wrote some of the best political tracts of 
the day, — was a member of Congress, and held several offices of responsibility and honor. He 
was bom in Boston ; but settled here as a merchant, early in life, and spent the most efficient 
part of it in the town. Several years before his death he removed back to Boston. His man- 
sion house afterwards passed into the hands of Mr. Timothy Dexter, notorious for his eccen- 
tricity, and is now used as a public inn.'* 

[From *«RemiiiiBcence8 of Hon. JonRthan Jackson/' written by his son James Jackson, M.D., January, 1S66.] 

I have a photograph taken by J. A. Whipple of Boston, in this month, November, 1865, from 
a painting by the distinguished Copley, in London, in the year 1784. To the very great ac- 
curacy of the likeness, I, who am now the only surviving child of Jonathan Jackson, can bear 
testimony. It was in May, 1785, that this picture was brought home from London, and I well 
remember that I very often sat so as to see and examine my father's face and figure, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and the dress which he continued to wear for some years after the por- 
trait was finished. This was a coat of a deep blue color, with gilt buttons, the waistcoat being to 
my boyish eyes very handsome, with broad stripes* His whole dress was such as became the 
fashion of the times, a point as to which he was never negligent. 

He [my father] regarded Boston as his home, and lived there until he left college, but spoke 
to me often of long visits, during his boyhood and afterwards, to the residence of his uncle 
Josiah Quincy, Esq., at Braintree. He looked to this uncle as his best friend and counsellor, 
and from him he always sought and obtained sound advice. To the hospitable house of his uncle, 
that building now standing in the town of Quincy, and still most honorably known in every rer 
spect, my father always looked back with the strongest associations of love and gratitude. 

Edward Jackson left only one son and one daughter ; they survived their parents by many 
years. Their son [Jonathan] entered the college at Cambridge when about fifteen years of age, 
and passed through his four years, as I believe, without reproach, though without special honors. 
He certainly did not make any pretensions to great learning, but was fond of reading. He had 
a valuable library, and I have reason to believe that he was much interested in history and in 
works of taste. 

When he left college, he engaged in preparing himself for a mercantile life, and for this pur- 
pose took up his residence in Newhuryport, where he entered the store of Patrick Tracy, Esq. 
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Mr. JackBon was probably influenced in his choice of this pleasant town bj a very dose friend- 
ship which began in college, and bore a character which seems to haye been almost romantic. 
It was certainly yery strong and continued to be so as long as they lived. The friend to whom 
I have referred was Mr. John Lowell, son of the Rev. John Lowell, a Congregational clergy- 
man of Newburyport These two young men lived together, independently, as bachelors. They 
both believed that they should continue bachelors permanently. I once saw a few letters which 
had passed between them, written under fancy names, when they were very young, full of ten- 
der, warm and romantic feelings. They were not tame certainly in their style of conversation. 
They discussed all points in strong and decided language. ^^ The differences amoug men are not 
very great," — Lowell would say — *' men are influenced and moulded by external, or accidental 
circumstances. ' ' 

'* No,'' Jackson would maintain, '^ the peculiarity in each case is the result of an original bent 
or native tendency." 

They often differed thus in opinion without any breach in love and good will. Mr. Lowell 
was the stronger in intellectual powers, in the powers of imagination and in gifts of expression, 
which were shown in his eloquence at the bar, and in the social circle. He has scarcely left a 
descendant in either sex, not distinguished, as he was, for this talent. 

Mr. Jackson cultivated good taste and good sense, and held to his convictions in spite of the 
logic of his more learned friend. It may be added here, that they were both married early in 
life ; and that ultimately Mr. Jackson was married twice and Mr. Lowell three times. Mr. J'ff 
first matrimonial connection was with Miss Barnard, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Barnard, of 
Salem. Her life was very short, and probably terminated by pulmonary consumption. After 
a period, not very long, he contracted a second marriage. This was with Miss Hannah Tracy, 
the only daaghter of Capt. Patrick Tracy, already mentioned, under whose guidance Mr. J. had 
pursued his mercantile education. Their marriage took place in the spring of 1772. She had 
very lately arrived at the age of eighteen, and he had nearly reached that of twenty-nine years. It 
may be added here that Miss Gookin of Hampton, N. H., was Capt. Tracy's second wife, and be- 
came the mother of all his children. 

About the time of Mr. Jackson's second marriage he built a house in Newburyport, where he 
then hoped to spend his life. His friend, Mr. Lowell, erected next to it a house very similar to 
Mr. Jackson's. These were both modern houses, large in size and handsome for their day. 
Not far from the close of the Revolution Mr. Lowell chauged his residence to Boston. Mr. 
Jackson was much engaged in mercantile business during the Revolution, but I believe that his 
thoughts were more occupied in the political concerns of the country than in matters of trade. 
Meanwhile his fortunes were various ; when the war came to an end he had gathered around 
him nine children, the oldest born in March, 1773, the youngest in October, 1783. He had be- 
gun life with property derived from his father, not less than 20,000 guineas. This property was 
very much diminished in consequence of the war. Hitherto his prosperity had been comparatively 
yery great. Now he felt that he was called upon for labor and industry and frugality. At this 
time he formed a partnership with Stephen Higginson, Esq., one of his most respected contem- 
poraries. Jackson and Higginson engaged in commission business in Boston. To establish this 
new business Mr. J. left home in December, 1783, and visited Great Britain and Ireland and 
afterwards France. In those countries he solicited consignments. 

In May, 1785, Mr. J. removed his young ^unily to Boston, that he might devote himself to 
his commercial occupations. In his new position his mind was filled with anxieties such as he 
held in common with all true patriots. Everywhere there was poverty and derangement of 
business, and the deepest anxiety everywhere regarding the establishment of law and order. In 
1786, when the insurrection occurred in Massachusetts, Mr. J. felt that it was his duty to take 
an active part for the maintenance of good government. He was one of the military corps who 
armed themselves as volunteers and went out to support public order. 

It was only in these temporary exposures that Mr. Jackson took any share in military trans- 
actions. In civil councils he was called out by his felloi^-citizens or appointed by the Executive 
officers of the Government, and under these circumstances it does not appear that he ever failed 
to perform the duties which devolved upon him. During the hostilities between Great Britain 
and her colonies certain bodies of men were established as committees of public safety. In such 
committees it is very certain that Mr. J. frequently took a part in Newburyport. The Provin- 
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cial Congress of Massachnsetts was a body very analogous to these committees, although prob- 
ably with more formality. In this, as well as in one or the other of the Houses of our General 
Court during the contest, or after that contest had ceased, he was at times engaged as a member ; 
and near the close of the war, in the years 1781 and 1782, he was a member from his own State 
in the Congress of the United States. In the public engagements thus referred to, and as a 
private citizen, he always took part with those among the actors on the side of his country who 
adopted the most liberal views, and among those who were always ready to maintain good order. 
I will not omit to add that he always maintained the rights of those whose political views differed 
from his own. He spoke with detestation of personal ill-usage of his fellow-citizens who were 
deprived of their civil rights or subjected to the seizure of their property, whether from injuries 
inflicted by the violence of a mob, or by formal steps such as were considered as legal or right- 
ful. 

Enough has been said in support of Mr. J's claims to patriotism and the love of good govern- 
ment. These notes are designed to accompany the portrait of the citizen, whose good name has 
never, I believe, been lost in the town where he spent the larger part of his active life, and 
where his children always felt proud to have been bom. On his side, they have found his an- 
cestors to have maintained the characters of honest men ; and let it not be omitted that on their 
mother's side they can trace their descent to an honest son of Ireland, who came from that 
country to the town of Newburyport. Entering its beautiful river as a young sailor, he there 
took up his abode for life. He sailed from there as a common seaman and afterwards as a ship- 
master. Lastly he engaged in trade. In this occupation he was very successful and maintained 
the character of an honorable merchant as long as his life continued. 

It should not be omitted that within the last period of his life, during more than twenty years, 
Mr. J. performed various public services, not without much labor and great industry, from which 
he derived a support for his family. His labor thus referred to almost all consisted in in-door 
work for clerical purposes. For many long days and many long evenings, with subordinate 
clerks about him, he was happy to obtain a support in his old age, and it was highly gratifying 
to him to find that the fidelity and correctness of his official services did not escape the satisfac- 
tory notice of the high officers in the Treasury Department of the United States, under Wash- 
ington, Adams and Jefferson. A reference to the leading offices above referred to may now be 
added. The first of these was that of the United States Marshal in the District of Massachu- 
setts, then including Maine. The duties of this office were in general similar to those apper- 
taining to that of the Sheriff in our Commonwealth. 

A few months after my father's appointment as Marshal, General Washington made a tour 
through the Eastern States. He began his tour from the city of New York, soon after the ter- 
mination of the first session in Congress held under the new Constitution of the United States. 
This tour, which under a monarchical government might perhaps be called a " progress," was ex- 
tended to the principal towns of New England. It was not, however, attended with such pomp 
and ceremony as I presume would have attended that of a royal personage. In the first part of 
this journey he was unattended by any official person. His private secretary attended him as 
such. As President Washington approached this Commonwealth, it appeared to the Marshal, 
or was suggested to him by some friend, that he should go out to meet the President and escort 
him while in this District as his constant attendant. 

Washington accepted the proffered services very courteously,* and assigned to Mr. J. a tem- 

* The diary of Washington, printed In 1858, contains the following account of this visit to Newburyport : — 

"Friday, October 23, 1789. 

On the Line between Worcester and Middlesex I was met by a Troop of light Horse belonging to latter, 
who Escorted me to Marlborough ( 16 miles) where we dined, and thence to Weston (14 more where lodged.) 
At Marlborough we met Mr. Jonathan Jackson, the Marshall of this State, who proposed to attend me whilst 
I remained in it. 

Friday, October 30t»», 1789. 

At this place (Ipswich) I was met by Mr. Dalton and some other Gentlemen from Newburyport; partook 
of a cold collation, and proceeded on to the last mentioned place, where I was received with much respect and 
parade about 4 o'clock. In the evening there were rockets and some other fireworks, and every other demon- 
stration to welccime me to the Town. This place is pleasantly situated on Merrimack River, and appears to 
have carried on (here and above) the ship building business to a grt. extent. The number of souls is esti- 
mated at 6000. 

Saturday, October 31*. 

Left Newburyport a little after 8 o'clock (first breakfasting with Mr. Dalton), and to avoid a wider ferry 
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porary place in his family. This honorable place he resigned on arriving at the borders of New 
Hampshire. 

In Newburyport as in other places the town officers provided for the President a place for rest, 
etc. The house selected for this purpose was the very one iu which the Public Library has re- 
cently been placed. On the occasion above referred to it happened that Mr. J's family occupied, 
under a temporary arrangement, one-half of this building. In the other half much of Mr. N. 
Tracy's furniture remained standing, and this was selected for the reception of the President. 
The introduction here took place in the evening, and Mr. Jackson then requested the honor of 
the President's company at tea. It had been well settled that the President would not make 
any private visits during this tour ; and when Mr. Jackson offered to conduct him across the 
passage, Washington expressed some surprise, and seemed to feel as if he had been led into a 
private house by some undue influence. But the case was easily explained, and he crossed the 
passage with the same regard to etiquette which he always showed in small as well as in great 
things. The family well understood that this was not intended as an honor to them, but it was 
indeed a very high gratification to us children at least that they passed the night under the same 
roof with the " Father of his Country." 

There was another duty assigned to his office as Marshal by the Government of the United 
States, and one of much more importance, viz : that of taking the Census of the District of Mas- 
sachusetts. This was the first census taken under the new Constitution of these States. Among 
the columns, under which were arranged the various descriptions of persons in respect to sex, 
age, or whatever else was thought proper, the last column was designed for the enumeration of 
slaves, as in the corresponding columns for each of the other of the thirteen States in our Union, 
and in the census of each of the other districts some slaves were reported. 

In Mr. Jackson's report of the Census of Massachusetts in 1790, he laid down the sheet on 
which it was written out, and I can never forget that on more than one occasion I saw him open 
the long roll, and on some occasions exhibit it to persons present, when he pointed out at the foot 
of the last column the written word, *' none." The four letters making up the word were, each 
of them, written in a round character, much more marked than in his common writing. With 
the exception of the official duties belonging to this new office and those appertaining to the 
courts of law, the duties called for were 1 believe very few in the first two or three years after 
its establishment. The fees arising from this office were very small in amount, and to this fact 
Mr. Jackson probably drew the attention of the Government. He now sought for some appoint- 
ment which would be more lucrative, and this he obtained about the year 1791 or 1792. 

Among the duties called for in bringing the details of the new laws into operation, were those 
of collecting the Internal Revenue of the United States. The officers appointed in each district 
were Collectors, Inspectors and a Supervisor. It was of the Second District, Essex, Worcester, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, etc., that Mr. Jackson was appointed the Inspector. In the summer of 
the year 1796, the Hon. Nathaniel Gk)rham, who had been appointed Supervisor in the District 
of Massachusetts, died, and Mr. Jackson was appointed as his successor. Mr. J. accepted this 
office, and for that purpose he thought it essential that he should leave Newburyport, in order to 
have his residence in or near Boston. Finding himself obliged to take this step, he looked for a 
house in Boston, but not finding one there, he took one in Charlestown Square. There he re- 
mained from about the 1st of August. His children, from various causes, were dispersed about 
the world, and he thought it more expedient to go with my mother to some house in Boston 
where they should live temporarily as lodgers in some respectable family. I was the only child 
at home with my parents. In the winter I had given up other business, and accepted a clerk- 
ship in my father's office for a year, residing in his family. Under these circumstances, he and 
my mother in April, 1797, took lodgings in a private family at the South End, accompanied by 
a faithful domestic and friend, while I found a lodging near the office. The furniture we wanted 
was packed for removal, and everything in confusion, when, during the night of the 28th of 
April, my mother died suddenly of apoplexy. Of course we were perfectly astonished and de- 
ranged by this event. We collected at once all the family within our reach. These were 

more Inconvenient boats, and a piece of heavy sand, we crossed the River at Salisbury, two miles above, and 

near that further about and in three miles came to the line which divides the State of IdaftsachusettA from 

that of New Hampshire. Here I took leave of Mr. Dalton [step- brother of Jonathan Jackson's wife] and many 
other private Gentlemen who accompanied me." 
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Charles, who had the sommer preceding opened his office as a lawyer in Newborjport, and Pat- 
rick who was then living as an apprentice with William Bartlett, £sq., a merchant of the same 
town. My two older sisters were at lodgings in some pleasant residence in the country, and 
could not be easily called home ; they were Hannah and Sally. The two younger of my sisters 
were at a boarding school at Hingluun, so near to us that I drove down there and brought them 
home to attend the obsequies. On the third day from the period of her decease, my mother^s 
remains were deposited in my father's family tomb, which now belongs to the estate of my 
brother Charles, in the cemetery next to the Tremont Hotel, in the street now called Tremont 
Street. 

About the last days of April, or the first days of May, 1797, my father entered on his new 
lodgings in Boston, and took me as his companion. Our landlord was an unfortunate young 
merchant who had just undergone his faQure. He lived in a plain wooden hoase opposite to 
the grounds on which the Female Aisylum now stands. The increasing misfortanes of our 
landlord soon caused him to break up his establishment, and we found new lodgings with a 
family in Federal Street. From early life my father had lived in large and convenient dwelling- 
houses, and had for a long time been in the midst of a large family. It was impossible thjit he 
should not have felt this change from the life to which he had been accustomed, and the great 
loss of my mother could not fail to have a powerful effect on his feelings. With the firmness 
which belonged to his character he retained perfect composure. We lived at a distance from 
most of our friends in Boston, and he and I passed almost every leisure evening by ourselves. 

My father had then, and more or less through his whole previous life, many agreeable and 
valued friends of all ages. Among those he sometimes passed his evenings, and they not unfre- 
quently accepted his invitations to dine. Thus his time did not lie heavily upon his hands. 

A few months later, about the 1st of December of this year, 1797, I left my father, whose 
society had been so grateful to me, and began my studies under the direction of Dr. Holyoke of 
Salem. My father remained in his lodgings in Federal Street with his faithful guardian, Molly 
Knapp. His business was transacted in an office in Scollay*s Building, in a large, comfortable 
room, having windows opening down Court Street, and also on both tibe north and south sides 
of that building. From this time my own mind was devoted to the study of medicine, for the 
first two years in Salem. My third year was occupied by my passages to and from London, 
and my residence in that city. In this time my father's situation had altered much. His oldest 
daughter Hannah had been married to Francis C. Lowell, £^., son of Judge Lowell, in the 
autumn of 1798, and his second daughter, Sarah, was married to John S. Gardner, Esq., a gen* 
tleman several years older than herself, who had never, I believe, been employed in any busi- 
ness for emolument — an old bachelor physician had made him his heir, and Mr. G.'s mind had 
been engaged in liberal studies. He was supposed at the time to be rich, — and no doubt he 
thought himself so, but he had not learned how to employ his riches, and after two or three 
years he found that riches were apt to take to themselves wings. 

My father's emolument from official labors were a comfortable msuntenance for himself and 
his daughters. My other brothers were in prosperous circumstances, and were earning their 
own support, though no one of them could regard himself as rich. At that time it was manifest 
that my father was more bright in his feeling than when I left him. He was contented with 
the prospects before him, and that his ability to perform his official duties was not abating, but 
increasing. He had sustained a high and honorable character in periods of prosperity. He was 
retained in the office of Supervisor, more lucrative than that of Inspector, though he differed 
openly in his politics from Mr. Jefferson, while many of his friends in office were displaced. 
My father did not permit any apprehension of the loss of his office on account of his politics. 

If I remember rightly, the change in the law respecting the collection of taxes took place in 
1802, or thereabout. Thus the labors in which my father had been engaged were brought to an 
end. Though his property had been increased a little in the last few years, he still found it 
necessary to seek for some profitable occupation. He was getting advanced in life, but his 
courage did not fail him^ and he was happy to engage in such duties as he could perform with 
benefit to the community as well as to himself. Though not brought very much before the 
public, he had shown his ability as well as his readiness to undertake new offices, and he was 
not without some success. He was elected Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and by successive re-election he was retained as such through five years, this being the extreme 
limit to which the office could be continued. 
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Daring this period he also held for some years the office of Treasurer of Harvard College, 
and as such was a member of that corporation. Still later he was elected the first president of 
the Boston Bank ; both the last-mentioned offices he held until the period of his decease in 
March, 1810. 

So far as I know, the performance of his duties in the various public offices in which he was 
engaged received the approval of those who were conversant with them, and in all cases were 
brought to a close in a manner honorable to him. 

Let me now sum up some remarks upon my father's general appearance, and whatever I can 
recall which may help those who come after me in forming a just opinion of him. He was not 
a man who took a lead among those about him ; at least not the first lead. He was not how- 
ever one who could be passed over without observation in society. Most especially he felt and 
showed the greatest regard for the rights and feelings of others. Accordingly he was then just 
and kind. He not only paid his dues, if possible, but his heart always bore in mind the grati- 
tude which did not rely on words alone. Kindness from others he could never forget. 

He was given to hospitality. It was not only when he abounded that he invited his acquain- 
tances ; but when his feasts had become less sumptuous, he gave a welcome to his guests. He 
made his services acceptable to his friends in whatever shape they were offered, and was dis- 
tinguished by polished refinement of manners towards persons of all ages and classes. 

From an early period of my life I not only estimated his character very highly, but I also 
loved him most deeply and most strongly. His justice and kindness to all men impressed me 
when I first became capable of reflection on moral excellence. I now recall vividly his love of 
truth, his fidelity toward his friends, and his reverence toward the Supreme Being, which led 
me to place him among the highest of the children of God, as one who sought to conform to the 
divine laws, and to fulfil the duties ordained by the Great Teacher. Such were my convictions 
in regard to him, that, although I do not mean to represent him as faultless, I feel assured that 
his moral excellence has seldom been surpassed. By all who knew him he was regarded as an 
honest man and upright in all things, as well as kind and courteous in his manners. 



Essex Institute, Volume 13, page 162 : 

Nbwburtport, April (16«»?), 1775. 
Sunday Evening. 
Dear Uncle : 

I write you at my Father's desire, as he is so much taken up with public affairs that I can't 
find time to do that nor scarcely anything else. He says that he will send you furniture for two 
rooms p^ first opportunity. My mama & children are going to Exeter tomorrow, they would 
have gone today had it been fair weather. I had not time to tell you anything you went off so 
soon after I got here a Friday. I came out of Boston a Wednesday morning with hopes to get 
a passage to Salem in the stage, but it did not go, neither cou'd I get a horse in the Town ; 
however I got to Salem with walking part of the way. I left Mrs. Phillips well that morning ; 
her children were at Cambridge ; she was in as good spirits as cou'd be expected, as was Lydia 
also. I did not bring any of my Aunt's things, I was in such a hurry lest the stage should go. 
My reason for staying at Salem so long was because M*^ Appleton wanted the horse & chaise. 
This Town have chose a Committee of two to meet the Committee from Salem and other Sea 
Ports, to determine what is best to be done concerning them in this critical Situation. We 
have no late Intelligence from the army. Marshfield is certainly burnt as we see it from our 
house, but by which party is uncertain. We are all very well and in good Spirits and wish you 
may be so. We all join in love & good wishes to you, my Aunt & two Cousins. (I) remain 
Sir, your dutifull Nephew, 

Edw® Jackson. 



Do, Sir, desire my Auot to send home a riding Hood my Father brought to her as it belongs 
to Eunice. 
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Mr. Jackson writes from 

Exeter, Tuesday Mom* 7 o'clock. 
D» Sir: 

I got here safe last night with my little Flock & if it was the next most necessary thing 
would come to you to-day, to confer upon placing you altogether or near each other, but I am 
hurrying home to dispatch a Team I suppose is gone along and the most necessary things 
I chose to have immediately gone, as we may reasonably expect an armed Ship with Requisi- 
tions severe eno' to say no more of 'em. Marbleh'd had them made to 'em on Saturday, & it is 
reported have submitted. Salem expects the same Demand every moment and they are moving 
with all precipitation, & we have no Reason to expect less. As to the Armys they neither of 
'em have any Idea of giving way that I can find, but I believe no capital Movement is soon to be 
looked for. Mrs. Emery is confined to her Chamber. They asked for you & expected you, & 
if you cannot find a comfortable Retirement, I would have you put along here and take up for 
a few days at Folsoms ; but by the Return of the Bearer, if I can get one to you today, do 
write Hannah your situation & whether she may be comfortable along side you with her two 
children. Maid & black Girl & Boy & her nurse soon. With my tender love to my sister db 
your little Folks & with a recommendation to you both to keep your spirits good, I am D*" sir, 

Your affectionate Fr** & Bro' 

J. Jackson. 

(Directed) To Mr. Oliver Wendell at 

(Endorsed) Jon^ Jackson <& his Son Ned's Letter, 1775. 

Essex Institute, Volume 13-163 : 

Thursday Morn® Apr. 27*** 1775. 
Dear Sir : 

I fear you think I've quite forgot you but my more urgent Necessitys have hitherto kept me 
oiher ways. Hannah sent over her Boy last night to let me know where you were and how. I 
have sent one load of Goods over to Exeter and shall send another Tomorrow & follow it my- 
self so as to be there at night if possible. Hannah seems inclined to stay at Exeter, at least tUl 
she is well again. In the Confusion of moving, our Things got so mixed, that without making 
the Rendezvous of them at Exeter, it will be impossible almost to sort them for her & you. I 
wish on Saturday morn^, if the weather is good, you would be early at Exeter, leaving Polly 
with the children & we will engage one Team with the most necessary things to get to you by 
(Saturday) night, & I will ride over with you to Kingston — this is upon supposition, you are 
situated to your mind or can be, there. Our apprehensions are so lulled, we be^in to thmk this 
place secure, & a fortiori Exeter, but I propose neither of them to you unless your mind is 
fully composed ; indeed 'till public affairs have taken a more certain Turn, we know not what 
may happen. I inclose you a Letter from Brimmer with the happy news that our Friends in 
Boston are like to be liberated. I send you the last Paper, with their last most cruel but artf ull 
Act, Sl you'll find they are framing another for some of the Southern Governments. The Re- 
inforcement from England is hourly expected, but we can get no certainty of their numbers. 
Cap^ Callahan's Papers all went to Boston. Cap^ Lyde arrived yesterday at Cape Anne. His 
papers have gone to our Congress. Our cousin, J. Quincy, was a passenger with Lyde & the 
report is, died two hours after he got ashore with a Consumption ; if so, he is gone from trouble 
eno', I think. Our Congress have determined upon an army of 80 thous^ Men, for the four 
Govem"^^, of which we raise 13 or 14 thous*^. The Inlisting Orders are issued; they talk of a 
paper Currency to support the Expense, the worst manoeuvre I've yet heard of — Heaven avert it. 
Nance can best tell you how and when she got here. I hurry her to you, Polly can guess 
why. My tenderest love to her, your little ones & yourself. 

Excuse me further, 

Your affectionate Friend & Bro.' 

J. Jackson. 

Give my Compliments to M*" Noyes (& his lady, tho' unknown to her). Mrs. Bromfield is 
in your Neighborhood at Kensington, and so is old Mrs. Lowell. Mr. Bromfield set out yester- 
day for Boston to take care of his mother &c. & John Tracy for his Mistress. Dispatch Ned 
as soon as possible. What you want, write by him for. 

(Endorsed by O. W.) J. J.'s Letter. 
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Jonathan Jackson was boro at Boston and graduated at Harvard in 1761, where his father, 
an opulent merchant, graduated in 1733. He inherited a constitution of moderate strength 
only, but from his extreme care and caution he suffered little during life from disease. He was 
a merchant, having spent some time in Mr. Tracy's counting room to learn his profession. He 
settled in Newburyport, and married a daughter of Rev. Dr. Barnard of Salem, who died soon 
after marriage. He afterwards married the daughter of Patrick Tracy of Newburyport. 
He was chum of the Hon. John Lowell of Newburyport, Judge of the District and Supreme 
Circuit Courts of the United States. Their friendship was life-long and devoted, paralleled 
only by the classic ones of antiquity. They built the two companion houses next to each other 
on High Street, second in grandeur only to the Tracy House. They were both abolitionists 
before emancipation was decreed in Massachusetts. A slave, manumitted by Mr. Jackson, 
served in our army during the Revolution and lived on his own Pomp farm till 1822. Mr. 
Jackson was a member of the American Academy, a well-informed scholar, and maintained a 
valuable scientific and miscellaneous library. 

The manners of Mr. Jackson and his contemporaries formed under the royal government, 
were signally finished and courtly, of which he was so distinguished an example as won for him 
the appellation of the American Chesterfield. At the Newburyport assemblies he was a delight- 
ful master of ceremonies, as we were delighted to witness when a child from the music loft. At 
one of these assemblies they were suddenly maddened with delight and exultation at the un- 
looked for news of Washington's immortal victory at Trenton. 

Mr. Jackson was in partnership with Mr. Bromfield, whose son devised such a munificent 
fund to Newburyport. He visited the West Indies and £urope on business, but secured for 
himself at last but a very moderate competence, yet so generous was he as to insist on contribu- 
ting to a fund to educate a son of Dr. Swett of Newburyport, who died of yellow fever a few 
days after his son entered College. Mr. Jackson was a member of the Provincial and U. S. 
Congress, and was a favorite of Washington, who appointed him Marshal, and afterwards 
Inspector of U. S. Revenue for Massachusetts, when he removed to Boston. He was afterwards 
Treasurer of Massachusetts during the legal term, and of H. IT. As Marshal he accompanied 
Washington in his tour through his district in 1789, and loaned to Newburyport a part of the 
Tracy House where he then resided, for the entertainment of Washington while in town. On 
the breaking out of the Shays' Rebellion he joined a cavalry corps of Boston under Col. Hitch- 
bom, of which he was the next in command, bat he served during the rebellion as an aid-de- 
camp to Gen. Lincoln. He was an acknowledged member of the Essex Junto, who maintained 
the opinions of Alexander Hamilton and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. Soon after the peace 
of 1783 he published a meritorious work on the state of the country. His sons — Charles, 
Counsellor at Law and Judge of our Supreme Judicial Court ; James, Physician and Professor 
at Harvard University ; and Patrick Tracy, Manufacturer and Railroad Constructor, have never 
been surpassed in our country in their professions. 

[From the Newburyport Daily Herald, Nov. 23, 1866, by Col. Samuel Swett.] 

[Mbmobial History of Boston, Vol. 4, Page 154.] 

Note, — Copley painted ^ve likenesses of Mr. (Jonathan) Jackson. (Perkins^B Copley's Life 
and Paintings, p. 78) : one, a life size crayon of the head, belonging to Jackson's granddaughter^ 
Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes : a second, painted in 1768, in oils, half-size, belongs to Mrs. 
Charles Upham of Salem : a third, half length, painted in England, belongs to a granddaughter, 
Susan Cabot Jackson ; a fourth, an oval picture, belongs with one of Mrs. Jackson, to Francis 
H. Jackson of Boston ; the last is a pastd (23x17 inches), owned by Col. Henry Lee, a grand- 
son, and by his kind permission is followed in our cut. It was painted between 1761 and 1773. 
The morning gown is of green with a crimson collar. 

Mr. Jackson was the first president of the Boston Bank, holding office from April, 1803, till 
his death in 1810, The first board of directors consisted of Thomas C. Amory, Samuel P. Glard- 
ner, Joseph Hall, Peter C. Brooks, Thomas E. Jones, James Lloyd, Jr. and James Perkins. 

The Editor is indebted to Col. Lee for the following notice of Mr. Jackson : — 

The Hon, Jonathan Jackson .... had a long and honorable public record ; member of the 
Provinois^l Congress, 1775; representative 1777 ; delegate to the Essex Convention, held in Ips- 
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wich, in 1778, whose report was the famous Essex Result ; delegate to the coDyention to frame 
a Constitution for Massachusetts, and one of a committee to draft one ; member of the Old Con- 
gress, 1782 ; State Senator, 1789 ; appointed by Washington marshal of the district of Massachu- 
setts, a position held till 1791; inspector, then supervisor of excise, 1791-1802; treasurer of 
Massachusetts 1802-6 ; treasurer of Harvard College, 1807 till his death March 5, 1810 ; also first 
president of the Boston Bank. He was one of the founders of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, also of the Humane Society ; one of the founders and treasurer of the Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture. Caleb Cushing says of him, '^ He was one of the eminent Patriots 
of Essex during the Revolution and the early periods of our Constitutional history. He wrote 
some of the best political tracts of the day, etc." Theophilus Parsons, in his life of his father, 
the Chief Justice, says ^* From my boyhood I was accustomed to hear my father speak of him in 
terms which placed him before me as the embodiment of sound sense and absolute int^rity, etc." 
In the Memoir of John Bromfield he is thus spoken of : '* Hon. Jonathan Jackson, the father of 
Mrs. Francis Cabot Lowell and Mrs. Henry Lee, a man distinguished in his day for his many 
excellencies of head and heart. He was educated at Harvard College, Cambridge, and was one 
of the most accomplished and elegant specimens of old-school manners known among us, or, as 
was once said of him by a friend, in the words of Sir Walter: "He was, indeed, a princely 
knight and courtly gentleman." Quincy, in his History of Harvard University, thus alludes to 
him : " The Hon. Jonathan Jackson was elected his (Storer's) successor, and retained the office 
until his death, which occurred in March, 1810; on which occasion the Corporation passed a 
vote of sympathy with his friends and the public in the loss of a man of talents, integrity, ami- 
able and courteous manners, who discharged the duties of Treasurer and member of the Corpo- 
ration with reputation to himself and distinguished utility to the University and the public." 
President Kirkland, writing to Josiah Quincy, April 12, 1810, notices the death of Mr. Jackson : 
*' Tou have observed and know of the loss of Mr. Jonathan Jackson. A great loss. So true, so 
upright, so amiable a spirit cannot take its fiight without leaving a melancholy chasm." 

The following incident illustrates his chivalric spirit, the inviolability of his friendship, and 
the degree of his disinterestedness. Mr. Jackson, like many more, having lost his vast ac- 
quired and inherited fortune by capture of his ships and by loans to the Government during 
the war, was compelled to apply for an office to eke out his support. The evening before he 
was to leave home, his friend, General Lincoln, requested a private interview, and imparted his 
anxiety for the future, having come home from the war penniless, and expressed his desire to 
obtain the office of collector of the port of Boston. This was the office upon which Mr. Jackson 
had set his heart, but this did not aifect his resolve. He went to New York, waited upon tlie 
President, and after some days' attendance, was admitted to an interview. Washington, taking 
out his watch, said curtly : " I will give you. Sir, fifteen minutes." Mr. Jackson began to 
set forth General Lincoln's needs and claims, when he was peremptorily stopped by, '^ You need 
not tell me about General Lincoln, Sir." He then explained why he spoke in his behalf, and 
the interview ended without a word spoken for himself, and General Lincoln was appointed 
collector. Judge Charles Jackson, Dr. James Jackson, and Mr. Patrick Tracy Jackson, sons of 
Jonathan, occupied as large and as high a position in their respective professions and in the 
esteem of their neighbors as any three men who ever lived in Boston. 

The Hon. Jonathan Jackson who belonged to the Revolutionary Era, was " a man of whom 
the world knew much, but knew too little." As a patriot he combined the qualities which form 
the estimable citizen, and rendered him useful as a statesman. He took an early and zealous 
part in the Revolution, and devoted much of his time to the public service. His zeal for civil 
liberty in the early part of his life was enthusiastic, but his penetrating mind early suspected 
danger from pure Democratic institutions, and he was anxious to have such modifications made 
in our National Constitution as would secure the permanence as well as the fulness of our liber- 
ties. The views which he entertained on this subject may be known by the draft of a Constitu- 
tion prepared by delegates from the county of Essex, in forming which Mr. Jackson bore a con- 
siderable share. Before the adoption by the State of the Federal Constitution, Mr. Jackson 
published a pamphlet on the subject, replete with understanding, foresight and patriotism, ap- 
proving of the Constitution, to which and to the policy of Washington he remained firmly and 
invariably attached. If he was distinguished from his political friends in any point, it was in 
the dread and detestation in which he held the power and intrigues of France, a sentiment whic}! 
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he imbibed during his seryice iu the Old Revolutionary Congress, of which he was an honored 
member, and where he was witness and conversant with the dishonorable intrigues and manoeu- 
vres of the French Cabinet. But useful as he was to the State in his public capacity, the beau- 
tiful symmetry and integrity of his private life, his urbanity and refinement, his intellectual endow- 
ments and his moral purity, overshadowed and eclipsed his public reputation. As the beau ideal 
of a gentleman, he retained the supremacy among that galaxy of worthies which formed the intel- 
lectual and social life of Newbury port. He was a member of the Continental Congress in 1780, 
Marshall of the District of Massachusetts under Washington, 'first Inspector and afterwards Super- 
visor of the Internal Revenue, Treasurer of the Commonwealth for five years, and at the time 
of his death was Treasurer of Harvard College. 

Mr. Jackson was truly a " gentleman of the Old School." Dr. Charles Lowell of Cambridge 
says of him '^ I knew him well and was permitted to be with him the last night of his life, and 
on the Sabbath after his death, preached an affectionate tribute to his memory, from the passage 
* Thy friend, and thy father's friend, forsake not.' He was eminently worthy of any honor that 
that could be paid him." His first wife was a Miss Barnard of Salem. 

History of Newburyport by Mrs. E. Vale Smith. — " Judge Lowell was three times married, 
though he and Mr. Jackson, his college chum, on leaving college, determined to keep Bachelor's 
hall together, and forswear the state matrimonial. But cupid outwitted them, and shot a fatal 
shaft at each of their hearts at the same time, and they were both married on the same evening 
in Salem." 

Judge Charles Jackson, son of Jonathan Jackson, born in Newburyport, May 
31, 1775, was graduated at Harvard College in 1793 ; and after studying the science 
of law under Parsons, went into practice in Newburyport. His eminent natural 
qualifications for success in his profession, and his untiring industry and devotedness 
in the discharge of its duties, drew to him the public confidence at an early age. He 
quickly rose to the front ranks of the bar, and became second only to his great master 
in forensic distinction. Shortly before the latter was raised to the bench, he removed 
to Boston, and supplied, as no other person could do, the vacancy in practice left by « 
his withdrawal from the profession. 

He continued sedulously engaged in the highest, and best legal business of the State 
until 1813, when he was appointed to be a justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

To ascribe to him the highest character in this new station would only, be to repeat 
the unanimous voice of the bar and the public. His were not merely the ordinary 
points of judicial excellence. Industry, impartiality, patience, acuteness, juridical 
erudition, were qualities which he exhibited in no common degree. But the depth, 
clearness and comprehension of his views were still more remarkable. His earnest 
devotedness to the functions of his station afiTected his health so seriously that in 1823 
he went abroad to regain it, resigning his ofiice. In England he was honored with 
the respect and confidence of Lord Stowell and other eminent jurists. In 1824 he 
returned to this country, and has now resumed the practice of his profession in Boston 
as counsel. [The History and Present State of the Town of Newburyport. By Caleb 
Cushing, 1826.] 

It is noticeable that Francis C. Lowell and Charles Jackson were chums at college 
as their fathers were before them. 

The following anecdotes of Judge Charles Jackson are recalled : — 

A lawyer said " We go to Judge Wilde to learn the Law, but we go to Judge Jack- 
son to learn the Law and the Gospel." 

A smooth, comfortable. Orthodox minister who was dining with him one day asked 
**Mr. Jackson, how do you account for it that so many Unitarian ministers have been 
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dying lately?" He answered, "The only way that I can account for it iB that they 
have been so over-worked." 

When he was returning with his wife from England the sailing-vessel that they were 
in was hailed by one going in the opposite direction with the inquiry '' Is Judge Jack- 
son on board? " The reply being made that he was, the message came " Tell him that 
his family are all well." 

Charles Jackson, eldest son of Hon. Jonathan Jackson, horn in 1775, in Newburyport, 
graduated m Cambridge, and haying studied law under his erudite and learned townsman, 
Theophilus Parsons, commenced practice in his native town. He rapidly rose to distinction at 
the bar, and having removed to Boston, was, «n the death of Theodore Sedgwick, made judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. His untiring devotion to his professional duties seri- 
ously impaired his health, and he made in 1823-4 a visit to England; Jacob Perkins was then 
interesting the scientific classes in Great Britain with his numerous and important inventions, 
and Mr. Jackson was haUed by another class, the jurists and statesmen of the times, as a man 
of equal, though of very different genius. A gentleman writing to an individual in this tomi 
from London, at the time of Mr. Jackson's visit, says: "Two of your townsmen now fill the 
public eye of England, and are the subjects of public and private conversation, even to the 
exclusion of all other topics in the beau moncte" [History of Newburyport, by Mrs. £. Vale 
Smith.] 



In 1820 Judge Jackson purchased a spacious estate on the northwest comer of Bed- 
ford Street and Bedford Place (now Chauncy street) and here he lived for the remainder 
of his life. At the northerly end was the mansion house with a beautiful garden oc- 
cupying the rest of the lot. The Seckel and Saint Michael pears which grew in this 
garden were justly famous ; the Saint Michael pear has disappeared, and in the judg- 
ment of his grandchildren nothing equal to it has since been seen. 

The upper story of this house was largely devoted to his law library, said to have been 
the best in the State, and here the Supreme Court often met to agree upon and write 
their decisions. At Judge Jackson's death this library was divided among three of his 
grandsons, Robert Treat Paine, John Torrey Morse, Jr. and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The costly civil law books in solid vellum and the black letter year books of English 
law are interesting relics whose original value has now become almost wholly senti- 
mental. 

This dignified and delightful residence was one of a group which gave rare charms 
to Boston life in those days. Adjoining the garden on the west was an equally spa- 
cious estate and garden occupied by the historian William H. Prescott. North of Mr. 
Prescott again was the fine old house with its garden, occupied by Samuel P. Gardner, 
which he devised to his son George Gardner, whose family still own it, now Hovey's 
store on Summer Street. Opposite to this was the house and garden of William Pratt 
whose granddaughter, Lydia Williams Lyman, I married in 1862. Below on Summer 
street lived Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Dr. Robbins and many other eminent 
families ; in Chauncy Place was Franklin Dexter, while a little up Rowe (now Chaun- 
cy) street lived the family of Phillips Brooks. 

With a little more detail, picture sixty years ago the block of six brick houses on Bed- 
ford Place opposite my grandfather Jackson's house and garden, which made the whole 
westerly side. No. 1 was occupied by John Amory Lowell (whose first wife was a 
niece of Judge Jackson), distinguished merchant. Trustee of the Lowell Institute re- 
cently created by his cousin John Lowell ; among his children, John, afterwards Judge 
of the U. S. District Court, and Augustus who succeeded his father as Lowell Institute 
Trustee. 
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No. 2 occupied by Cousin George and Miary Lee Higginson, with their five children, 
one being Major Henry L. ; another James Jackson, a third Francis Lee. 

No. 3 occupied by Aunt Harriet Jackson, sister of the Judge, and Cousin Sally Gard- 
ner his niece. -^ 

No. 4 occupied by Uncle Henry Lee and his wife Aunt Mary (Jackson) Lee, a 
distinguished merchant, with his four children, called in later years Col. Henry Lee, 
Col. Francis Lee, Mrs. Harriet (Samuel Torrey) Morse and Mrs. Elizabeth (Dr. 
Charles P.) Ware. 

No. 5 occupied by all of us Paines, and where most of us — nine children in all — ^were 
bom. 

No. 6 occupied by cousin John B. S. Jackson, M.D., the Judge's nephew. 

These six houses with Judge Jackson's house opposite took up the whole of Bedford 
Place. Then came the brick wall, with an opening protected by a stone post, to ex- 
clude animals ; all designed to give an air of seclusion and privacy ; a charming feature 
of Boston life in those early happy days. More and merrier games were played over 
that wall and through all the alleys of that neighborhood by the boys and girls of Bed- 
ford Place and others of the neighborhood, than the boys and girls of these degenerate 
days can easily imagine. Nor must it be forgotten that at that time Boston Common 
belonged to the boys for coasting, preferably on the " Long Coast ** from the State House 
corner to West street, for snow-balling contests, and woe be to the sOk hat which came 
within range, for football, cricket, but especially for hockey, to which the Latin School 
boys made a rush every day in the autumn when school was out at half-past twelve, as 
well as Wednesday and Saturday afternoons ; the hockey ball being always placed in 
in the path north of Temple Place ten feet north of the Mall where the giant elms were 
ruthlessly cut down a year ago. 

I think many sedate men and women are still living who will agree with me, that 
Grandfather Jackson's garden was the scene of more games and fun in those rare old 
days than any other known spot in Boston. 

One more charm of family life must not be forgotten. Sunday noons after Church 
the family group, often large and lively, gathered in the Judge's study. Dr. Holmes 
always eager to attack any old remnant of Calvinism ; most of them coming back from 
Bang's Chapel and some from Dr. Frothingham's First Church. Thursday evenings 
also the family gathering was regular and fully attended. 

Judge Jackson occupied in 1834 as a summer residence the celebrated estate of Gov- 
ernor Gore in Waltham, where his grandson William Cushing Paine was bom. Later 
he purchased and occupied as a summer residence a beautiful estate in Brookline at the 
easterly end of the Brookline reservoir. 

In his law studies Judge Jackson had paid especial attention to all the niceties and 
intricacies of real estate law ; the results were gathered by him in 1828 into a most 
erudite volume ** Jackson on Real Actions." In this branch of the law, relating to land, 
Judge Jackson was said to have been the most thoroughly read lawyer in the state. It 
is not a little to his credit that in the revision of the Statutes recommended by him, this 
whole system of real actions was expunged, rendering useless the learning of his life. 

Judge Jackson was the Chairman of the Commissiop which made the first revision 
of the laws of the colony and state of Massachusetts ; and the excellence of the results 
and the respect which has always been paid to the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts 
are portrayed in the address made by Hon. Charles G. Loring at the time of Judge 
Jackson's death. 

Three subsequent revisions have been made of the laws of Massachusetts, none of 
them having the broad scope contemplated and indeed required in this earliest revision. 
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The report of the Commissioners thus begins : 

^' The Commissioners appointed in pursuance of a Resolve of the Legislature, ' to reyise, collate 
and arrange, as well the Colonial and Provisional Statutes as all other the General Statutes of 
the Commonwealth which are or may be in force at the time such Commissioners may finally re- 
port their doings in the premises ' ; ' to collate and arrange the same under appropriate chapters, 
titles and sections, and in all respects to execute and complete said revision in such manner as, 
in their opinion, will render the said General Laws most concise, plain and intelligible ' ; — ^ to 
suggest such contradictions, omissions or imperfections as may appear in the laws so revised, 
and the mode in which the same may be reconciled, supplied or amended.' '' 

Judge Jackson died December 13, 1855, possessed of a goodly fortune for those 
days of over $200,000 which had mostly grown out of the prosperous investments in 
the factories of Lowell, under the wise council of his brother Patrick Tracy Jackson, 
one of the little group of a dozen men who introduced into America the manufacture 
of cotton, the city of Lowell being named for Francis C. Lowell who had married 
Judge Jackson's sister. (R. T.* P.) 



Honors Paid to the Memory of Judge Charles Jackson. 

[Saturday Dec. 15, 1855. Bo9ton Daily Advertiser,'] 
Court Calendar. 
The members of the bar are Invited to assemble in the Law Library, this (Saturday) morning 
at 10 o'clock, to adopt such measures as may be suitable to express their sense of the loss sus- 
tained by the decease of the Honorable Charles Jackson. 

(Signed) Charles P. Curtis, 
Charles G. Loring, 
Richard Fletcher, 
RuFus Choate, 
Wm. J. Hubbard, 
Dec. 14, 1855. George S. Hillard. 

{Boston Daily Advertiser^ Monday, Dec 17, 1855.) 

Meeting of the Bar. 

A meeting of the members of the Suffolk Bar was held in the law library on Saturday morn- 
ing, to take action upon the death of the late Judge Charles Jackson. Charles G. Loring, Esq., 
was chosen Chairman of the meeting, and Horace Gray, Esq., Secretary. 

Charles P. Curtis, Esq., after dwelling upon the virtues and integrity of the deceased, offered 
a series of resolutions expressive of the feelings of the members of the bar at the severe loss 
which the profession had sustained, and paying a just tribute to the worth of the gentleman whose 
death had furnished occasion for their assembling together. Mr. Loring expressed his assent to 
the resolutions, and after appropriate remarks from S. K. WiUiams, Esq., and William Gray, Esq., 
the resolutions were adopted. 

The resolutions which will be presented in the Supreme Court this morning, are as follows : — 

The members of the Suffolk Bar have heard of the death, in a good old age, of the Hon. 
Charles Jackson, formerly one of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, and being moved 
by a deep reverence for his memory, and a strong sense of gratitude for the services ren- 
dered to the profession of the law by such abilities, such attainments and such a life as his ; 
a gratitude which remains fresh in their hearts notwithstanding the many years which have 
passed by since this eminent magistrate was compelled by ill health to retire from the judicial 
station which he adorned by his virtues and talents, therefore it is by them 
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Resolvedy That the professional and judicial career of the Hon. Charles Jackson, which now 
lie so far back in the past as to be regarded from something like an historic point of view, are 
contemplated by us with gratitude, admiration and reverence. At the bar, his progress was 
uniform and strong, because it flowed from those substantial moral and intellectual qualities which 
are subject to no variation. Diligent in business, faithful to every trust, with an excellent 
natural capacity for the law, and of studious habits, every year increased the charge laid upon 
him, as well as his capacity for dealing with it. His whole professional life turned upon the 
poles of honor and truth, and nothing was ever done or said by him, which might not have 
challenged the sharpest light of investigation. His elevation to the bench at an early age, was 
felt by the bar and the community to be a deserved tribute to eminent worth ; and his judicial 
life responded to the high expectations which his professional career had raised. His learning 
and legal capacity stand recorded in his reported judgments, and in his excellent text-book upon 
a difficult and profound branch of the law ; and by the united testimony of all who remember 
him upon the bench, there was no quality of a great judge wanting in him. He was prompt 
and methodical in the discharge of business, patient in hearing, and courteous in manner ; his 
stores of learning were at perfect command ; his presence of mind was equal to any emergency. 
In the performance of his judicial duties, he presented an embodiment of that serene and passion* 
less reason which is not moved by fear or favor or prejudice. And when he resigned his trust, 
it was felt by everyone who had known him that a great judicial light was taken from the path 
of the law. 

Resolved^ That the professional and judicial eminence of this distinguished man were the 
natural result and consequence of those personal qualities — those traits of mind and character — 
which in any occupation or profession would have secured him success and consideration. His 
strong good sense, his clear perception, his industry, his uprightness, his quiet courage, were 
conspicuous in all his life. Neither possessing nor coveting the gift of what is called popular 
eloquence, he secured a great and wide influence in this conmiunity by the perfect confidence 
that was reposed in his wisdom, his integrity, and his disinterestedness. Simple, transparent, 
straightforward, he moved always to right ends by direct paths. Nor were these high qualities 
mixed with any alloy of sternness and coldness. He was a faithful friend; his domestic 
affections were strong ; his manners were gentle and winning ; his heart was the seat of kindly 
affections. His life was crowned and consecrated by sincere religious faith. And now, that 
the grave doses over him, his work well done, and no duty undischarged, we feel that we have 
before us a life of finished and rounded excellence worthy of reverence and imitation. 

(Tuesday Dec. 18, 1855. Boston Daily Advertiser.) 

In the Supreme Court yesterday, Charles G. Loring, Esq., delivered a eulogy on the death 
of Judge Jackson, and presented the resolutions passed on Saturday by the Suffolk bar. Chief 
Justice Shaw responded in an appropriate strain. The speeches of both of these gentlemen 
are printed in full, upon our second page. 



THE LATE JUDGE JACKSON. 

[Copied from the Boston Daily Advebtiser, Dec. 18, 1855.] 

At the opening of the Supreme Court yesterday morning, there was a large attendance 
of the members of the Suffolk bar, on occasion of the presentation of the resolutions 
upon the character of the late Hon. Charles Jackson of this city, which were published 
in the columns of the Daily Advertiser of yesterday. The resolutions were presented 
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by Charles G. Loring, Esq., who accompanied the presentation with the following 
appropriate remarks : — 

"May it please your Honors : — ^I am instructed by the Bar of this County to present to 
the Court resolutions adopted at a recent meeting commemorative of the sense enter- 
tained of the character and services of the late Mr. Justice Jackgon, and of the loss 
which the community has sustained in his death ; — and with the request that they may 
be entered upon its records. To you, Mr. Chief Justice, and the few remaining who 
can recollect him as a member of the Bar, and as occupying a seat upon the Bench of 
this Court, no enumeration could be needed of his many and peculiar virtues, of his 
eminent ability and learning, and of the extensive and beneficial influences of his public 
and private life : to them the utterance of his name sufl[ices to awaken a host of re- 
membrances and emotions to which the poor language of eulogy can give no expression. 

But although the number is now small indeed of those who can think and speak of 
him from personal acquaintance, it is no less interesting than animating .and refreshing 
to observe with what readiness all are disposed to listen to the story of his life, and the 
recital of his virtues ; — and surely it is well for us to pause a moment from the active 
and exciting duties of this place, to recall to mind the manner in which they were dis- 
charged by one so successfully for himself and so beneficially for his fellow men : — and 
to hold up his moral image, whom the old remember with peculiar reverence and affec- 
tion, and whom the young may contemplate as a model for imitation. 

To me, who had the privilege of sitting at his feet in my novitiate, and to witness the 
administration of the law at his hands upon this Bench, — and the yet higher one of 
professional and friendly relationship with him for many years subsequent to his retire- 
ment from it, — the discharge of the duty thus assigned to me, is of peculiarly grateful 
interest ; — though I should fear that my reverence for his character and affection for his 
person might lead me into seeming extravagance of eulogy, at which his truth-loving 
heart would revolt, did I not find that the sentiments I entertain were universal with 
all who knew and can now speak of him. Mr. Jackson was born in Newburyport, in 
the county of Essex, on the 31st day of May, 1775, and was one of three brothers, 
sons of the Hon. Jonathan Jackson, all of whom have become distinguished among us 
as at the head of their respective professions, but not more remarkable for eminent 
abilities, than for the virtues which constitute the beauty and strength of society. One 
of them was taken from us a few years since in the midst of his usefulness, universally 
beloved and respected, and who had accomplished as much, to say the least, as any 
man for the advancement of the industrial interests of our Commonwealth, and the 
elevation and dignity of its commercial character. And one still survives, the acknow- 
ledged head of the medical profession, around whom the memories and affections of 
thousands of hearts fondly cluster, and who we trust may long yet live to dispense the 
blessings of his presence and example, and to enjoy the universal homage of love and 
confidence which gilds his declining days. 

Judge Jackson was graduated at Harvard College in the year 1793, with the first 
honors of his class, and immediately entered the office of the celebrated Chief Justice 
Parsons, who was then the leader of the profession in this Commonwealth, — and who 
ever after entertained for him the warmest personal friendship. He was admitted to 
practice in the county of Essex in 1796, and rose rapidly to eminence at that Bar where 
Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Sewall, afterwards also Chief Justice, and Mr. Putnam, who also 
subsequently occupied a distinguished seat on this Bench, and Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Dane were practitioners ; and with whom with a noble emulation he soon became a 
compeer in legal learning and ability. The additional brilliant light shed upon that 
bar as the nursery of great lawyers — ^by Mr. Justice Story — was of later date. 
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In 1803 he removed to this city, and soon attained to the highest rank at this bar, 
where Attorney General Sullivan, John Lowell, Christopher Gore, Rufus Amory, 
Harrison Gray Otis, Samuel Dexter, and William Sullivan, and other distinguished 
men, were his associates and competitors, and was engaged with the late Judge 
Hubbard as his partner in the most lucrative practice probably ever before known in 
Massachusetts, — when in 1813 he was called to the bench of this court, which office, 
after much hesitation, he accepted, impelled by a high sense of duty, by the urgency 
of the Chief Justice, and his other professional friends, of his peculiar fitness for that 
high station. 

He discharged its laborious duties with eminent fidelity until the year 1823, when he 
was compelled by declining health to resign his seat, to the universal regret of the bar 
and the people of the State. He sought relief and restoration in a tour in Europe, 
and after his return entered upon the more retired and quiet duties of chamber counsel, 
as a means of retaining his association with the profession, and rendering himself use- 
ful, so far as he might in that service. He was a very influential member of the conven- 
tion in 1820 for amending the Constitution of the State, where his profound learning, 
sound judgment and eminent integrity, were most beneficially and effectually exercised, 
although seldom exhibited in the public debate. And he afterwards aided in other de- 
sirable legal reforms, and especially in those affecting the difficult and intricate relations 
of debtor and creditor. In 1833, he was appointed one of the. Commissioners to codify 
the laws of the Commonwealth ; and the second part of the Revised Statutes was the 
work of his hands ; evincing as we all know those of a consummate master of the work 
in which he was engaged. He had previously published his treatise upon the Plead- 
ings and Practice in Real Actions, a work exhibiting thorough knowledge of that most 
abstruse and difficult portion of the law, and which is not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any other on the same or any kindred topic in this country or in England. He was 
subsequently appointed upon a similar commission to codify the common law, a task 
which he assumed with great hesitation, urged to it only by a sense of duty, apprehend- 
ing the difficulty if not impossibility of accomplishing the good anticipated. But severe 
illness put an end to these labors in 1837 — and from that time he retired from active 
exertion in his profession, — not from any unwillingness to devote his resources of learn- 
ing, and ripe experience, and great abilities to the benefit of others ; nor because de- 
sirous to withdraw into selfish seclusion from the duties of life, — to enjoy its ease with- 
out sharing its burdens. But because advancing age and declining health admonished 
him that this portion of his work was done ; and from the humble conviction that it could 
be better performed by his younger brethren. 

But his profound wisdom and varied learning, his eminent integrity and far-'reaching 
sagacity, were far from being lost to the world. He was the chosen friend and coun- 
sellor of the leading men who were still engaged in the active duties of life, both public 
and private. And the influence of his mind and heart although unheralded by popular 
applause, spread far and wide throughout society, working its silent way through the 
social and domestic circle, vivifying the affections, and strengthening the principles, and 
elevating the characters of members, themselves all unconscious of the source whence it 
flowed. 

He was a Chi'istian believer, in faith and practice — without ostentatious profession, 
but with earnest and never-shrinking fidelity to the great principles which his religion 
inculcates. He had long looked upon his work on earth as done, and was awaiting in 
calmness and serene composure the summons, which was at last kindly sent, translating 
him from this to a higher world by a transition so gentle and free from suffering, that 
it seemed little else than filing gently asleep. 
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Such is the brief story of this truly great and good man. Truly gre^t, let us call him, 
for he had exhibited not only talents, learning and wisdom, rendering him eminent in 
the discharge of the highest and most arduous duties of life, but a noble elevation of 
character, placing him above the remotest suspicion of wrong, and inspiring a love and 
confidence as universal as the knowledge of his name. 

In contemplating a character of such simple beauty and majesty, we turn naturally to 
consider the elements of which it was composed and how it was reared. So far as the 
natural qualities of mind and heart were concerned in creating the legal and judicial 
pre-eminence of Judge Jackson, it was mainly attributable to a peculiar rapidity of per- 
ception, a clear and vigorous judgment, an acutely delicate moral sense, great energy 
of will and firmness of purpose with the loftiest moral courage. 

These led him in early life to a just appreciation of its true purposes and end, with 
resolution to fulfil them ; and thus through faithfiil devotion of his time and energies 
to his collegiate studies placed him at the tead of his fellow students there. 

In like manner they governed his course in the law oflSce, and in his early years at 
the bar while time remained for the acquisition of legal lore, until there was no branch 
of jurisprudence however abstruse or diflScult from the recondite technicalities of real 
actions, and the mysteries of special pleading to the more modern and liberal science 
of the mercantile law which he had not mastered. So that in very early youth he 
came into the forensic arena fully armed for the encounter with the giants of the law, 
to whom I have before alluded. Nor was he unmindful of the charms and beneficent 
influences of classical learning. He kept alive his interest in the studies of his youth 
by frequent recourse to the fountain heads ; and I well remember the agreeable im- 
pression made upon my mind of the nature of the studies upon which I was entering, 
on finding that a volume of Cicero on his table was the chosen companion of the few 
leisure moments he could snatch firom the toils of the ofiBce. But tliough thus faith- 
fully and earnestly engaged in professional studies and pursuits, he was no ascetic 
recluse from the pleasures of society which his position afforded, the converse of his 
fellowmen, and of that gentler portion of our race by whom the moral beauty and 
elevation of life and refinement of manners are most effectually taught. He enjoyed 
with friendly zest, though temperately, the genial influences of the social board and 
of the festive dance ; but never regarded them as ends, nor suffered them to trench 
upon his duty to himself or others. To him they were fitting recreations and excite- 
ments in the upward path before him. 

To these mental qualifications and moral habits were added a profound and all- 
absorbing love of justice, culminating in the nicest sense of honor, — a loyalty to the 
truth, — in which no imagination of personal interest or of duty to another allowed 
him for an instant to falter ; and whose light he followed instinctively and unflinchingly 
lead where it might, with a magnanimity which led him never to avenge an injury, 
however prompt he might be to resent an insult. 

His style of argument at the bar, as I have learned from those who heard him, a 
privilege I was too young to enjoy, was strikingly simple, unpretending and direct; 
but fraught with all the force of sound learning, a manly respect for his audience and 
himself, and an earnest sincerity, inspiring unhesitating confidence. He affected no 
act, and in the simplicity of his purpose escaped all effort at that self-deluding ingenuity, 
of which the advocate is oftener the victim than his audience. He did not affect to 
disdain, nor did he seek to avoid rhetorical eloquence. He never thought anything 
about it. His end was the simple truth — and he went straight forward towards it — 
in the most direct path, unmindful whether he was more or less ingenious or eloquent 
than another, and of all other consequences than the attainment of that object. 
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This can hardly be attributed to him as matter of commendation, noble and beauti- 
ful as it was ; for it cost him no effort. It was his nature, — the whole framework of 
his moral and intellectual being, and all its joints and sinews were intertwined with 
this ineradicable love of justice and of truth ; and it beamed from him everywhere, as 
does the light of the sun from the necessity of its being. 

Of his manner upon the bench I have an indelible remembrance — and well do I love 
to remember it. 

It was signally calm, self-possessed and mild. Nothing seemed to disturb his pa- 
tience or ruffle his serenity, — or render him for a moment unmindful of the passionless 
impersonation of justice becoming his station. 

I beheld him once severely tried in this respect, and when all but himself were deeply 
excited; and can never forget the impression made and the effect produced by his 
simple and calm but firm statement of what his duty required of him, but entirely 
without reference to the manner in which that of any other person had been performed 
or disregarded. 

In his instructions to the jury he was brief, lucid and methodical, but firmly author- 
itative upon the law and its application to the evidence ; and, if my memory serves 
me, following the manner of the English Courts, in pointing out the weight of evidence, 
rather than that generally prevailing in this country. His impartiality towards parties 
or counsel was never questioned ; it was evident to all that he thought of nothing but 
the law, and the merits of the case as it lay before him, and was unmindful of other 
consequences so these were duly regarded. 

But this love of justice, so characteristic of his whole being, had nothing in it of that 
savage sternness sometimes assuming this holy name, ignoring the affections, and 
infirmities and errors of our nature ; far less was it a mere conformity to the legal 
code, or the vulgar standard, weighing honesty in dollars and cents ; it was justice, 
combined of the sternest morality indeed, but with comprehensive and benignant regard 
of the peculiarities of feeling, intellect and condition by which obedience to its dictates 
is so often affected. Nor waa it more conspicuous upon the bench or in the forum, 
or in the business of life, than in the social circle, and at the family fireside he recog- 
nized not merely the affections in those relations, but the rights of all, from the high- 
est to the lowest, as mattei^s of right and not as of grace and favor. The right of the 
little child to be heard, in uttering its complaints or in telling its little story, or to 
have its little joke laughed at, was as tenderly regarded, and as faithfully vindicated, 
as that of the advocate to be heard at the bar, or of the most honored guest to be 
listened to at his hearth. 

And this same sense of justice to the community, of which he was a member, made 
him ever faithful to cast his vote for the election of such officers as he deemed most 
able and best disposed to advance its highest interests ; a duty of which too many good 
men seem strangely insensible. And among the last efforts of his life, and when his 
feeble step required aid to enable him to reach the polls, he was faithful to that trust. 

But the crowning beauty of this exquisite perception and regard of the rights of all 
around him, was in the gentleness, and what might seem humility of his manners ; he 
never claimed the homage or respect due to his age or position which all, indeed, were 
ready and glad to pay, or complained of any seeming want of reverence in the individ- 
ual or the age, but accepted and reciprocated the kindnesses of life in the form in which 
the changing genius of the times presented them. In a word, he was in all things the 
Christian gentleman in the truest and highest sense of those terms. 

But I forbear, from the consciousness that the interest of the theme has perhaps 
already led me from the duty I was commissioned to perform, into the path where 
private friendship and domestic love should alone tread. 
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A few short years only have elapsed, Sir, since I stood here under a like commission 
to present to the court the memorial of the bar upon the decease of my instructor, my 
partner and my intimate friend, the late Judge Hubbard ; and now I am here to per- 
form the same sad, but most interesting duty at the grave of one with whom I was 
connected by the like relations of pupilage, professional associations and friendship. 

I deem it a singular felicity that I was allowed in my youth, to sit at the feet of such 
masters, and to enjoy their society and friendship in my manhood ; and feel that my 
professional brethren could not have conferred upon me any honor so gratifying, as 
deeming me worthy to represent them on these occasions. The death of such men, so 
honored and beloved — and the graves of the eminent and good all remind those of us, 
who have attained to mature life, admonish us, while contemplating the honors and dis- 
tinctions of this world, ** What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue " ; — but 
that looking to the nobler elements of moral character and intellectual accomplishment, 
life is long enough for the faithful to work out for themselves and for those who shall 
come after them, influences and blessings more durable than earthly fame, which shall 
be at work in the world, long after the time when any obelisk upon which their names 
might have been engraved, would have crumbled into dust." 

Mr. Loring then, in behalf of the members of the bar, requested that the resolutions 
might be entered upon the records of the Court. 

Chief Justice Shaw responded as follows : — 

''Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Bar — ^The sentiments of respect, affection and 
grateful remembrance towards the character and memory of one formerly a prominent 
member of this Court, Judge Jackson, so fully expressed by the resolutions you have 
now presented, and so impressively presented by the gentleman who has now addressed 
the Court — are cordially reciprocated by the Court, on whose behalf I speak. Though 
Judge Jackson was eminent as a powerful and eloquent advocate, and occasionally as 
a statesman, yet it was here in this Court, by his course of judicial administration, though 
not long, but marked and brilliant, his high reputation as a jurist was established and 
confirmed. His personal and professional qualifications were such as to point him out, 
early to point him out, as one admirably fitted for the duties of high judicial office ; and 
upon the decease of that eminent judge, Chief Justice Sedgwick, in January, 1813, 
Judge Jackson was appointed to fill his place. 

He took his seat during the March term of the same year. Few now remain whose 
memory of legal proceedings extends back to that period. I would, therefore, fain 
allude to the impressive and most interesting scene which occurred at the court house 
across the Square, then the New Court House, where he was received by Parsons, then 
the distinguished head of this court, with whom Judge Jackson had been associated as 
a townsman and pupil, and between whom a cordial intimacy had always subsisted. 
The younger judge was received by the elder, and welcomed to the honor and duties 
of judicial office with a cordiality of manner and a warmth of heart indicative of a de- 
cided approbation of the appointment of the new magistrate, and a kindness and af- 
fection for the man almost parental. 

Judge Jackson graduated at Harvard College in 1793, studied law at Newburyport 
with Judge Parsons. Having practised there a few years, he removed to Boston about 
the beginning of the present century ; and coming to the bar at that time in this city, 
then comparatively small in population and business, he placed himself in the ranks of 
the bar, alike distinguished for legal learning, discriminating talent, and impressive 
eloquence. In this array were to be found Parsons, who had removed from Newbury- 
port, and practised in Boston before he was Judge; the elder Sullivan, Dexter, Otis, 
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Gore, Amory, and Lowell ; and indeed I might add other names, though somewhat 
junior, most eminent and distinguished at that period. 

There were many others in high standing in the profession, and I hope I do not seem 
invidious in naming those who at the period in question, constituted a remarkable con- 
stellation of high talent ; and it gives me a melancholy pleasure to recall the names of 
those now rather known to history than the present generation, who have heretofore 
been the honor and ornament of the profession. I have the great satisfaction of pre- 
senting the names of these eminent lawyers of a past age to their successors, who now 
fill the seats and perform the duties which they once performed, with an ability, fidelity 
and success which conferred honor upon themselves, honor upon their profession. 

Judge Jackson was removed from the bar to the bench at an age somewhat younger 
than had been usual in Massachusetts ; but if there was any doubt of the breadth and 
copiousness of his learning, the fullness of his experience, or the ripeness of his judg- 
ment, all such doubt was speedly dispelled by his administration of the judicial office. 
Coming to that office as the successor of Sedgwick, he brought to it not only a rich 
fund of legal learning, but the same humanity and kindness of manner, a kind, earnest, 
sincere regard for the rights and feelings of others, which lies at the foundation of all 
true courtesy, and should I remark, characterize the intercourse of gentleman with 
gentleman, as the true relation between the Judge and the Bar. 

In the trial of causes, his course was marked by patience, caution, an extraordinary 
assiduity of attention, and power of discrimination in sifting the confficting evidence in 
an intricate combination of facts, and an earnest desire to detect falsehood and fraud ; 
and to collect and concentrate every ray of light which could elucidate the truth. But 
it must be pure and steady light, the light of law and of justice, not the dazzling but 
deceptive glare which may sometimes be thrown upon a case by art or cunning. Calm 
and steady in his judgment, he never suffered himself to be carried away even by an 
instinctive indignation against fraud, falsehood, and deception, until reason and judg- 
ment were fully satisfied of their existence in the particular case in which it was suspected. 

But it is not my intention to enter into details in regard to his judicial character, and 
qualifications and merits as a judge, which were recognized and fully appreciated by 
his contemporaries. Had I entertained such a purpose, it has been so kindly, fully and 
impressively done upon the present occasion, that I should be justified in adopting a 
different course. Some traces of his administration as a judge may be found in the 
judgments he has given ; but they form little idea of the living and active judge, in 
the full exercise of his eminent powers. These were so highly appreciated that it was 
with the unmingled regret of the court and the bar that after about ten years of active 
duty, he was obliged by ill health to resign his office. He could not feel it consistent 
with his high sense of duty to retain an office when, through physical inability, he was 
incapable of performing its whole and entire duties. 

Gentlemen, in a presence and on an occasion like this, I should do injustice to you 
and the memory of Judge Jackson, if I were not to say something of his great services 
to the Commonwealth and to the bar, in the preparation of the Revised Statutes. 
Having, after the resignation of his office of Judge, taken a voyage and tour to Europe 
for the benefit of his health, having in a great measure withdrawn from active duty, 
he was living in comparative retirement, in the performance of many social duties, in 
the enjoyment of domestic and literary society — he was then in comparative retire- 
ment, when a resolve was passed for the appointment of commissioners for a revision 
of the statutes of this Commonwealth. If there was any one important branch of the 
law in which Judge Jackson was preeminently distinguished, it was in the capacity of 
expounding and applying the statute law of Massachusetts. 
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Those who remember him in his practice both as an advocate and judge, will bear 
me witness in testifying to the extreme readiness and facility which he manifested in 
this branch of law. He seemed to have studied it closely, in its colonial, provincial 
and constitutional periods in its history, and the succession of one enactment upon 
another, by which each was calculated to throw light upon the rest — under the light 
of the ancient statutes from which the law of our country was borrowed, and under the 
application of the more brilliant lights of the common law. 

Under these circumstances, I think I may venture to say that there was no hesita- 
tion in those with whom the power of this appointment was vested in regarding Judge 
Jackson as eminently qualified to perform this high and delicate duty, if his health 
would justify him in undertaking it, as to which he alone was a competent judge. 

It was a duty which was grateful to him. It did not require the same exacting and 
constant attention the service of the bar or even the business of chamber counsel would 
have required. He took the whole course of our previous statutory provisions, with 
the aid of his extensive knowledge, experience, and at his own leisure, in his own 
manner arranged and reduced them to a system, which in consequence of some circum- 
stances not to be controlled had fallen into a little confusion ; and thereupon produced 
a work which has been eminently useful to the bar for the last twenty years. 

It is now well known he was appointed head of that commission, and the profession 
and the community have been benefited by his labor therein. Those alone who knew 
the condition of the statute law before the revision was made can duly appreciate its 
merits in bringing order and method into a system, nearly affecting the well-being of 
the whole community, where by the existence of circumstances not wholly to be obvi- 
ated, that is by the manner in which these laws had been introduced, from time to 
time during a long succession of periods, by persons of various degrees of capacity 
and experience, and the constantly advancing and improving condition of society, some 
discrepancies, some contradictions, at all events a want of symmetry had crept into 
that system of laws, which required the aid of so powerful a mind as that of Judge 
Jackson to reduce them to order. How effectually, how excellently it was done, those 
of us who knew the condition of the laws before and practised under them since are 
best capable of judging. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid I am tedious, but it is delightful to linger over the recollec- 
tions of a life well spent — of a life which may well be regarded as a pattern and a 
model of honorable, social and professional excellence — of one which may be held up 
to the present generation without hesitation as a guiding star to direct them in all their 
movements. 

Having known him from the commencement of my own professional life — having 
always loved and honored him as a counsellor and friend, I rejoice in an opportunity 
to add my individual testimony to his extraordinary worth as a member of society, a 
lawyer and judge. In behalf of the court of which Judge Jackson was so distinguished 
a member, I may say we cordially concur with the expressions of love, respect and 
veneration, contained in the resolutions now offered, and the feeling manner in which 
they have been now presented ; and cheerfully order them to be placed upon the 
records of this court as a lasting memorial of our sense of his high excellence." 

Extract from a Sermon Preached by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Minister of 

King's Chapel, Boston. 

THE MEMORIAL OF VIRTUE. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal ; because it is known with God and with men. When 
it is present, men take example of it ; and when it is gone, thej desire it ; it weareth a crown 
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and triampheth for ever, having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. — Wisdom 
of Solomariy iv. 2. 

Within a few days, since the last time I addressed you, this church, and society at large, 
have been bereaved of one whom all loved to honor, — one venerable for his years, and more 
venerable for his wisdom and his virtues.''^ It seems natural to speak of him here ; for his 
stable ch aracter, his profound respect for religion and her offices, his habitual presence here, 
entered into all our associations with the church. Scarce a month has passed since he sat, a 
childlike and devout worshipper, in his accustomed seat 

It is not for me to attempt to give an account of his life, or to portray his character. This 
belongs to those who knew him in the labors of mauhood, and in the preparation of earlier 
years. Most of us saw only the fruits of the ripened autumn, — the fullgrown virtues of a long 
life of conscientious labor and self discipline. It was a character of which, when present, men 
took example, and, now it is gone, to be held in remembrance. 

He has been described as eminently just, — as if this were his characteristic quality. I think 
I should have described the predominant feature of his character somewhat differently. It 
seemed to me that he was characterized, not by any one quality, but most remarkably by a 
combination of several, which are often exhibited separately in a high degree, but are rarely 
found united. He had a love of truth, as well as a love of right, and he added to them a 
humane heart, showing itself alike in a large public spirit, in private benevolence, and in a 
generous consideration of others. He certainly was distinguished for an intellectual rectitude, 
— a desire for truth, a love of, not what truth will bring, but truth itself, which in many exists 
as a sort of intellectual craving, but with little care about its moral applications. So there are 
just men who are not humane, but are hard and cold and severe ; and there are humane men 
who are satisfied with the indulgence of the sympathetic emotions, without troubling themselves 
about the truth or right involved in the matter. In him they were combined, — the moral 
decision, and the act, preceded by a most scrupulous examination into the truth of the facts or 
opinions on which they were founded. He was never, like most of us, satisfied to feel first, and 
then to use his mind's faculties to defend the accidental course thus taken. He had that balance 
of qualities which is so rare. And in an age of competition and straggle, when theories of 
division of labor are carried into morals as well as affairs, — when so many infiuences tend to 
create maimed, irregular, and fragmentary characters, monstrous on one side, dwarfed on an- 
other, — it is well for us to consider that the true manhood is not an exaggeration of one quality, 
but the harmonious development of all. These great fundamental qusdities appeared in the 
most ordinary details of life ; for he was not one 

'* Great for an hour, heroic for a scene, 
Inert through all the common life between." 

They appeared in the simplicity and directness of his mind, and in the simple dignity and 
seemingly unconscious courtesy of his manners. They appeared in the refinement and delicacy 
of his moral tastes, in the equity of his judgments, in the serenity of a self-controlled and cheer- 
ful temper, and in the disposition to exact less of others than of himself. He loved children. 
The unfortunate among his early friends were never forgotten. The compeers of his early 
professional life, and those who followed him in the same profession, seem to have estimated 
him highly, almost in proportion as they were brought into contact with him. A quarter of a 
century's retirement, and the influx of new and honored names did not efface their respect for 
him. His affectionate nature was so strong, that all who were brought into its sphere, not only 
loved him, but loved one another the better. He had nothing of the overbearing temper which 
so often belongs to powerful and penetrating minds and decided wills. He was the best of 
listeners, evidently holding his judgment in suspense till he had heard all that another, child or 
man, had to say. He had a high and large sense of public duty. He was conservative, but 
his conservatism was not of the kind which cares not what becomes of the world, provided itself 
be peaceful and prosperous. He was not an agitator, nor a revolutionist, nor a professional 
reformer, but an improver, — one who took the heartiest interest in the improvement of society, 
— one who took, not a theoretical, but the actual world, the actual sky and sun and soil, and 
endeavored to make the best of them. And for the last half-century I doubt if there has been 

* Judge Charles Jackson, 
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an important instittition or enterprise, which has proved to be for the real progress of this com- 
munity, with which he was not in some way influeutially connected. I doubt if there was a 
place in the city where those engaged in any wise movement for the improvement of society 
met with a heartier sympathy than in the sunshiny chamber where he spent his age, 

I have been told by members of his own profession, who knew him from the beginning, that 
he was distinguished for firmness and courage, and for a certain chivalric and resolute temper. 
I think this might have been suggested to any one by his intellectual and moral directness. 
Neither his mind nor conscience had any indirect or circuitous methods. He went straight to 
the point} by the most sunlighted road. And this is rarely the case with the timid, but only 
with the brave and single-minded. 

His religious faith was simple and trusting. His idea of practical religion might have been 
summed up, I tbipk, in the words of the prophet, — ** to do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly before God.** And the most complex creeds will hardly carry one above this. 

His old age was one to be held in the memory. The ardor and fervor for which, we are 
told, he was remarkable in earlier years, subdued under a serene and cultivated self-control; 
his mind undimmed ; his heart nnchilled ; all that he most loved in his near neighborhood ; 
his intellectual tastes expanding into large circles of reading and thought, rather than contract- 
ing with age ; occupied but not engrossed by the affairs of the day ; tranquil, cheerful, self- 
governed, trusting in God, enjoying life, prepared to die, — it was an age that all men loved to 
look on. A little more than nine years ago, in a calm and lovely day of early autumn, a 
younger brother, remarkable for every gift of active life, and with a heart as just and with a 
nature of as fine a temper as his own, was borne to the grave. Their bodies were borne to the 
grave ; I think such brotherly affection goes beyond the tomb. It is the dust only that retuma 
to the dust. Life's discipline over, the spirits of the just are with God. 

When such a map dies, the first thought is of loss to the survivors. A light is darkened in 
the community, a pillar is withdrawn, and from the domestic system the central orb, around 
which all revolved, is gone. A void is left for them not to be filled. It is on this aspect of 
death that we are apt to dwell. But perhaps not justly, A few verses before the text it reads 
'< Call no man happy till he dies.'* Death, whose frost blights so many fictions and pretences, 
sets the seal of immortality on virtue. But when one in the fulness of years departs, — one 
who has fulfilled his course, who has won from life its treasures of justice and kindness and 
reverential trust, to whom this mortal discipline has imparted its richness and strength, and 
whose soul, having been faithful, is prepared for other scenes, — something surely is to be 
thought of beside grief and loss. Soldiers have thought it triumph to die in the moment of 
some great victory. The death of a good man is the triumphant conclusion of the long confiict 
of life. His work is done. No earthly shadow shall fall on him. So much is secure. The 
infirmities of the body dropped, the inunortal affections of the soul restored to their natural 
youth, the happy ending of this life the happiest omen for another, — what death, even in 
your dreams, could you wish for better than this ? Whatever the grief felt by those left behind, 
there should be mingled with it and rising above it a profound gratitude and joy, that one who 
wafl loved and honored had thus passed triumphantly through the perils of life, and been victo- 
rious unto the end. When a good man dies, it becomes us to think not merely of death and 
its brief partings, but of the life within him and the life beyond. Virtue and faith annihOate 
the dark meanings of death. 

I do not pretend to give any careful, and still less a complete, view of the character of him 
whom we have lost. I have a different object. I have in mind those who are entering life, 
whose career is yet to be run, whose choice of direction is still more or less free. Were I to 
speak of the worth of virtue in general, all that I could say would be so obvious, that it would 
hardly arrest the attention. But I will hope the declaration of the text, that of all earthly in- 
terests and ends virtue weareth the crown, may be made impressive by this attendant commen- 
tary of a character which you all knew and honored. 
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Bat the sceptic in virtae says that such men are powerless, or, in the language of the ohjector 
of old, it is vain to serve God. The loud tongue, the grasping hand, the uuscrup ulcus will, 
carry the day. Perhaps too much, but not always. In the last resort, wisdom and uprightness 
have a peculiar power, which belongs to nothing else. Let me draw an illustration from the 
character we have been reviewing. For more than thirty years he had withdrawn from public 
life. His retirement went beyond the ordinary meaning of the word. He held no place to 
attract the ambitious. He mingled in affairs no further than to perform the simple duties of a 
private citizen. He was one whom the huzzaing crowd pass by. He had no place among 
them. In these great excitements of the day, when it seems as if we were never more than 
half in earnest except in our love of excitement, he was forgotten. And yet not forgotten. 
When a great and real work was to be done, when it was desired to give shape and simplicity 
and clearness to law, and so strengthen the authority of justice and the foundations of the Com- 
monwealth, he was remembered and sought for. In agitated times, when complex questions of 
morals and law and statesmanship divided men, and the State was shaken by conflicting passions, 
to whom did we go for counsel sooner than to him ? There was no one among us who did not 
stand stronger when sustained by his judgment, and few who would not have thought it at least 
worth the while to revise and confirm the reasons for an opposite conclusion. Ana why ? Not 
merely because of his wisdom. Others might or might not be wiser than he. But because 
from him, as we thought, we might derive a judgment signally unbiassed by passion, unbribed 
by interest. Because he was one whose wisdom was penetrated by a prevailing, vitalizing love 
of virtue and truth. Such men are not forgotten. Amidst the clamor of transient passions, 
and the conflict of unimportant events, they are unheeded. But when the crisis comes, when 
it is seen that there can bie no more trifling, men know where they are. They have not lost 
sight of them. They know where to flnd a leader at the plough, and the exile in the desert, 
and the prophet in his solitary cave. In life they are not forgotten, and when they are gone 
are still remembered. They are installed among the standards of human worth, and become a 
part of the moral inspiration which blesses those who follow them. [Serhons, by Rev. £ph- 
raim Peabody, D.D., pages 312-322.] 

Charles Jackson married Amelia Lee, who died soon after her marriage^ having 
had one child who died in infancy. He married December 31 , 1809, Fanny, daugh- 
ter of John and Hannah (Dodge) Cabot. She was bom Jan. 9, 1780| and died Feb. 
15, 1868. 

Children : 

Fannt Cabot Jackson, b. March 8, 1812; m. Charles Ctishing^ Paine.* 

{LuOT Cabot Jackson, b. March 4, 1815 ; m. John Torrey Morse. 
Charles Jackson, b. March 4, 1815 ; m. Susan Cabot Jackson. 
Amelia Leb Jackson, b. May 22, 1818 ; m« Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Mabiannb Cabot Jackson, b. March 17, 1820 ; nnmarried. 

Note. " 'Aunt Marianne ' died July 26, 1846 ; but she spent her last summers with us at Pride's 
Crossing, taking great pleasure in her nephews and nieces ; excepting ouly that she was so full 
of the spirit which a generation later developed into the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, that it caused her much distress when we boys went out gunning, as was our frequent 
delight One day in the last year of her life a cry was raised, ' Hawk on the telegraph tree/ 
and all three of us, Charles, William and I rushed for our guns. This was more than Aunt 
Marianne could stand. ' If you boys will give up shooting all summer, I will give you a horse 
and enough more to keep him a year.' A council of war was instantly held, and with great reluc- 
tance we accepted the offer, and so ' Billy ' came, the source of untold joys for many years.'* 

[R. T.« P.] 

• See anUf pp. iS-60. 
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BAKER ANCESTRY. (2) 



[See ant0, page 121, another Baker Cunilj.] 
Thomas Bakers .... 

Ellzabetti Baker^Jonathan Jackson. 

Jonathan JacksonssMaiy Salter. 

Edward Jackson^Dorothy Qaincy. 

Jonathan JaoksonaiHannah Tracy. 

I 
Judge Charles JacksonssFanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonaCharles Cashing? Paine. 

Thomas Baker, blacksmith and miller, was a settler at Roxbury before the year 
1641, when his name appears in the list of chmrch members, and his child Elizabeth 
was baptized Oct. 2, 1641. He owned a house and small tract of land, depending, 
doubtless, more on the proceeds of his useful trade than on the products of planting 
to which the people so generally turned. At some time he became blind ; but proba- 
bly not till after June 8, 1676, when he administered on the estate of a son, Thomas, 
who had been slain by the Indians. He died Jan. 28, 1683 ; the church record teUs 
us that 

<' Old, bHnd, godly father Baker was buried 30 (11) 1683." 

His will, dated 27 Oct. 1683, probated 27 Feb. 1683-4, gave his estate to his wife 
Elizabeth, son John, the children that were his daughter Elizabeth's, the children of 
daughter Sarah, wife of Sebez Jackson ; the children of daughter Maria, wife of Roger 
Adams; and his brother Richard Baker. The widow Elizabeth died 6 (6) 1685. 

The brother Richard must be believed to have been the well known Dorchester citi- 
zen of that name. The daughter Elizabeth, who had died before the father s death, 
was the wife of Jonathan Jackson, as is shown positively by evidence given in the 
article on the Jackson family. Through this line the Baker blood descends to the 
Paine family. 



SALTER ANCESTRY. 



[See Baker Pedigree above.J 

William Salter,* fisherman, was a proprietor in Boston in 1635; he acted for 
Augustine Clement in a business matter in 1638. [See notes of the transaction in 
Lechford's Note Book.] He made a deposition in 1653, giving his age as about forty- 
eight years. [Essex county files.] He died in 1675, as we learn from the fact that 
his will was dated May 11 and proved Nov. 23 of that year. He bequeathed his 
property to his wife Mary and four children. 

• ftampson Salter, fisherman, came to Boston in the James in April, 1636. from Faversham, £ng.; perhaps 
William, havine the same business, may have been a relative and come from the same place. JfU>eB, son of 
William, named a son Sampson. 
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Jabez Salteb, the second child of the name, the first having died in infancy, was 
bom **inthe seventh month, 1647," and became a man of vigorous qualities. He 
was a blacksmith and ** anchor-smith. " He held office in the town in 1676-8 and 
1701-2 ; was fourth sergeant in the Artillery Company in 1684. He died Dec. 31, 
1720, and was buried in King's Chapel burial ground. His will, dated 6 Aug. 1717, 
proved 16 Jan. 1720-1, bequeathed to his wife Elizabeth and children Elisha, Rich- 
ard, Sampson, John and Mary. The last, bom Aug. 28, 1678, married March 26, 
1700, Jonathan Jackson, Junior, so coming into the Paine ancestral line. [See Pope's 
Pioneers, King's Chapel Burial Ground, by Bridgman, Boston Becords, Hist* of Anc. 
and Hon. Artillery.] 



QUINCY (QUINSEY) ANCESTRY. 

Edmond QaiiuteysaJiidith [Pares] . 

Col. Edmond QainseyssElizabeth (Gookin) Eliot, widow. 
Edmand QainseyBsDorotliy Flint. 

Dorothj QuincyssEdward Jackson. 

Jonathan JacksonssHannah Tracj* 

Judge Charles JacksonssFanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonesCharles Cnshing' Paine. 

^ Edmond Quinset,'' as he is called in the records of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
the immigrant ancestor of the renowned Quincy family of New England, was in 
Boston before November, 1633, when he and his wife Judith were admitted to the 
church. He was admitted freeman March 4, 1633-4; chosen by the town of Boston 
as one of its deputies to the General Court, which met May 14, 1634. At a session 
of the Court 3 Sept. 1634, we read : 

^'It is ordered that M' Oldham, M' Dan^ Dennison, Balfe Spragne, Edmond Quinsey, 
MF Dumer, Ensigne Stonghton, John Earman, Peter Palfrey, & APJohn Spencer, or the maior 
pte of them shall have power to sett oat the bounds of towns not yet sett out," etc. 

These honors and duties show that he was regarded as a wise and efficient citizen, 
of more than ordinary education and talent. 

His name stood first in a list of men who were appointed at Boston town meeting 
10 (9) 1634, to assess rates (taxes) for the raising of " 30^^ for Mr. Blackston, a rate 
for the cowes keeping * * the goates keeping * • * and for the young cattle 
and cows keeper at Muddy River." 14 (10) 1635, a committee was appointed to 
^ bound out what may be sufficient for M' William Coddington and Edmund Quinsey 
to have for their particular farms at Mount Woolistone" (Braintree). This committee 
reported 14 (1) 1635, and 9 (11) 1636. He was on a committee, chosen at the 
same meeting, to lay out farms at Rumley Marsh. 

The date of his death is not given. The admission to the Boston church of ** Alice 
Pyce, maid servant to Judith Quinsey "4 (7) 1636, may show that he had died before 
that date ; and ** land of Judith Quinsey " is mentioned as adjoining a tract conveyed 
by deed April 9, 1639 ; which seems clearly to imply that her husband had died before 
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this time. There was no settlement of his estate recorded here, no account of his busi- 
ness or property and no memorial of the close of his life. His widow married again 
before very long, becoming the wife of Ensign Moses Paine, of Braintree, and was 
mentioned as his wife when her name was transferred from the list of the church of 
Boston to that of Braintree. Her life with him was, however, brief, for he died in 1643. 
It is believed that she married again, joining her fortunes to those of Robert Hull, of 
Boston, whose son John was the celebrated mint-master, and married her daughter 
Judith ; their daughter became the wife of the still more celebrated Judge Samuel 
Sewall; the latter, in his almanac-diary, Jan. 7, 1698, mentions the death of "Uncle 
Quinsey,'* calling him " a true New England man, and one of our best friends." Mr. 
Robert Hull made a bequest in his will 20 (3) 1657, to his "son Edmund Quinney " 
(an evident clerical error for Quinsey) ; which seems to establish the point that Mrs. 
Quinsey-Paine had married Mr. HuU. 

The following is the passage in Robert Hull's will referring to Edmund Quincy and 
his son : 

^' I give to my son Edmund Qainney * that portion that is doe by my wife, that Twenty 
poonds in goods & Corne bee it more or less <& to his son John Quioney one lott in Braintry 
which was my sonn Richard Storrer." 

"Judith, wife of Robert Hull, died 29th of 1st month, 1654,** says the Boston town 
record. 

Concerning the ancestry of the Quincy family much has been written. Professor 
Edward Elbridge Salisbury had search made in Probate Records of England by 
several persons, notably the late Col. Joseph Chester, which showed that there was a 
family of the name in Northamptonshire for a long period before the immigration, 
wherein the name Edmund appeared and such marriages and births and deaths on 
record as to give a strong presumption that the Braintree immigrant originated there, 
although there does not appear to be complete evidence that this is the case. The 
lineage is as follows : 

Edmund Quinsie, of Wigthorpe, Northamptonshire, England, married Oct 14, 1593, Ann 
Palmer. BoUi their wills are extant Their son Edmund Quinsie married July 14, 1623, 
Judith Pares. A child of this couple was baptized ^^ not in our parish church,'* but recorded 
duly, March 15, 1627 ; and it is conjectured that this is the second Edmund who came to this 
country. Nobody has yet printed a quotation from any document in England which positively 
connects the Northampton family with the New England people ; but the dream of relationship 
is fondly cherished. Positive information respecting the social standing of the family here is 
afforded by the list of members of the Massachusetts government made in London or Westmin- 
ster and brought over hither in 1683 by the Commissioner Randolph, which is printed in the 
Colonial Records for that date; ^'Edm. Quinsey, yeom." is the style in which he is registered 
as a meml>er of the General Court ; yeoman being the designation of the middle class of Eng- 
land, not entitled to bear coat-armor, but strong in virtue, energy, independent thought, the best 
element of the people through all England's history. The designation of the Northampton 
man is ^' husbandman " or farmer. The theory that the family was connected with the De 
Quincey family and had ^' gentle blood " has no historical support 

It has been asserted that Edmond Quinsey came over in the ship Griffin along with 
Rev. John Cotton. 

* The will is not extant, and the copy of it which is in the Probate'Records has the word Qainney ; as thero 
was no person of this name or any other approaching it except Quinsey in Massachusetts at this time, and aa 
the connection of the family is established by other testimony, we may be positive that Mr. Hall wrote here 
the word Quinsey. 
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All that has come down from colonial days to our time regarding the Griffin and 
her passengers is comprised in the following passage in the History of New England 
by Governor John Winthrop : 

'^ Sept. 4, 1633. The Griffin, a ship of three hundred tons, arrived, (having heen eight weeks 
from the Downs). This ship was brought in by John Gallup a new way by Lovell's Island, at 
low water, now called Griffin's Gap. She brought about two hundred passengers, having lost 
some four, whereof one was drowned two days before, as he was casting forth a line to take 
mackerel. In this ship came Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, ministers, and Mr. 
Peirce, Mr. Haynes (a gentleman of great estate), Mr. Hoffe and many other men of good 
estates." 

As Edmond and Judith Quinsey were admitted to the Boston church in November, 
1633, a couple of months after the arrival of the Griffin, and as ^Thomas Meakins 
and Katherine his wife, servants to Edmond Quinsey," were admitted Feb. 2d fol- 
lowing ''(2 (12) 1633)," and William Wardell, similarly designated and admitted 
a week later (9 (12) 1633), there may be some reason for the guess that the house- 
hold had arrived in the Griffin ; but other ships were arriving from time to time of 
which no memorial has been preserved here, and the family may have been in some 
other town a while before settling in Boston ; all such considerations compel us to 
hold the ^ Griffin " theory as a mere guess. 

Lt. Col. Edmond Quinsey, born 1628 and died 1698, son of the immigrant, was a 
man of great force, and filled positions of importance. He was freeman 3 May, 1665, 
a town officer of prominence, commissioned captain of the local Foot Company, 15 
Oct. 1684 ; and afterward Lt. Colonel of the county regiment. He was deputy to 
the General Court 1670, 1673, 1675, 1679 and 1681. 

In book XI. of Suffi>lk Deeds, page 387, there is a deed signed by ^^ Edmond 
Quinsey," called in the document ** yeoman," 26 Nov. 1680, conveying, in a trust deed 
to John Hull, the tract called Shed's Neck in Braintree, to his five children, Joanna, 
wife of David Hubbard, Daniel Quinsey, Elizabeth, Ruth and Experience Quinsey. 
In a deed by Hull of this tract at a later date it is called ** Shed's or Quinsey's Neck," 
and is now known as Quincy Point. Edmond Quinsey, Jr., married first Joanna, 
daughter of Charles and Joanna Hoar, of Gloucester, Eng., by whom he had eleven 
children, and who died May 16, 1680. 

He married second, seven months later, Dec. 8, 1680, Elizabeth, daughter of Maj. 
Gen. Daniel Gookin, baptized at Roxbury, March 14, 1644, died Nov. 30, 1700, 
married first to Rev. John Eliot, Jr., who had died shortly before. By this union he 
had two children, fklmund and Mary. The elder of these two was 

Judge Edmund Quinsey, third of the name in this country, bom in 1681 ; 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1699 ; was appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the province of Massachusetts, afterward agent of the province at the court 
of England for the adjustment of New Hampshire boundary. He died in London 23 
Feb. 1738, and was buried at the instance and charge of the province at Bunhill 
Fields, where a monument was erected to him. A tract of land — 1,000 acres — was 
also given to his family in recognition of his valuable services. This was located in 
the town of Lenox. He married Dorothy, born 1673, daughter of Rev. Josiah Flint, 
of Dorchester; she died Aug. 29, 1737. Their fourth child, Dorothy, born in 1708, 
the ** Dorothy Q." celebrated in Dr. Holmes's beautiful poem, married Edward Jack- 
son, and was great-grandmother of Fanny Cabot Jackson who married Charles Gushing^ 
Paine. 
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GOOKIN ANCESTRY. 



Mr. Daniel Gookiim , . . . . 

MaJ. Gen. Daniel 6ookin«Bl8t wife, Mary [Dolling]. 

John Eliot, Jr.3BElizabeth 6ookin^Lt.-Col. Edmond Quinsej. Bev. Nathaniel GrOoldnasHannah Savage. 

Hon. Edmund QuinBey^sDorothy Flint. Bev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr-acDorothy Cotton. | 

I I ^ 

Dorothy QuincyoEdward Jaokson. Hannah QookinaMPatrick Traoy. \ 

I I 

Jonathan Jackion«Hannah Tracy. 

Judge Charles Jack8ona>Fanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonaCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

** Master Daniel Gookin" was the tenth in a list of 26 Patentees, to whom 
patents were granted in 1620 [18 James Ist], and who had "Undertaken to trans- 
port great multitudes of people and cattle to Virginia." [Purchas' Pilgrims, Vol. IV, 
p. 1785.] 

"1621. The 22 of November arrived Master Gookin out of Ireland with fiftie 
men of his owne and thirtie Passengers, exceedingly well furnished with all sorts of 
Provision and cattle and planted himself at Nuport-Newes, Virginia.'' [Oapt. John 
Smith's Generall Historic of Virginia.] 

These quotations from ancient sources, brought out by Mr. J. Wingate Thornton in 
Hist. Gen. Reg., vol. i, p. 346, show us an adventurous man, probably a sea-captain 
(hence the title Master) , commanding a small vessel. As this is known to have been the 
father of Major Daniel Gookin, celebrated chiefly in Massachusetts, and as the latter is 
definitely called by contemporaries a Kentish man, we may infer that the hailing of the 
company from Ireland referred either to the fact of the passengers and cattle having been 
reinforced at some Irish port, or else that Mr. Gookin had temporarily resided for busi- 
ness purposes in the Emerald Isle. The father was a forceful man, valiant in resisting 
Indian attacks ; whether he remained permanently in Virginia or returned to " Carygo- 
line in the county of Corke within the kingdome of Ireland," which a deed shows bad 
been his residence just previous, records do not make clear. But the family is un- 
doubtedly an old house of the county of Kent in England. 



I 
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Major General Daniel Gookin, " a Kentish soldier," emigrated with his father -] 

to Virginia about 1621 ; thence, through the influence of Rev. William Tompson and ' 

the other Puritans who went from Massachusetts to Virginia in 1643, to propagate 
their principles, he came to New England May 20, 1644. [Cotton Mather.] On 
the Sunday following, he was admitted a member of the First Church, and the 29th 
of the same month was admitted a freeman. In both records he is called ^* Captain." 
He resided at Roxbury a short time, but in 1648 removed to Cambridge, where he 
resided until his decease. 9 (2) 1648 the Cambridge people voted to give"Capt. 
Googine a farm if he buy a house in the town." 

Johnson, in The Wonderworking Providence, says of him : "Gookin was one of them ; 
by Thompson's pains, Christ and New England, a dear Gookin gains." He was dis- 
missed by the Boston church to the church at Cambridge, Sept. 3, 1648. His wife 
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Mary* was admitted to Boston church 7 (7) 1644; she was 45 years old in 16G3. 
He married for his second wife Hannah, widow of Habijah Savage and daughter of 
Edward Tyng, born 7 (1) 1640, died Oct. 29, 1688. Capt. Gookin for about 
forty years was one of the most active and useful citizens of Cambridge and the colony. 
He was licenser of the printing press in 1663 ; selectman from 1660 to 1672 ; repre- 
sentative, 1649-1651, being speaker the latter year; an Assistant from 1652 to 1686, 
excepting 1676, in which the prejudice against the *^ Praying Indians,'' whom he be- 
friended, prevented his election. 

He was chosen lieutenant of the Cambridge train-band, and on Capt. George 
Cooke's departure to England was elected captain, being afterward promoted to be 
Major, then termed ** Sergeant-Major " of the Middlesex Regiment. He commanded 
the first regiment of Middlesex on the division in 1680, and May 11, 1681, succeeded 
Gov. Leverett as " Sergeant-Major General," being the last person elected to that 
office under the old charter. He was described by Johnson as a " Kentish souldier,'* 
^^ a very forward man to advance martial discipline and withal the truths of Christ." 
In 1676, when major, he was very active in raising and furnishing troops for King 
Philip's War. 

He was an intimate friend of Rev. John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, and for 
many years acted as a general superintendent of Indian affairs, visiting their villages, 
holding courts among them, and endeavoring to provide for their welfare. It has been 
said that he was a Moses to the Indians, as Eliot was their Aaron. /^His reputa- 
tion," says Savage, "in the present age stands justly higher than it did during a 
part of his life, when his benevolent attempts to serve and save the Indians were mis- 
interpreted ; much obloquy was uttered against him, and he said on the bench of jus- 
tice, that he was afraid for his life in walking the streets." 

He resided in Cambridge, on what is generally called the Winthrop estate, on the 
southerly side of Arrow St., near the easterly angle of Bow St. He died March 19, 
1686-7, "aged seventy-five years." Mr. Whitman seems to estimate him very justly. 
Major-Gen. Gookin " was in disposition lively and active, which, united with gene- 
rosity, prompted him to noble actions. Although somewhat tinctured with party 
spirit both in religion and politics yet he was a firm, dignified republican, and prized 
religious freedom as invaluable. As a magistrate he held the sword of justice with 
efiect, to protect the rights of his brethren ; and as a soldier was ever ready to wield 
the same sword against the enemies of his country. Piety and morality shone con- 
spicuous in his character ; he had firmness in a just cause to stem the torrent of popular 
invective, and convince his opponents of the wisdom and integrity of his conduct.'* 

"[1686-7] March 18 ... I go to Charlestown Lecture, and then with Capt. 
Hutchinson to see dying Major Gookin. He speaks to us. 

"March 19, Satterday, about 5 or 6 in the morn, Maj. Daniel Gookin dies, a right 
good Man."— [Sewall Papers, Vol. 1, p. 170.] 

He was buried Tuesday, March 22, 1686-7. 

His daughter Elizabeth, baptized at Roxbury, March 14, 1644, married first, John 
Eliot, Jr. ; married second, Dec. 8, 1680, Lt.-Col. Edmund Quinsey ; through their 
son Edmund and his daughter " Dorothy Q." this line comes down to the Jacksons 
and Paines. 

* The following marriage license hy the Bishop of London has heen sarmised to relate to the American 
conple : ** 1639, Nov. U, Daniel Gookin of St. Sepulchre's, Widower, 27) & Mary Dolling, of St. Dunstan's 
West, Spinster, 21, her parents dead ; at St. Sepulchre's." 
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A Second Line op Gookin Ancestry 

comes throup;h one of the sons of the pioneer, Rev. Nathaniel Gooktw, con- 
cerning whom the following article has chiefly been taken from Sibley's Harvard 
Biographies. 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, M.A., of Cambridge, Mass., Tutor or Resident Fellow, 
bom 22 October, 1656, and baptized at Cambridge, was fifth and youngest son of 
Major-General Daniel Gookin and his wife Mary, whose maiden name appears to have 
been Dolling. 

May 27, 1673, Harvard College "Ordered that Na: Gookin be declared successor 
unto M' Jer. Shephard for the enjoying four pound p annu of M' Webbs gift, from 
the time of Mr. Shepards leaving it and during the pleasure of the Corporation.** 
November 5, 1673, four pounds of Webb's gift was voted to him "as formerly," and 
June 1, 1675, four pounds besides "three due from M' Web's gift y* last yeare, and 
this last to be presently paid." 

At Commencement, in 1678, as a part for his second degree he maintained the neg- 
ative of the question, " An prsecepta Philosophica sint Theologicis contradictoria ? " 

Gookin appears to have been preaching at Sherborn, Mass., in 1678 and 1679. 
August 15, 1678, the people "voted a very meagre salary to Nath. Gooking, as their 
minister." "July 18, 1679, a Committee was chosen" to "treat with Mr. Nathaniel 
Gookings to settle." No agreement appears to have been made, and his older brother, 
Daniel Gookin, H. C, 1669, was ordained 26 March, 1685. "Mr. Nath^ Gookin 
the younger introduced the Elder, a happy Type of the Calling the Jews." 

April 16, 1679, Gookin, his brother Daniel Gookin, and Edward West were wit- 
nesses to a contract between the towns of Sherborn and Natick, one condition of which 
was that a " lott of forty acres " should " be appropriated forever to the use of a flBree 
schoole, for teaching the English and Indian children there the English tongue and 
other sciences." 

According to Thornton, Gookin and others, "being all members in full communion 
with one or other of the churches in Cambridge, were admitted to the freedom of the 
Colony 2: 2: 1681." 

The church records of Cambridge say : " M' Oakes our pastor being chosen to be 
president of the Coledg about A yeere before his death," which occurred 25 July, 
1681, " It pleased the lord to guide our Church to give m' Nathanill gookin A Call 
to bee helpfull in the ministry in order to call him to office in time Conueniant which 
sume time after our pasturs death our Church ded giue him a Call to the office of 
pastor of our Church Nouember 15*** 1682." 

Samuel Sewall, H. C. 1671, makes the following record : 

"Mr. Sherman ordains Mr. Nath. Gookin Pastor of Cambridge Church; Mr. Eliot 
gives y® Right hand of Fellowship, first reading y* Scripture y* warrants it. Mr, 
Sherman, Eliot, and Mather laid on Hands. Then Mr. Gookin ordained Deacon 
[John] Stone [of Sudbury] and Mr. [Jonas] Clark Ruling Elders." " Y* Elders 
and Messingers," writes Noadiah Russell, H. C. 1681, "were provided for at Jno. 
Jacksons y* Gentle Weomen at Maj Gookins." "The presence of God," continues 
Sewall, " seem'd to be w^^ his People. Mr. Jonathan Danforth [H. C. 1679], j* 
Dep* Governours onely Son lay by y® wall, having departed on Monday Mom. of a 
Consumption. 'Tis a comfortable day, and much People at y® ordination. I go and 
come on foot in Compa. of Mr. Zadori y® Hungarian, whom I find to be an 
Arminian." 
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The charges of his ordination were: 

" prouision for 80 persons 09-10-00 

for burnt wine V° soger 2* brandy 6' before dinner 01-02-06 

wine for the mesengers in the morning 00-16-02 

the chargis for the Cakes for the mesingers 

wheate flower 7" 8'* Rose water 9^ 00 - 08 - 05 

. 12i*> of Currans 6» U^^ of suger 4« S** 00 - 10 - 08 

A pound of lofe suger 1" East 6<* 00 - 01 - 06 

spice 58 6d milke 17** 00-06-1] 

ten pound of butter 5*. A cheese 4" 00 - 09 - 00 

6^ of porke V 6** 00 - 01 - 06 

hay for the horsis 58 helpe to tende the horsis 2* 00 - 07 - 00 

half an ounce of Clones 6"^ 00 - 00 - 06 



13 - 14 - 02 



''How it was produced the pay for the charge of m*^ gookins Ordination in maner as 
followeth 

payed to John Jackson by Cash in his hand 05 - 00 - 00 

payed to John Jackson out of the Contribution upon 

the saboth dayes 5£ 2* A part of the saide Contribution ak _ na __ aa 

being otherwayes disposed of then to the minister before 

m' gookins Ordination by the order of the Church 
more payed to John Jackson out of thomas beales 

legacy toward the ordination by waiter hastins 01 - 08 - 00 

more payed by waiter hastins toward the ordination 

of widdow beales Legacy 01 - 10 - 06 

by John Cooper 11" — a cheese 4s 00-15-00 

by butter and hay and milke this 15' was payed by money 13-15-06 
that was in my hand/' 

From a report made 30 March, 1680, it appears that the number of families in 
Cambridge was about one hundred and twenty-one, and the ratable polls, or males 
sixteen years of age were about one hundred and sixty-nine. The annual allowance 
to ** our reverend pastor " in money was about fifty-one pounds, and in goods and 
provisions about seventy-eight pounds and thirteen shillings — "Sum is 129* 13' 0^; 
with his dwelling in the house built for the ministry, with four acres of land adjoining 
thereunto; also about twenty load of wood annually carried to his house." It was 
voted, 28 June, 1680^ " that the maintenance that is annually allowed to the ministry, 
Mr. Nathanill Gookin shall have one hundred pounds thereof for the present year, and 
the remainder to be paid to Mr. Cakes." 

Holmes says, ^^ The shortness of Mr. Gookin's ministry, and the imperfection of the early 
records of the church, leave us very deficient in the means of obtaining his history and 
character." 

Paige says, '^ His ministry was short, but it extended over a troublous political period, em- 
bracing the abrogation of the charter, the usurpation of the government by Andros as the agent 
of arbitrary power, and the revolution which re-instated the old charter-magistrates. Although 
his father, Major-General Gookin, was one of the most sturdy defenders of popular rights 
against the encroachments of tyranny, and his brother, Capt. Samuel Grookin, was an active 
participant in the struggle, sometimes on the one side and sometimes on the other, Mr. Grookin 
is not known to have turned aside from his pastoral duties, or to have taken any part in the 
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political conflict He was a Fellow of Harvard College, but probably did not act as a tutor 
after taking the entire charge of the church. Short as was the life of his predecessor, his o^vm 
was even more brief, — lacking two months of thirty-four [thirty-six] years. His pastorate was 
almost precisely as long as that of Mr. Oakes, — nearly ten years. The ancient record says, 
' Mr. Nathaniel Gookin/ our pastor, departed this life 7 day of August, 1692, being the Sabbatli 
day at night, about nine or ten o'clock at night." But Sewall is probably correct in noticing 
his death as occurring on the same day of the week, but one week later. He writes : ^' Mon- 
day Aug^ 15. Mr. Joseph Eliot comes in and tells me y® amazing News of the Revd mr. 
Nathan^ Gookin's being dead ; 'tis even as sudden to me as mr. Oakes's death. He was one of 
our best Ministers, and one of the best Friends I had left. Augt 16, 1692, I went to y^ Fast 
at Boxbury, & from thence to y" Funeral of mr. Gookin. Mr. Mather, Allen, Morton, Wil- 
lard, Bayly, Hobart, Bearers." 

Holmes says, " Tradition informs us, that he lies interred in the south-east comer 
of the burying ground, beneath a brick monument, covered with a stone slab, the in- 
scription of which is not now legible." November 16, the town voted " to make a 
money rate to pay the expense and defray the charges of our Pastor Gookin's funeral, 
which amounted to about 18 pounds in money." 

Mr. Increase Mather preached much, and " gave his pay to Mrs. Hannah Gookin, 
widow, and it was paid her." And as late as 10 March, 1700, the town voted ^to 
pay the widow's house-rent this present year," 

During Gookin's ministry, contributions for the expenses of the communion and for 
charitable objects were not infrequent. They *' were taken for Joseph Graves, in 
1683, Moses Eyers, in 1684, and Thomas Gould, in 1685, severally in " Turkey 
slavery;" for poor Frenchmen, in 1686, who fled here for shelter; and in 1692 for 
'York captives with the Indians.' In 1686, seven pounds were contributed for the 
relief of John Parker at the * Village,' whose house had been burned. June 3, 1683. 
The contribution upon the Saboth day was for the releefe of widow Crackbon and her 
Bone, hee being distracted. The sume contributed in cash was 8^ 13', and in other 
pay, by Maior Gookin a bl. of rieand a bl. of malt, 7* 7**; by Thomas Androwes, 2*; 
by Sharabiah Kibby, 2*; by Simond Gates, 4'." Again: "Jan. 12, 1689. Theare 
was a contribution for widow Arrington and her family they being under the afflicting 
hand of God, her sonns weare taken away by death and her daughter and a grand- 
childe. The sum in cash was 6* 18*. The sum in common pay was 1^ 2* 6^." 

Gookin married Hannah, daughter of Abijah and Mary (Tyng) Savage. She 
'*died 14 day of May, 1702, and was buryed 16 day of May at the toune's charg.** 
Major General Gookin, the graduate's father, had married Abijah Savage's widow 
before the son married the daughter. 

Children : Nathaniel Gookin, of Hampton, New Hampshire, H. C. 1703, bom 
15 April, 1687, died 25 August, 1734; Habijah Gookin, 23 January, 1689-90, died 
1 August, 1690 ; Hannah Gookin, bom about 1692, married 10 August, 1710, Vincent 
Carter of Charlestown. [See Sibley's Harvard Biographies.] 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Junior, son of Rev. Nathaniel and Hannah (Savage) 
Gookin, was born in Cambridge, Mass., April 15, 1687, graduated from Harvard 
College in 1703. He was called to be pastor of the church at North Hampton, N. H., 
at a town meeting June 19, 1710. As a compensation for his services the town pro- 
posed to give liim £70, to be paid in produce, twenty cords of wood and the use of 
the parsonage. He was not satisfied, and it was voted that one-half of the seventy 
pounds should be paid in money, and when he had a family the seventy should be 
made eighty. He was ordained Nov. 15, 1710. During hiis ministry occurred the } 
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second great earthquake in New England. On the afternoon of that day he had 
preached from the text. "The day of trouble is near," and used expressions afterwards 
regarded by the people as prophetic. This sermon, in connection with the earthquake 
which occurred only a few hours afterwards, and with the subsequent labors of Mr. 
Gookin, made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of the people. He was 
beloved and esteemed by his people. There was an unaffected dignity in his manners 
which commanded the respect of all who knew him. He married, Dec, 21, 1710, 
Dorothy Cotton, the second daughter of his predecessor. Rev. John Cotton, born 
July 16, 1693, died May 20, 1748 ; they had thirteen children. Soon after his death 
the town built a house and barn for the use of his widow, and engaged to give her £80 
during her life, besides furnishing her with wood for fuel, and rendering her consider- 
able other assistance. This was cheerfully done, not only as a memento of affec- 
tion for her deceased husband, but from a regard to her own excellent character. 
[Hist. Gen. Register I, 327.] 

[The following account of Mr. Gookin, taken from the church records, is ftimished 
by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. Hist. Gen. Register, XXV, 377.] 

Hampton, August 28, 1734, on Lord's day morning, the 25^ instant, died here the Rev. Mr. 
Nathaniel Gookin in the 48^^ year of his age. He was the son of the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel 
Grookin, minister of Cambridge, and grandson to the Hon. Major-General Gookin ; he had libe- 
ral education in the school and college at Cambridge. His natural powers were quick and 
strong, and his improvements in learning and religion were very remarkable, and by his dose 
application to his studies, especially in Divinity, he made an early and bright appearance in the 
pulpit, 1710, upon the death of the venerable Mr. John Cotton, our former pastor, and he was 
called and ordained to the pastoral office in this town, in which station his natural and acquired 
abilities, in conjunction with his sincere piety and steady prudence, zeal and faithfulness m his 
Lord's work rendered him truly great and good : a star of the first magnitude, highly esteemed 
and beloved by all that knew him ; he was justly esteemed by the most judicious, a well accom- 
plished divine : a judicious casuist, excellently qualified both to feed and guide the fiock of 
Christ, an eminent preacher, excelling in the most correct phrase, clear method, sound scriptural 
reasoning, a masculine stile, manly voice, grave utterance and a lively close application to his 
hearers, with great affection, and yet free from affectation. The classes of ministers to which 
he belonged placed much of their glory in him, and highly valued his judgment in all cases that 
came before them ; he was a zealous asserter of the Civil Rights and Religious Liberties of 
mankind. His temper was grave and thoughtful, yet at times cheerful and free, and his con- 
versation very entertaining ; in his conduct he was ever prudent and careful of his character, 
both as a minister and as a Christian, he was much given to hospitality, and took great pleasure 
in entertaining such as he might improve by conversing with. A gentleman of a generous and 
Catholick spirit ; a hearty friend to his country and to our ecclesiastical constitution. And al- 
ways approved himself a bright example of those doctrines and virtues which he so plainly 
preacht and earnestly recommended to others ; for sometime before his death he was divert^ 
from his beloved work by a sore malady that affected his throat or pallate, which deprest his 
voice and obstructed his speech, whereby being taken off from that which was so much his 
proper element he at length fell under ^e sad impressions of a slow fever — under which he 
languished for 3 or 4 months, bearing all his tryals with an admirable patience and submission, 
and at last with great peace and comfort resigned his spirit to God that gave it, with him to 
keep an everlasting Sabbath. He left behind him a sorrowful widow, the pious and virtuous 
daughter of our former pastor, and 9 children, 6 sons and 3 daughters ; many of which are in 
their tender infancy, whose circumstances passionately bespeak the generous charity of such as 
abound, and are able to minister to their support. He was this day honorably interred with 
great respect and deep lamentation, after a funeral sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Fitch, 
from Acts 13, 36; and his generous and affectionate people were at the charge of his funeral 
and unanimously voted one hundred pounds for that end, and as their liberality has abounded 
to their venerable pastor both living and dying, so it is hoped that they will continue their 
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kindness to the sorrowful widow and orphans. During his confinement with his free consent, 
the Rev. Mr. Ward Cotton was introduced and settled as his Colleague in the pastoral office, 
who now survives as his successor, for whom what can we desire better than that the mantle 
of the departed Elijah may fall and rest on Elisha. 

Hannah Gookin, daughter of Rev. Nathaniel, Jr., and Mrs. Dorothy (Cotton) 
Gookin, born Feb. 23, 1724. married July 25, 1749, Patrick Tracy, Esq., of New- 
buryport. Through their daughter, Hannah Tracy, wife of Hon. Jonathan Jackson, 
this line passes down to Judge Charles Jackson, and his daughter Fanny Cabot Jack- 
son, wife of Charles Cushing^ Paine. 

Authorities.— N. E. H. & G. Rog. 1847-8-9, 1877, 1879. Eliot's Gen. Diet. Hurd*8 Hist, of Middlesex Ck>. 
Paige's Hist, of Cambridge. Savage's Edition of Winthrop's Hist, of New England. Records of Mass. Baj. 
Pope's Pioneers of Massachusetts. History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. by Oliver Ayer Roberts. 



FLINT ANCESTRY. 



Bev. Henry Flints&Margery (Hoar) Mathewe. 
Bev. Josiah Flint»Esther Willett. 

Dorothy Flints=Hon. Edmund Quincy. 

I 
Dorothy Quincy=Edward Jackson. 

Jonathan Jackson=Hannah Tracy. 

Judge Charles Jack8on=Fanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonasCharles Gushing? Paine. 

Rev. Henry Flint, believed to have originated at Matlock, in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, came to Boston in 1635 and was received into the church Nov. 15th of that year. 
He was admitted freeman May 25 following, and perhaps resided in Boston for the 
next three years. At all events we find the record that he was dismissed from the 
Boston church 11(6)1639 "to y* gathering of a church at Mt. WoUaston" or Brain- 
tree, which organized March 17, 1639-1640, ordaining him "teacher" and Rev. WU- 
liam Tompson " pastor." He was a very popular and valuable minister. The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone, written of course by his fond descendants, runs thus : 

" Here Lyes interred y** Body of y" Rev^ Mr. Henry Flynt 
Who came to New England in y® year 1635, was 
Ordained y® first Teacher of y® Church of Braintry 
1639 and died April 27^ 1668. He had y« 
Character of a Gentleman Remarkable for his 
Piety, Learning, Wisdom, & Fidelity in his Office. 
By him on his right hand lyes the Body of Margery, 
his beloved consort, Who Died March 1686-7, her 
maiden name was Hoar. She was a Gentlewoman 
of Piety, Prudence, & peculiarly accomplished 
for instructing young Gentlewomen, many being 
sent to her from other Towns, especially from Boston. 

They descended from antient and good familys in England." 

Mrs. Margery Flint was a sister of Rev. Leonard Hoar, third president of Harvard 
College, daughter of Mr. Charles Hoar, of Gloucester, Eng. (see following article) 
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and widow of John Mathewe, to whom she had been married at St. Nicholas' church 
in Gloucester, Eng., Dec. 25, 1633 ; at the time of her father's will, in 1638, she,vhad 
a son, "Charles Mathewe," to whom he made a bequest. Nothing more is known 
here of this son. The date of the marriage of Rev. Henry Flint to Margery (Hoar) 
(Mathewe) is not known. The eldest son of this couple. 

Rev. Josiah Flint,* bom 24(6)1645, became a man of some distinction. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1664, and studied for the ministry. He de- 
clined an invitation to preach at Cambridge Village in 1668, after the death of his 
father. Preached some time at Braintree and was charged by some of the brethren of 
the church with uttering ''divers dangerous heterodoxies, delivered, and that without 
caution, in his public preaching." The matter was referred to several highly respect- 
able individuals who vindicated him. In August, 1670, he was invited to the church 
at Dorchester, whose minister. Rev. Richard Mather, had died 23(2)1669. He re- 
ceived a vote of the church in preference to two other candidates ; and when the ques- 
tion was submitted to the town meeting, 17 April, 1671, "whether the inhabitants 
would have him preach the word to the whole Town, there was not a man against it." 
In the autumn the church sent to him " to stir him up and hasten his removal to the 
town." December 3 he gave an answer accepting the call, and was ordained 27 De- 
cember, 1671. In 1673 his salary was ninety pounds, one quarter in money. In 
1675 he was assisted by Ammi Ruhamah Corlet (H. C. 1670). March 5, 1676-7, 
" there was a solemn recognition of the Covenant by the Members of the Church ; and 
on the 18^ of April following a formal public renewal." In 1679 his salary was one 
hundred pounds, sixty of it in money and forty in " current pay," and he was to pro- 
vide what help he wanted. 

From the interruptions in his ministry it is supposed he suffered considerably from 
ill health. In June, 1680, the town "voted that if Mr. Minot [H. C. 1675] can be 
procured to preach once a fortnight (his year beginning in January last and to end 
next January) that he should have twenty pounds, half money and half other pay." 

The inscription upon his monument runs thus : 

" HERE LYES INTERRED Y« CORPSE OF 

MR. JOSIAH FLINT 

LATE PASTOR TO Y« CHURCH IN 
DORCHESTER AGED 35 YEARS DEC 

SEPT' Y« 16 16 80 

A man of God He was, so Great, so Good, 
His Highest Worth was hardly understood 
So much of God & Christ in him did dwell. 
In grace & Holyness he did excell. 
An honor & an ornament thereby 
Both to y® Church & y® Ministry 
Most zealous in y^ work of reformation 
To save this self-destroying generation 
With courage strove gainst all this peoples sin 
He spent His strength his life his soul therein 
Consumed wh* holy zeal for God for whome 
He lived & dy.d a kind of martyrdome 

* He sometimes wrote his name with a long i (eqoivalent to our letter j) or with a y in place of the regular 
letter i which his father and mother always used. So some descendants have caught up tnis fancy and per- 
petuated it on the tombstone just given and in varions books and pamphlets. In similar ways many of the 
pioneer names have been perrertea. 
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If men wil not lament their hearts not breake 
No wonder this lamenting stone doth speake 
His tomb stone crys repent & souls to save 
Doth prach repentance from his very grave 
Gainst sinners doth as lasting record Lye 
This monument to his blesd memory. 

Pnal. nX 6 Prov. 10. 7." 

He died 16 (though his monument states 15) September, 1680. He was succeeded 
by John Danforth (H. C. 1677). 

January 24, 1671-2, he married, at Swansey, Esther, daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Willett, first Mayor of New York, born 10 July, 1649. She died 26 July, 1737, 
and was buried at Quincy. They had children, Mary and Henry, who died young, 
besides Henry, bom 5 May, 1675, who was graduated at Harvard College in 1693 
and afterward a tutor there for a term of years; and Dorothy, bom 11 May, 1678, 
who married Edmund Quincy (H. C. 1699). [Sibley's Harvard Biographies.] 



HOAR ANCESTRY. 



Charles HoaressMargery ... 

Charles Hoare^Toaxma Hincksman. 

! 

John Hoar. Daniel Hoar. Marffery Hoar«Rey. Henry Flint. Pres. Leonard Hoar. Thomas Hoar. 

I 
Josiah Flint-BEsther Willett. 

Dorothy Flints^Edmund Qaincy. 

Dorothy Qaincy^sEdward Jackson. 

Jonathan JacksonssHannah Tracy. 

I 
Jadge Charles Jackson^Fanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonaCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

Charles Ho are (also spelled Hoar and Hore) is the earliest known ancestor of the 
line which has become so famous in America. He lived in Gloucester, England ; was 
a sadler ; is on record as credited with the "hyer of a horse for two dayes which Roger 
Lowe had to Cir[en]ce8ter when he went to bringe the souldiers towards portingate" 
in 1588, when the Armada of Spain was menacing the western part of England. He 
is also mentioned in a list of '^ all able and efficient men in body for his Majesty's ser- 
vice in the wars in the county of Gloucester" rendered in August, 1608 ; described as 
somewhat short of stature, suitable for service with a caliver, and already trained as a 
soldier. He made his will 29 May, 1632, in the usual form of the day ; made bequests 
to his wife Margery ; to his son Charles and his children Thomas, Margery and John 
Hore ; to son Thomas and his children Charles and John Hore ; to Charles Tame ; 
appoints his sons in law, Mr. Thomas Hill and Mr. Leonard Tarne, overseers. Son 
Charles executor. 
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Charles Ho are, Jr., was apprenticed (according to one of the English customs) 
to his father in 1599. He probably learned the sadler's trade first and then that of 
brewer, to which he chiefly devoted his energies in after life. If he was fourteen years 
of age when apprenticed he would have been bom about 1585. He gained a cx)mpe- 
tency and was elevated to the position, first of alderman, then of sheriff; when in this 
position the designation *' generosus " or gentleman was affixed to his name. He mar- 
ried Joanna Hincksman, as is gathered from the circumstance that he calls certain men 
of that family his brothers, in his will. Hincksman, Hinksman or Henchman was a 
good name in Gloucester and some of the name came early to New England, and were 
associated with persons of the Hoar family somewhat. The will of the younger Charles 
Hoare is a very interesting one ; he provided for his wife Joanna and his children John, 
Daniel, Margery, Leonard and Thomas ; specified the daughter as " Margery Mathewe," 
and gave a bequest to her son Charles Mathewe ; to his brother Thomas Hoare, sister 
Elinor Bailies and to brothers William, Walter, Edward and Thomas Hincksman and 
various other persons. Directs that Leonard be kept at school till he is fitted for Ox- 
ford university, indicating that he plans to have him become a minister, unwittingly 
training him for the presidency of Harvard College. Makes strong expressions of faith 
and piety. The will was signed 25 Sept. 1638. [Hist. Gen. Register, 45, 285.] 

The widely celebrated United States senator, George Frisbie Hoar, and the locally 
famous lawyer, the late E. Rock wood Hoar, are perhaps the most remarkable of the 
direct descendants of this family ; but the stock has gone into a number of other lines, 
as the Flint, Quincy, Jackson and Paine families, and has contributed to the greatness 
of a large number of distinguished persons. 

Margery Hoar, daughter of Charles, Jr., after the death of her first husband John 
Mathewe, came to this country and married in Braintree, Rev. Henry Flint ; their son 
Josiah, by wife Esther Willett, had daughter Dorothy Flint, who became the wife of 
the second Edmund Quincy, and gave Dorothy Quincy to be the bride of Edward Jack- 
son ; then through their son Jonathan Jackson and his son Charles Jackson the line 
comes down to Fanny Cabot Jackson, wife of Charles Cushing' Paine. 

There is a very fine account of the Hoar family in the N. E. Register, vol. liii, by 
Henry S. Nourse of Lancaster, from which the foregoing has principally been taken. 



WILLETT ANCESTRY. 



Thomas Willett»Hary Brown. 

Esther WiUett^^osiah Flint. 

Dorothy Flints^dmund Quincy. 

Dorothy Quincy^sEdward Jackson. 

Jonathan Jackson=Hannah Tracy. 

Charles JacksonssFanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonssCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

Captain Thomas Willett appears in New England records first as one of the free- 
men of Plymouth Colony in the list of 1633. He was about that time appointed agent 
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for the Plymouth Trading Company at their station on the Kennebec river in Maine. 
Was certainly there in 1635, as we learn from an account of him given by Gov. John 
Winthrop in his History : 

** At Kennebeck the Indians wanting foody & there being store in the Plymouth trading house, 
they conspired to kill the English there for their provision ; <& some Indians coming into the 
house Mr. Willett, the master of the house, being reading the Bible, his countenance was more 
solemn than at other times, so as he did not look cheerfully upon them as he was wont to do ; 
whereupon they went out and told their fellows that their purpose was discovered. They asked 
them how it could be. The others told them that they knew it by Mr. Willetts countenance Ss 
that he had discovered it hy a book that he was reading. Whereupon they gave over their de- 
sign." [Winthrop I, 322.] 

Master Willett was a merchant. In 1647 he was chosen captain of the military com- 
pany of Plymouth. He was also one of the Assistants of the Governor (a position 
much like that of a member of the governor's council in our state governments) in 1651 
and re-elected annually till 1665. He was then selected to attend upon the Royal Com- 
mission at New York (which had just been surrendered to the English). He assisted in 
the organization of the new government and was the first (English) mayor of the city. 
High compliments were paid him for his agreeable and capable services in all the af^ 
fairs of that province and city. 

While he was not at any time a member of the Commission of the United Colonies 
as has been stated by some writers, he was very active in the affairs which that com- 
mission considered. He carried on trading business along the coast of Khode Island 
and Connecticut and had intimate relations with both the Plymouth people and the 
Dutch rulers of New Amsterdam (New York). He appeared before the Commission 
in 1653 on behalf of the Dutch provincial government, and several times afterward. 
Governor Stuyvesant employed him as an interpreter, which shows that he had some- 
where acquired a knowledge of the language of Holland and the Belgian states. He 
displayed a peace-loving spirit and contributed much to the final solution of the very 
delicate problem of the relations of the English and Dutch on this shore. He resided 
at Swansea many years, living in friendly relations with the Indians and his English 
neighbors ; is said to have done much to allay a quarrel of local bitterness. 

Captain Willett married July 6, 1636, Mary, daughter of Mr. John Browne (Brown) , 
one of the leading men of Plymouth colony. 

She survived him and died Jan. 8, 1699.* He made his will at Seakonk, Aug. 3, 
1674, in his 64th year. It was probated 12 Aug. 1674, eight days after his death. 
He made bequests to his sons James, Hezekiah, Andrew and Samuel Willett; to sons 
in law John Saffin and Samuel Hooker; to brother in law James Browne; to his 
grandchildren Samuel Hooker's six sons and John Saffin's four sons by his daughter 
Martha ; daughter Esther Willett ; grandchild Sarah Eliot ; daughter Mary Hooker ; 
church of Rehoboth and Rev. John Myles. John Safiin, merchant, of Boston, deposed 
to the inventory 25 Nov. 1674. 

The daughter Esther (Hester), b. 1649 andd. July 26, 1737, married Jan. 24, 1672, 
Rev. Josiah Flint. 

The graves of Captain Willett and his wife, in the ancient Seakonk burying-ground, 
are marked by low, plain, substantial stones with inscriptions which were copied by 
Mr. J.P A. Howland and printed in the Hist. Gen. Register, vol. x, p. 181. 

* As this lady was a bride in 1636, she would have been but a dozen years old at her marriage if this grave- 
stone inscription is correct. It has been suggested that the date of her death may have been iSSQ. 
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[Head stone.] [Head stone.] 

1674. 1699 

Here lye** y® body Here lyeth y* body of 

of y* Wor* Thomas the vertvovs Mrs Mary 

Willett esq' who died Willett wife to thomas 

Avgst y« 4'*» in y« 64*»> Willett esq', who died 

year of his age anno. Janiary y® 8™ about y® 65**" 

year of her age anno. 

[Foot stone.] 

Who was the [^o^* stone] 

first Mayor Daughter to 

of New York the Wor" John 

& twice did Brown esq. 

Sttstaine y^ place. Deceased. 



BROWN (BROWNE) ANCESTRY. (1) 



John Brown^Dorothy .... 

Mary Brown=Capt. Thomas Willett. 

Esther WiIlett=aJosiah Flint. 

Dorothy Flint«sEdmand Quincyk 

Dorothy QuincyaEdward Jackson. 

I 
Jonathan JacksonssHannah Tracy. 

Charles JacksonsFanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jack son^Charles Cashing^ Paine. 

Mr. John Brown (Browne), called ''gent" in Colonial records, went from hid 
English home while a young man, " travelling in the low countries " — Holland and 
Belgium ; he there saw the Leyden company who had gone over for religious liberty ; 
" he took a good liking to the church," and " therefore came to Plymouth " after the 
Mayflower had made her way across the sea. Morton, who gives these particulars, speaks 
in very high terms of the man. He was chosen an Assistant (magistrate) of the CJolony ; 
his name appears on the earliest tax list extant, that of 1632 ; he was, of course, made 
a freeman of the colony ; when the aiFairs of the four New England colonies required a 
common, united action against the Indians and equally against those hot-headed men 
who were always ready to attack the Indians even on unreasonable grounds, and a Com- 
mission of the United Colonies was formed. The records of the (Commission show that 
"Mr. John Browne" was chosen on the first board, 4 June, 1645, in company with 
Mr. Thomas Prence, afterward governor of the Colony ; and Mr. Browne was re-elected 
year after year to this commission until 1655, his colleagues being often changed, and 
including the leading men of the colony. It was a high compliment to him to be con- 
tinued in this important position so long and through most exciting and embarrassing 
conditions of public affairs, too. 
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A somewhat amusing passage in the history of this commission occurs in the account 
of a meeting held at Plymouth, 2 Sept. 1652, when no quorum appeared ; on the next 
day — " Upon the 3* of September at night appeared Mr. John Browne, the other com- 
missioner for Plymouth (who alleged he was so troubled with the tooth-ache that he 
could not come sooner, if he might have had all Plymouth )« and another member of the 
commission; and the body, scrupling to act in full form, drew up a statement of the rea- 
sons why they could not act, and then made some answer to certain complaints of sa- 
chems,'' etc. Mr. Brown having to ride over from Rehoboth, not much less than fifty 
miles as the path then ran, must have paid a large price for his patriotism. He was a 
town officer and a large land holder. He returned to England before 1659, as we learn 
from a letter of Thomas Mahew to John Winthrop, Jr., and became the steward of Sir 
Harry Vane. . He came back to Rehoboth about the year 1661. 

By the followiDg extract from the records of Plymouth Court, it will be seen that Mr. John 
Browne, a principal inhabitant of Rehoboth, and for a long time one of the Govemour's Assis- 
tants, was opposed to coercing people to support the ministry, although he was willing to con- 
tribute his full proportion. 

" Whereas, a petition was presented unto the General Court, at Plymouth, the first of June, 
1655, by several of the inhabitants of the town of Rehoboth, whose hands were thereunto sub- 
scribed, desiring the Court to assist them in a way according to the orders of other Colonies 
about them, for the raising maintenance for their minister : the sum of the petition seemeth to 
hold forth that those whose hands were not subscribed contributed nothing, or so little as was 
not esteemed of, which petition occasioned some discourse about a forcible way to compel all the 
inhabitants of that town to pay a certain sum every year towards the maintenance of the min- 
ister. Whereupon Mr. John Browne, one of the magistrates then sitting in Court, and being 
one of the inhabitants of that town, and not being made acquainted with the said petition untu 
the names of the inhabitants were subscribed ; to issue the said troublesome controversy, and 
take off the odium from others, did propound that forasmuch as those whose hands were to the 
petition desired to submit themselves to a rate, that if the court would send two of the magis- 
trates unto Rehoboth to take notice of the estates of the petitioners, he would engage himself in 
the behalf of those who were the inhabitants of the said town, whose hands were not subscribed 
to the petition, that they should voluntarily contribute according to their estates ; and if any of 
them fell short in this business, he would supply that want of his own estate ; and this he 
would make good by engaging his lands for seven years in their behalf, while they staid, though 
he himself should remove from the place, which was approved of, and Captain Standish and 
Mr. Hatherly were then made choice of by the Court to see it ordered accordingly." [History 
of Rehoboth — page 46.] 

He married a wife named Dorothy ; as her age at death is given as " in her ninetyeth 
year," we may calculate her birth to have been in 1583 or 1584. Mr. Brown (as he 
spelled the name) died in the spring of 1662, according to Morton. His will, dated 
April 7, was probated along ^ith that of his son John who had but recently died; he 
gave to his grandson John Brown the house his father died in and 700 acres of land in 
the Narragansett country, also to Joseph, Nathaniel, Lydia and Hannah, the other chil- 
dren of John, 1000 acres in the same place ; to daughter Mary, wife of Thomas Willett ; 
to granddaughter Martha, wife of John Saffin ; to son James and wife Dorothy, whom 
he appointed executors. The estate was appraised at £645-1-2. 

The widow made her will at Swansey, Dec. 17, 1668 ; it was probated 29 March, 
1674. She bequeathed her estate to daughter Mary Willett and her children ; to Sarah 
Eliot, daughter of deceased daughter Sarah ; to son James Brown and daughters in 
law Lydia and Dorothy Brown and their children. 

Through the daughter Mary (Brown) Willett, mentioned in the foregoing articlei 
the line descends to the Paine family. 
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TRACY ANCESTRY. 



Gapt. Patrick TraeyssHaxtnah €k>okm. 

Hannah Tracy^Jonathan Jackson. 

JiM^g® Charles Jack8on=Fanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JackaonssCharles CiMhiag' Paine. 

Captain Patrick Tract, bom about the year 1711, as is inferred from the states 
ment of his age at the time of his death, was probably a native of Wexford, in the 
southeastern part of Ireland. Out of that seaport he sailed in early youth, in a mer- 
chant vessel, *' with the consent of his parents " ; he had various fortunes as sailor and 
officer in the mariner's life he had chosen, becoming, ^t lengthy a master and then 
owner. He made voyages to the West Indies and other foreign parts^ and traded in 
the commodities be found profitable for exchange. While in the tide of this career he 
came to Newburyport, Mass., and made his home. He opened a store and imported 
and sold merchandise, domestic and foreign. He steadfastly adhered to the principles 
of honesty and fairness till the soubriquet of " Honest Patrick Tracy *' became his 
common designation. He gained the contraated things of the proverb, ^ a good name," 
and " great riches." He is reputed to have been a skilful navigator and an honored 
citizen of large wealth. He sent vessels to almost all parts of the world, being con- 
sidered a valuable correspondent and consignee by large merchants in London, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The story of his lineage and birth and early life seems not to have interested hij9 
children enough to secure for his posterity the particulars which we now so much 
desire. The surname Tracy is an old and honorable one in England. Stephen Tracy, 
a member of the Pilgrim Church in Leydeo, Holland, who came to our Plymouth in 
1623, returned to his former home at Great Yarmouth, Eng., leaving a son John 
here, who has a large progeny. Devonshire records afibrd many items upon the Tracy 
family. London, too, gathered representatives of this family from various parts of the 
kingdom, as the following extracts from Marriage License Allegations show : 

" " July 12, 1679 ; William Tracy of Toddington, co. Gloucester, Esq. Bach', ab* 23 & M'* 
Frances Devreux, of Hollow Park, co. Worcester, Sp', ab* 20 ; with consent of the Ex'ors of 
her father's Will ; at S^ Bride's, London." This footnote is added with reference to the groom : 
" He became fourth Viscount Tracy, in 1687." 

'Muly 22, 1680. Ferdinando Tray [Tracy], of S* Giles in the Fields, Middx., Bach', 22, & 
Katherijie Keck, Sp% 18, dau. of Anthony Keck, of St. Dunstan lo the West, London, Esq., 
who consents; alleged by John Tracy, Visoonnt Bathooole in Ireland; at St Giles a^^ 
or . . . ." 

Captain Nicholas Tracy, af Newburyport, died a year before Captain Patrick, and 
left a will which contained bequests to brothers Matthew and John Tracy and a sister 
Catherine Devereux, " all of the kingdom of Ireland." There is food for thought in 
these names and dates; sometime investigation may discover very interesting facts 
respecting this man who built so good a structure, by his own diligence and probity, 
linking him with ancient and gentle English ancestors. 
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He was a vestryman in St. Paul's Church from 1743 to 1747, inclusiye, and a 
subscriber to a ^nd raised in 1743 for the purpose of providing new pews for the 
church. May 1, 1744, he was assigned two pews (Nos. 35 and 49) as his proportion 
of the number built. 

Dec. 9, 1749, he bought of Deacon Parker Noyes about fifteen rods of land with a 
dwelling-house and shop thereon, near the foot of State Street, on the southwesterly 
side of Water Street, for £4800, including also the privilege of a twelve-foot way 
leading from Water Street to the land of Joseph Arnold. [Essex Deeds, book 93, 
leaf 195.] Capt. Tracy occupied this property at the time of his decease. The house 
and other buildings were destroyed by the great fire of 1811. The twelve-foot way 
mentioned in the deed is now known as Elbow Alley. 

July 8, 1757, Capt. Tracy purchased the dwelling-house, wharf, dock, etc., owned 
by Col. Richard Kent at the time of his death. On this wharf he erected several large 
warehouses. 

In 1771 he bought the house and land on Greenleaf lane previously owned and oc- 
cupied by Rev. John Lowell. He removed the house to Temple Street, and erected 
on the site thus made vacant an elegant and substantial residence for his eldest son, 
Nathaniel Tracy.* His only daughter, Hannah, married Jonathan Jackson in 1772, 
and commenced her married life in the house on High Street, now known as the 
Dexter house. In 1778 the adjoining house, built by Hon. John Lowell, was pur- . 

chased by Mr. Tracy for the use of his son John. I 

A portrait of Capt. Patrick Tracy, painted by an unknown artist, is in the possession 
of Mrs. Patrick Tracy Jackson, No. 383 Beacon Street, Boston. A photograph of 
this painting hangs in the Public Library Building, Newburyport, and has been repro- 
duced by the half-tone process for the illustration of this sketch. The original oil 
painting is of very large size, the canvas measuring at least five feet in width and ten 
feet in height. The work is finely executed, and represents Captain Tracy standing 
erect, dressed in the costume of the period. An anchor, on which his left hand rests, 
with several boxes and bales of merchandise in the background, symbolize his career 
as sailor and merchant. 

In commercial as well as in mercantile affairs Captain Tracy was eminently success- 
ful, and maintained to the close of a long life the character of an honorable and upright 
man. 

His intention of marriage to Hannah Carter, of Hampton, N. H., was recorded in 
Newbury, Dec. 4, 1742 ; and Jan. 25, 1742-3, he was married by Rev. John Lowell, 
of Newbury. She died March 27, 1746, aged twenty-eight. 

Hannah and Vincent, the two children of this marriage, both died in infancy. 
Captain Tracy married for his second wife, Hannah Gookin, daughter of Rev. Nathan- 
iel Gookin, Jr., and Dorothy (Cotton), of Hampton, N. H., July 25, 1749. The 
children by this second marriage were: Nathaniel, bom Aug. 11, 1751 ; John, bom 
April 19, 1753, and Hannah, born April 26, 1755, who married in 1772 Mr. Jona- 
than Jackson, and was the grandmother of Mrs. Fanny Cabot (Jackson) Paine. 

Hannah (Gookin) Tracy died Aug. 20, 1756, aged thirty-three. Captain Tracy 
married, March 25, 1773, for his third wife, Mary, widow of Michael Dalton and 
mother of Hon. Tristram Dalton. She died Dec. 10, 1791. He had no children by 
this marriage. Captain Tracy died Feb. 28, 1789, aged seventy-eight, and was bur- 

*In 1865 this house was purchased bj private subscription, and presented to the city of Newburyport for 
a Public Library Building. 
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led in St. Paul's churchjard. On the monument erected to his memory is the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Underneath are the remains of 

Patrick Tracy, Esquire. 
Who departed this life 

February 28"» 1789 

Aged 78 years. 
In various and strongly Contrasted 

Scenes of Life 
He eminently shone as a man, 
A citizen and a Christian. 
His firm expectation of a future existence 
Moderated his Temper in Prosperity 

Supported him in Adversity 
And enabled him to triumph in Death. 

His will, on file in Salem, was evidently written by Theophilus Parsons, who was 
named as executor. It was dated Oct. 16, 1788, and proved April 3, 1789. By 
this will he gave to his son Jonathan Jackson and wife, Hannah (Tracy) Jackson, and 
their children " the house where I now live," at the foot of Fish Street ; to John 
Tracy and his children "the house where he (John Tracy) now lives, purchased of 
John Lowell, Esq. ; and to Nathaniel Tracy and his children " my brick dwelling- 
house in Newburyport, at present improved by my son Jonathan Jackson, with all the 
land under and adjoining the same, and all the buildings thereon, being all my land 
between Fish Street and Green Street." 

He also provided for the support of his "faithful black man Apropos," and gave 
him " the right to dwell with his family in the house now standing upon my land or 
field aforesaid by the burying place in which he now dwells, and also a right during 
his the said Apropos' natural life to improve the garden adjoining his said dwelling- 
house, which rights, free of any rent, I hereby give and confirm to him, the said 
Apropos, during his own life, and no longer." 

" And, further, I hereby enjoin it upon my children that when and so far as the 
said Apropos is incapacitated from acquiring his subsistence, and that with comfort, that 
they equally join in assisting him to render his life comfortable ; and this I expect 
from my children as they value my injunctions or respect my memory." 

April 8, 1791, two years after the death of Patrick Tracy, the land upon which 
Apropos lived, with about eleven and one-half acres adjoining, was conveyed by 
Thomas Russell to Theophilus Parsons " reserving to the said Apropos the right to use 
and occupy the said house and about one-half acre of land." [Essex Deeds, book 154, 
p. 178j. 



The old homestead, owned and occupied by Patrick Tracy at his death, remained in 
the possession of Jonathan Jackson and his children until Jan. 17, 1805, when one 
half of the land and buildings were sold to Mark Coffin for $4,500, and the other half 
to Joseph Cutler for a like sum. The deeds were signed by Jonathan Jackson, 
Henry Jackson, merchant, Charles Jackson, James Jackson, physician, Patrick Tracy 
Jackson, merchant, Harriet Jackson and Mary Jackson, singlewomen, Francis Cabot 
Lowell, merchant, and wife Hannah in her right, and John (jrardner and wife Sarah 
in her right, all of Boston (Essex Deeds, book 177, leaves 38 and 70). [" Ould New- 
bury," by John J. Currier.] 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TRACY HOUSE, 
Now Converted into the Newbubtport Library Hall. 

By S. Swbtt. 

(Newburyport Herald, Nov. 23, 1866.) 

Patrick Tracy of Newbaryport resided nearlj opposite the present Custom House, and 
was a very intelligent, prosperous and princely merchant 

He built *Uhe Tracy House *' for his eldest son. It was probably the most expensive and 
palacious house in the country, and attracted as much admiration as our present State House 
afterwards. His son graduated at Harvard in 1769, and afterwards at Yale. He was intelli- 
gent, a respectable scholar, and maintained a superb library, and was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was the first Treasurer of Dnmmer Academy, the valued 
nursery of many great men, and remained in office till 1784. He was large, robust and oomely, 
a finished gentleman of lively and sportive wit and humor. He was social with all his soul, of 
Irish unbounded hospitality, and profuse, we might say, did it not seem justified by his immea- 
surable wealth from his merchandise, and his many victorious privateers. On the beautiful 
(Kimball's) pond he maintained a barge, not much like old Charon's, though the whole scenery 
Was Elysian, to accommodate fishing and other parties of his friends and others. He was a 
perfect American Croesus. He owned an admirable farm io Newbury, where he could break- 
fast ; his ten hill farm at Medf ord, where he could dine ; and his Vassal House at Cambridge* 
Washington's Quarters, where he might pass the night. But he was as signal a Croesus in his 
unmitigated downfall, as he had been In his mifaculous elevation. On the termination of our 
RevolutioDary war he was a bankrupt, and driven into banishment for the sad remainder of 
his life, to his solitary farm at Newbury. That was secured to his family by his father. So 
universally loved, honored and respected was he by every one who ev6r knew him, that not one 
of the multitude of his creditors, great numbers of whom had heretofore striven to loan to him 
their funds, ever imagined the possibility of enforcing against him the rigid penalty of imprison- 
ment for debt. His native town, to whom his largesses had been very conspicuous, and for 
years he paid a sixteenth part of the town tax, on the motion of the distinguished William 
Battlett, readily relinquished a large debt he owed them on his failure. Mr. Tracy loaned the 
government during the Revolutionary war about $167,000. The Fates, though described as 
weird sisters, seem to have their faceiue ; the wealthy drunkard, Timothy Dexter, subsequently 
owned and occupied the Tracy and Jackson houses. 

Mr. Tracy married the greatest beauty of her day, daughter of the illustrious patriot and 
victim of our Revolution, Col. Lee of Marblehead, whose palace there was nearly as conspicu- 
ous as the Tracy House. His eldest daughter was mother of one of our most accomplished 
and distinguished officers in our recent war, Col. William R. Lee. His son Jeremiah was a 
respected Artillery officer during the war of 1812. One of his daughters yet survives at New- 
buryport, and possesses a few magnificent specimens of her father's whilom grandeur, her 
family portraits, by the unsurpassed Copley, and a few very precious specimens of art, minia- 
tures and jewelry. Mr. Tracy died in 1796, aged 45 years. 

Mr. Tracy's brother John likewise became bankrupt, but during his life resided in one of 
the two companion houses on High Street, next in grandeur to the Tracy House — ^built by the 
two friends, Jonathan Jackson and John Lowell. In the Revolutionary war he commanded a 
very accomplished independent military company in Newburyport, and served in Gen. Sullivan's 
army, in Rhode Island, as aid-de-camp to Gen. Glover. For many years he was one of our 
Port Inspectors. 

Thomas Jefferson was an intimate friend of Mr. Tracy, and wrote some poetry concerning 
him. He was a guest of Mr. Tracy for some time at his house, with his eldest daughter and a 
female slave, and they embarked with Mr. Tracy in his ship Ceres for England where Mr. 
Jefferson debarked. 
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[From the " Statement" of the Newburyport Public Library Building, p. 24.] 

In conclusion it may be said that the conversion of the Tracy House to the use of the Public 
Library is an event that our citizens may regard with just pride and satisfaction. Its location 
could not be excelled. Situated on a prominent thoroughfare of business, it is at the same time 
so retired from the noise of the street as to secure a proper degree of seclusion, and quiet to 
visitors in their use of the library. Its historical associations render its appropriation to such a 
purpose an event of peculiar interest. Built a century since, it stands a fitting representative 
of the few palatial structures which the country at that time afforded. Clustering around its 
walls, too, are memories of many who have gone from its precincts, and added lustre to the 
ancient fame of the city. Names might also be added of persons of high distinction from 
abroad, who have found beneath its hospitable roof a temporary home. 

The edifice, therefore, now blends its own measure of renown in the past with the popular 
daily life of the present ; while each will be hallowed to the distant future by the benign influ- 
ence, which, like incense from a shrine, arises from the noble work to which it is now devotedi 

Note. — This estate, although allowed of late years to fall somewhat into neglect, was formerly 
supported in a style of almost princely grandeur. The house was built by Patrick Tracy, an 
opulent merchant of that day, for his son Nathaniel, who occupied it, and through whose great 
wealth and unbounded hospitality it acquired a wide celebrity. Nathaniel Tracy was a gentle- 
man of high character and standing, contributing very greatly by his public spirit towards the 
improvement of his native town. lie married a lady belonging to one of the first families of the 
State. She was reputed to be a lady of great personal beauty, and was the daughter of the illus- 
trious patriot of our Revolution, Col. Lee, of Marblehead. Mr. Tracy was at one time the 
owner of a hundred and ten merchant-vessels, a part of which were used as letters-of-marque 
during the Revolutionary War. So Midas-like did he appear to accumulate his riches, that he 
seemed justified in lavishing vast sums to maintain his establishment in the most sumptuous 
manner. His stables were famed for containing the most spirited horses and finest equipages of 
the day ; and the grounds were the most beautiful in Essex County. In front of the mansion 
were ornamental trees which he imported from England ; and the garden in the rear, stocked 
with the choicest fruit-trees, which were also imported, was the local wonder of the time. Through- 
out the whole, there was displayed an air of aristocratic taste and luxurious habit, rivalling the 
establishments of the Dutch burgomasters of an earlier date. Mr. Tracy had an admirable 
farm in Newbury and another in Medford. He was also the owner of the Vassal House in Cam- 
bridge, which Gen. Washington made his headquarters while stationed there. 

But the close of the Revolutionary War brought sad reverses of fortune to Mr. Tracy. Brit- 
ish cruisers had seized many of his privateers ; and, through some unlucky mercantile transac- 
tions, he was stripped of his vast wealth, and compelled to retire to his farm in Newbury, which 
had been secured to his family by his father. Here he spent the remainder of his days. Dui^ 
ing his prosperity he was universally loved and honored ; and in his adversity, he retained the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

The mansion, after being vacated by Mr. Tracy, went into the possession of Hon. Jonathan 
Jackson, his brother-in-law and former business partner, who for several years occupied it with 
his family, and by his intellectual qualities and courtly manners, added to the great moral purity 
of his life, made it an attractive centre of the refined society of the period. It was the birth- 
place of his sons, of whom a contemporary writes, " Charles, counsellor at law, and judge of our 
Supreme Judicial Court; James, physician, and professor at Harvard University; and Patrick 
Tracy, manufacturer and railroad constructor, — have never been surpassed in our country in 
their professions." During the visit of Gen. Washington to Newburyport in 1789, Mr. Jackson 
loaned a part of his mansion to the town authorities for his entertainment. 

Lafayette, as guest of the town, Talleyrand, Marquis De Chastellux, Brissot De Warville, 
Louis Pliilippe, and, it is believed, other distinguished persons, partook at different times of its 
hospitalities. 

But the mutations incident to the affairs of men again brought a change in the ownership of 
this property ; and we find the house at a later period used as a hotel, kept by Jacob Cobum. 
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As sach, it became famous ; and possibly some of the copperplate engravings of it may still be 
in existence. Soon afterwards, it went into the hands of James Prince, who was at one time 
collector of the port. The house, in consequence, has become better known to the present gen- 
eration as the ** Prince House." Mr. Prince was a gentleman of wealth and influence, who, by 
his frank manners and generous disposition, did much towards reviving the early splendor of the 
house. After the decease of Mr. Prince, it went through the various vicissitudes incident to being 
rented as a dwelling-house, until it finally has been purchased and occupied for its present use. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL BRECK. 

Before the Revolution the colonists had little or no communication with France, so that 
Frenchmen were known to them only through the preju<liced medium of P^nglaiid. Every 
vulgar story told by John Bull about Frenchmen living on salad and frogs was implicitly 
believed by Brother Jonathan, even by men of education and the first standing in society. 
When, therefore, the first French squadron arrived at Boston, the whole town, most of whom 
had never seen a Frenchman, ran to the wharves to catch a peep at the gaunt^ half-starved, 
Bovp-maigre crews. How much were my good townsmen astonished when they beheld plump, 
^ portly officers and strong, vigorous sailors ! They could scarcely credit the thing, apparent as 
it was. Did these hearty-looking people belong to the lantern-jawed, spindle-shank race of 
movnseers f In a little while they became convinced that they had been deceived as to their 
personal appearance, but they knew, notwithstanding their good looks, that they were no better 
than frog-eaters, because they had been discovered hunting them in the noted Frog-pond (now 
Quincy Lake), at the bottom of the Common. 

With this last notion in his head, Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, who lived in a beautiful villa at 
Cambridge, made a great feast for the admiral and his ofllicers. Everything was furnished 
that could be had in tl)e country to ornament and give variety to the entertainment. My 
father was one of the guests, and told me often after that two large tureens of soup were placed 
at the ends of the table. The admiral sat on the right of Tracy, and Monsieur de TEtombe 
on the left. L'Etombe was consul of France, resident at Boston. Tracy filled a plate with 
soup, which went to the admiral, and the next was handed to the Consul. As soon as TEtombe 
put his spoon into his plate he fished up a large frog, just as green and perfect as if he had 
hopped from the pond into the tureen. Not knowing at first what it was, he seized it by one 
of its hind legs, and, holding it up in view of the whole company, discovered that it was a full- 
grown frog ! As soon as he had thoroughly inspected it, and made himself sure of the matter, 
he exclaimed, *' Ah ! mon Dieu ! une grenouille ! " then, turning to the gentleman next to him, 
gave him the frog. He received it, and passed it round the table. Thus the poor crapaud 
made the tour from hand to hand, until it reached the admiral. The company, convulsed with 
laughter, examined the soup-plates as the servant brought them, and in each was to be found a 
frog. The uproar was universal. Meantime Tracy kept his ladle going, wondering what his 
outlandish guests meant by such extravagant merriment. " What's the matter?" asked he, and, 
raising his head, surveyed the frogs dangling by a leg in all directions. " Why don't they eat 
them ? " he exclaimed. '* If they knew the confounded trouble I had to catch them in order 
to treat them to a dish of their own country, they would find that with me, at least, it was no 
joking matter." Thus was poor Tracy deceived by vulgar prejudice and common report. He 
meant to regale his distinguished guests with refined hospitidity, and had caused all the swamps 
of Cambridge to be searched in order to furnish them with a generous supply of what he 
believed to be in France a standing national dish. This entertainment was given in 1778 to 
the celebrated Count d'Estaing. 
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Faith Hutchiii3on=MAJ. Thomas Savage=Mary Symmes, 
1st wife. I I 2d wife. 



Abijah (Habijah) SaYage=Hannah Tyng. Sarah Savage^=Samuel Gardner. 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Sen.«Hannah Savage. Hannah Gardner=John Higginson. 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr.=Dorothy Cotton. John Higgin8on=Ruth Bordman. 

Hannah Gookin=Patrick Tracy. Joseph Cabot=Elizabeth Higginson. 
Jonathan Jackson =:Hannah Tracy. John Cabot=Hannah Dodge. 

Judge Charles Jackson^Fanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Gushing' Paine. 

Major Thomas Savage, ancestor of the Boston family, came from England to New 
England as a passenger in the ship Planter, taking passage on the 2d of April, 1635, 
as the ship's list shows. The record is : 

"Thomas Savage, taylor, 27, certified from the minister of the parish of St. Albons." 

He was admitted to the church of Boston 3(11) 1635, that is January 3d after his 
arrival. He was admitted freeman a few months later. May 25, 1636. Lechford 
has preserved notes of a sale of land 12(6)1639, by Savage and Edward Hutchinson 
of a farm at Dorchester which they had of their father William Hutchinson and which 
he had formerly bought of "Bray Rossiter, gent." Savage is also a witness to several 
documents of which abstracts are given in the Note Book as well as party to several 
transactions ; and when Lechford left the country he showed his appreciation of the 
friendship and business ability of his friend by making him his attorney " to receive all 
debts dutyes summe & summes of money & letters that are due or shall be due & sent 
to the said T. L. and the same letters to peruse & send & returne them & the said 
moneys & debts to him in money or good commodities as shall seeme good to my said 
Attorney." 

He was the fourth signer of the roll of the military company, and was early chosen 
sergeant, and passed through the office of ensign to that of captain. He married Faith, 
daughter of the William Hutchinson mentioned above and his famous wife, Anne 
(Marbury) Hutchinson, the preacher who stirred New England so much. By reason 
of his sympathy for her he fell under the suspicion of the government ; and when an 
order to disarm all who had shown such sympathy went forth he was one of those thus 
"disarmed." When she was banished he went, too; we cannot learn when he was 
married, but certainly after 1634, when Faith was admitted to the church by her maiden 
name and before the banishment in 1637. Like other adherents, however, he soon 
came back to Boston and entered into life as if nothing had happened. He was a 
merchant and did a large business. He deposed 26(9)1664, giving his age as "about 
57 years," which tallies with the record of the ship. [Essex co. Files, x, 59.] While 
in Rhode Island with the Hutchinsons he was active in public affairs ; he was one of 
the signers of the constitution and a party to the purchase of land from Indians. His 
eldest child was "Abijah," born 1 (6) 1638, whose name, by the cockneyism of the 
community, passed into " Habijah " and " Habia." The wife Faith died 20(12) 1651, 
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and he married second, 15(7)1652, Mary, daughter of Rev. Zechariah Symmes, pastor 
of the church at Charlestown. Through her child Sarah as well as Faith's son Abijah 
the Paine family received the blood of this redoubtable pioneer. By the first wife he 
had seven children ; by the second, eleven. He resided at the corner of Fleet and 
North Streets, and his tailor's shop was at the lower end of Comhill, now Washington 
Street. 

His descendant James Savage, LL.D., in his Genealogical History of New Eng- 
land, pays glowing tribute to this ancestor and shows intense animosity to all who 
criticised or persecuted the Hutchinson heroine. 

Thomas Savage was a man of high public spirit. Disgusted with the treatment of 
the majority towards Wheelwright and other friends of Sir Henry Vane, he with Gov. 
Coddington and others removed in 1638 and purchased Rhode Island. He soon re- i 

turned to Boston and was often one of the representatives of the town, and in the L 

trying times of 1665 was respected for his moderation. He was one of those who 
undertook, in 1673, to erect a barricade in the harbor for security against a fleet then 
exi)ected from Holland. Out of this barricade grew, in less than forty years, the Long 
Wharf, a small portion of which has continued ever since the property of some mem- 
bers of the family. He was Speaker of the Deputies in 1659 and again after an in- 
terval of eleven years, and in 1680 was chosen by the colony one of the Assistants, in i 
which station he died. " 

Major Savage represented Boston in the General Court in 1654-7, 1659-62, 1677 
and 1678, or ten years ; Hingham in 1663 and Andover in 1671, presiding as speaker 
in 1659, 1660, 1671, 1677 and 1678. He was an assistant in 1680 and 1681, and held 
other positions in church and state. In 1669 he was one of the founders and members 
of the Third church (Old South), and subscribed liberally towards the establishing of 
a free school in Boston. 

It was in the military aifFairs of the colony that Major Savage was especially promi- 
nent. In the war for the subjugation of King Philip, the chief of the Wampanoags, 
he was commissioned as major of the Massachusetts forces under Maj. Gen. Dennison, 
whose instructions to Major Savage concluded as follows ; " And in case the Lord 
should discuall ye General so as to take him of the service, you shall take charge 
and command of all according to the commission given him." Major Savage had 
under his especial command the troops of Capt. Paige and the foot companies of 
Capt. Henchman, Prentice, and Moseley, numbering in all about three hundred men. 
The commissary stores provided included " 2000 weight of Biskit, 40 barrels of pease 
in casks, 10 barrels of Pork, 10 kintalls of drye fish, 1 hogshead of Rumme, 6 jars of 
oyle, 4 barrels of Raisins, 1 barrel of sugar, 1 hogshead of salt and a quarter cask of 
wine.*' Provision was also made of powder, shot, flints, and "50 bushels of Indian 
corn parched and beaten to make nocake," "with 300 small bags for each man to carry 
nocake." When the expedition reached the Wampanoag villages at Mount Hope, they 
were found deserted, King Philip and his warriors, conscious of their inability to cope 
with the whites, having retreated into the Narragansett country, when a peace was 
proclaimed. The troops returned to Boston and were there disbanded, Major Savage 
resuming the care of his business. 

King Philip was soon again on the war-path, and he persuaded the different tribes 
to engage in hostilities under his direction, the Dutch supplying them with arms and 
ammunition. The frontier settlements were broken up, and military skill and courage 
could avail but little against the tactics of a skulking foe. In the spring of 1675—6, 
Major Savage was again commissioned as commander of the Massachusetts troops, his 
instructions closing with these words : " Thus committing you to God desiring his 
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presence with and protection over you, wee Remaine." That year King Philip was 
killed in the famous " Swamp Fight," and it was estimated that during the summer 
upwards of two thousand Indians were killed or taken prisoners. The Colonists, 
during the same time, lost twelve captains and more than six hundred men ; twelve 
towns were entirely ruined, and six hundred houses were burned, nearly a tenth part 
of all in New England. 

Major Savage, during the remainder of his long and useful life, was a prominent 
member of the Artillery Company, in which he did duty for forty-five years, and he 
lived to see it increase and flourish beyond the most sanguine expectations, when he 
aided in its first establishment. He was junior or second sergeant in 1639 ; senior or 
first sergeant in 1640; lieutenant in 1641 and 1645, and was captain in 1651, 1659, 
1668, 1675 and 1680, occupying that office the last time after he was seventy-three 
years of age. Nor was this all. "Five (six) of Major Savage's sons," says Whit 
man, " were members, and their posterity have many of them not only followed the 
military example of their ancestor, but have succeeded to his military honors. The 
same badge of commander, a * leading staff' or ' pike ' which was five times graced 
by the hand of Major Savage, has been transferred by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Colony, or Province, to a son once, to a grandson once, to another grandson three 
times and to a great grandson once, in addition to the * half pike ' he twice bore as 
Lieutenant, which each ' of the above-mentioned descendants * bore before he was 
elected as commander. Although the standard was not entrusted to his care as * En- 
sign,' yet several of his descendants had charge of it." 

Major Savage died Feb. 15, 1681-2, aged seventy-five years, and was interred in 
the burial-ground now adjacent to King's Chapel. His will, dated June 28, 1675, 
"the day he marched to the war," and proved Feb. 23, 1681-2, appointed John Hull 
(1660) and Isaac Addington (1652) "overseers," and his sons Thomas, Ephraim and 
Ebenezer executors. He bequeathed his property to his wife Mary ; daughters Hannah 
Gillam, Mary Thacher, daughter Higginson, H. Dinnice; sons Thomas, Ephraim, 
Ebenezer, Benjamin and Perez ; to his deceased son Habia's widow Hannah and son 
Thomas ; to the four children of Mary Thacher and to Mary daughter of daughter 
Higginson. The inventory of his estate, including several parcels of land, amounted 
to £3447. 8s. 7d., and his debts to £644. 8s. 6d. Included in the inventory was a 
" Scotch Boy," valued at £14, who was, of course, an articled servant with some time 
of service still due. 

An elegy was published " On the sudden and much Lamented Death and Expiration 
of that Worthy Grave, Pious, and Every way accomplished Hero, Major Thomas 
Savage Esq'r." Snow, in his History of Boston, p. 143, describes a colonial mansion, 
which Mr. Whitman quotes as describing Mr. Savage's home : — "We find in the prin- 
cipal houses a great hall, ornamented with pictures and a great lantern, a velvet 
cushion in the window seat, which looks into the garden. On either side is a great 
parlor or study. These are furnished with great looking-glasses, Turkey-carpets, 
window-curtains and valance, pictures and a map, a brass clock, red leather-back chairs, 
and a great pair of andirons. The chambers are well supplied with feather-beds, 
warming-pans, and every other article that would now be thought necessary for com- 
fort or display. The pantry is well filled with substantial fare and dainties, prunes, 
marmalade and Madeira wine. Silver tankards, wine-cups, and other article of plate, 
are not uncommon ; the kitchen is completely stocked with pewter, copper and iron 
utensils." 

Major Savage's grave-stone in the chapel ground says: "Died February 15, 
1681-2." 
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" 1681. Feb. 15. Major Thomas Savage one of y* lay-magistrates dyed aged 76. 
He dyed suddenly." [Bradstreet's Journal.] 

Abijah (Habuah) Savage, B.A., of Boston, merchant, born 1 August, 1638, was 
son of Thomas Savage, by his first wife Faith, daughter of William and the famous 
Anne Hutchinson. According to the Steward's Account-Books he **entred'' college 
"the 17-5-55." His quarter-bills are dated from 7-7-56 to 4-4-59, those of his 
Senior year, 3-10-58, 4-1-58-9, 7 4 - 4 -59, containing charges against "habieU" and 
" ephraham," it being the Freshman term of the latter, and " habiell " obviously meaning 
Habijah, or Habiah. The only items on the Steward's books, except repair of glass 
once, are tuition, study rent, bed making, commons, sizings and gallery room. 

Among the articles credited are " Siluer," " Indian," " wheatte," " tabacko" repeatedly, 
" Sope and peagge," " ribine," " buttens," " Cobirones," " a ferkinge of butter," " malt," 
"lace silke basse and claspes," "pepr," "a pott," "peegeand pines," " waxe," "salt," 
"thred," " a pair of stockens," "nailes," "fish," "yallow and red cotton," "ahatte," 
"starch," "siJke canwesse bockrham thred neck butten Sickell," and " commody ties " 

In his Senior year in college there were collisions between collegians and citizens of 
Cambridge, in which Savage and others participated, as appears from the following 
document preserved among the Court Records of Middlesex County : — 

"March 14, 1658 [-9] Thea* are to testify to the Hon**. Bench that wberas in January last 
there was a great disorder at Cambridge in the night and fighting betweene the scbollars and 
some of the toune, that the scbollars that offended therin (viz. Habiah Savage, Thomas Parish 
and John Hagburne) were openly censured for the same in the Colledge Hall according to the 
order of tbe generall Court. Charles Chauncy." 

He was Captain of militia, admitted to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany in 1665, made freeman of Massachusetts at the session, 3 May, 1665, and "died 
on trade at Barbados in 1669." 

The inventory of his estate, amounting to £443.17s.lid, was taken 24 May, 1670, 
and is preserved in the Suffolk County Probate archives. 

He was married by Governor Endecott 8 May, 1661, to Hannah, bom 7 March, 1640, 
daughter of Captain Edward and Mary Tyng ; she becoming, after his death, second 
wife of Major General Daniel Gookin, and dying 28 October, 1688. Of their twin 
daughters, born 27 August, 1667, Hannah married the Rev. Nathaniel Gookin of Cam- 
bridge, H.U. 1675, and Mary became second wife of the Rev. Thomas Wild, of Dun- 
stable, H. U. 1671. The Paine ancestry follows Hannah Gookin's line, through the 
Tracy and Jackson families. We have also — 

A Second Line of Savage Anoestuy. 

Major Thomas Savage married second, as we have seen on page 184, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Zachariah and Sarah Symmes. The eldest child of this second marriage, 
Sarah Savage, born June 25, 1653, married 8 Oct. 1672, Samuel Gardner of Salem ; 
their daughter, Hannah Gardner, became the wife of John Higginson. Through 
Higginsons the line descends to Fanny Cabot, whose marriage with Judge Charles 
Jackson united the two lines of Savage ancestry. 

ArxHOHiTiRS — N. E. H. & G. Reg., 1847; Bridgman's King's Chapel Burial Ground; Mather's Magnah'a; 
Savage's Gen. Diet ; Report of Boston Rec Com., 1634-1660: Savage's Winthrop; Mem. Hist, of Boston; 
Hill's Hist, of Old South Church ; Hist, of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Sibley's Harvard 
Graduates, vol. ii, page 10. 
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Margaret . . .=^ohn Hutchinson, Mayor of Lincoln, Eng.^sAnn . . . 

Edward Hutch inson=Sa8anna .... 

William Hutchin8on=Anne Marbury. 

Faith Hutchin8on=Maj. Thomas Savage. 
Abijah (Habijah) Sayage=Hannah Tyng. 

Hannah Savage=sRey. Nathaniel Gookin, Sen. 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr.=Dorothy Cotton. 

I 
Hannah GookinsaPatrick Tracy. 

Hannah Tracy ^Jonathan Jackson. 

Judge Charles Jackson^sFanny Cabot. 

J 
Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Gushing^ Paine. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century there lived at Alford in the county of Lin- 
coln, England, a family by the name of Hutchinson which was destined to perform a 
very significant part in the affairs of New England. John Hutchinson, glover, of the 
city of Lincoln, Eng., bom about 1515, was a person of much capability and so highly 
esteemed by his fellow citizens as to be elected mayor in 1556. He was buried 24 
May, 1565, and left a will mentioning his children definitely. He had a first wife, 
Margaret, and a second wife, Ann ; probably the latter was mother of his son Edward, 
born about 1554, buried 14 February, 1631, who was father of our Massachusetts 
pioneers. This Edward Hutchinson, with wife Susanna, had a large family ; their son 
Richard became an ironmonger in London and dealt considerably in Boston property ; 
Edward, another son, came to Boston and spent some years, very highly esteemed and 
possessed of considerable wealth ; returned to the mother country after dwelling awhile 
at Rhode Island ; Samuel, another son, came to Lynn and finished his life there ; one 
of the daughters of the Alford couple was Marie who united her fortunes with those of 
Rev. John Wheelwright and came hither with him to share his various experiences 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine ; the mother came with her, having been 
widowed a few years before ; and the eldest son William Hutchinson came over in 
1634, bringing his wife, Anne, daughter of Rev. Francis and Bridget (Dryden) Mar- 
bury, of Alford. 

The Marbury Family stood well among the gentry of Lincolnshire, England. 
William Marbury, Esquire, of Grisby in the parish of Burgh-upon-Bain, married 
Agnes, daughter of John Linton, Esquire ; one of their sons was Francis Marbury, 
gentleman, who resided for a number of years at Alford, in the same county, and there 
had his numerous children baptized. He afterwards took orders and removed to Lon- 
don, where he was rector of the parish of St. Martin Vintry and other charges till his 
death, in 1610. As three of his sons entered Oxford, and the rolls show their place 
of residence in all cases and their parentage in some, the identity of the father is 
definitely shown, and the "gent" of the Alford baptismal registry is demonstrated to 
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be the ^ Reverend *' of London. This corresponds to the statement by several early 
writers that the father of Anne Hutchinson of Boston was a clergyman ; but one 
writer spelled his name " Marvary," and another prefixed the christian name " Edward." 
All such clouds were dissipated by the late Col. Joseph Chester, who made a most 
thorough search of baptismal, heraldic, university and probate records, out of which 
he brought the clear facts which we here give. [See his article on Hutchinson and 
Marbury genealogy in the N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, vol. 20, pp. 355-367.] The 
arms of the Marbury family of Lincolnshire are, " A.rgenty on a fesse engrailed, gules, 
three garbs of the first." Rev. Francis Marbury married first, Elizabeth Moore ; he 
married second, Bridget, daughter of John Dryden, Esquire, of Canons Ashby, county 
Northampton, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Cope, knight. She was named 
in her father's will. Erasmus Dryden, one of her brothers, was grandfather of the poet 
John Dryden. 



William Marbury, Esq.^arA^nes Linton, John Dryden, Esq.^Elizabeth Cope, 



of Bnrgb-upon-Bain, co. Line. 



dau. John Linton, of Canons Asbby, 

Esq. CO. North. 



dan. John Cope, 
Knight. 



t, 



Elizabeth Moore^sRev. Francis Marbury, gent.=:Bridget Dryden. 

Anne Marbury= William Hutchinson. 

Mrs. Anne (Marbury) Hutchinson was baptized 20 July, 1591, and was therefore 
about forty-three years of age when she arrived in Boston. She had a good education 
and profound interest in religious themes. She also had talent for public speaking to 
a remarkable degree, and unqualified confidence in her opinions and great love of ex- 
pressing her views. With the atmosphere of a new country to exhilarate her and the 
open-minded spirit of the Puritans to give audience to any one who offered what pur- 
ported to be the teachings of the Bible, she found quick and admiring audiences at once. 
The particular tenets she taught were captivating to many, having a flavor of liberty 
and progress ; and all Boston and "the Bay" were stirred. But meantime the pastors 
and teachers of the churches felt grieved and irritated that any one should come to this 
land and attempt to teach anything without their sanction ; they had even criticised and 
the Court had punished several men before this time for too great independence of utter- 
ance ; and now this woman was still more provoking and saddening to their souls. But 
she went on in spite of the frowns and manifestoes of the clergy and statesmen, her au- 
diences overflowing the rooms where she spoke and admiring her as much as the author- 
ities opposed. When the collision came to its crisis she was banished with rancor and 
severity ; the citizens who ventured to protest and entreat consideration for her were 
held to be rebels against all authority and were *' disarmed." 

The good woman went to Rhode Island and still felt the force of the antipathy which 
she had aroused in Boston ; her second retreat in eastern New York was at length in- 
vaded by hostile savages and her pure spirit was driven from her tired body by the In- 
dian's tomahawk in September, 1643, at the still early age of fifty-two, nine years after 
arriving on this shore. How much good her magnificent faith and devout admiration 
for divine revelation might have accomplished if she had been teachable and had been 
welcomed and aided to develop wisely and work in harmony with the good people al- 
ready on the ground ! Sad perversity of earnest hearts, seeking to know and teach 
God's truth, and to honor him I 

Through all Mr. Hutchinson stood nobly by his wife, as did her brother in law, Rev. 
John Wheelwright. 
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Of the eleven children whom William and Anne (Marbury) Hutchinson had in Al- 
ford, the fourth was Faith Hutchinson, baptized 14 August, 1617 ; coming with her 
parents in 1634, she was admitted to the church of Boston within a few months, as were 
two of her brothers and a sister ; she married at some time within a couple of years, 
probably. Sergeant (afterward Major) Thomas Savage, whose history has been told 
in the previous article. [C. H. P.] 

WHiLiAM Hutchinson went with the party under the lead of William Coddington 
to Rhode Island. William Coddington was elected the first chief magistrate under the 
designation of Judge. About the first of April, 1638, the entire company, armed with 
their written constitution and their title-deed from the sachems Canonicus and Mian- 
tonomi, took possession of the north shore of Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, at a spot 
(Pocasset), where a quiet cove commanded an outlook upon the beautiful bay of Mount 
Hope, and having compounded with the sachem and Indians in immediate occupancy 
for five fathoms of white beads, ten coats and twenty hoes, began their plantation. Dif- 
ferences soon arose among the company and on April 28, 1639, the entire Coddington 
government withdrew from the fellowship of Pocasset. 

The Coddington government having withdrawn and moreover having taken the offi- 
cial records with them, it became necessary for those left at Pocasset — a decided major- 
ity of the whole — to attack the problem of civil order de novo. Accordingly on April 
SOth, to the number of thirty-one persons they signed a compact wherein they acknow- 
ledged themselves " the legal subjects of his majesty King Charles," and in his name 
bound themselves ** into a Civil Body Politic, unto his laws according to matters of 
justice." They also on the same date covenanted to be governed (according to the major 
voice) " by the ruler or Judge amongst [them] in all transactions for the space of one 
year, he behaving himself according to the same." William Hutchinson was the chosen 
Judge or chief magistrate, and with him were associated eight Assistants ; both the 
Judge and Assistants had been signers of the original compact of March 7, 1638, but 
(somewhat singularly) the Judge alone was a signer of the new compact. ... In 
their choice of Judge they recognized advanced opinions by waiting upon the man who 
had the distinction of being the husband of Anne Hutchinson. 

When a committee from the Boston church waited upon Mr. Hutchinson, he said 
very plainly that " he was more nearly tied to his wife than to the church, and that he 
thought her to be a dear saint and servant of God." 

Roger Williams said that Mistress Hutchinson, after her husband had been chosen to 
office in Rhode Island, persuaded him to lay it down, upon the opinion which newly 
she had taken up of the unlawfulness of magistracy. ( Wm. Hutchinson accepted office 
as Assistant after yielding up that of Judge, wherefore it may be inferred that his wife's 
views as to the unlawfulness of magistracy were adopted after he had become an Assist- 
ant.) He died in 1642. [Richman's Rhode Island.] 

Mistress Anne Hutchinson, in company with her husband William Hutchinson, 
came to Massachusetts in 1634. She was born about the year 1600,* and after her 
marriage lived at Alford, Lincolnshire, England, near Boston, where her husband 
owned an estate. While at Alford she was used to attend upon the ministrations 
of the Rev. John Cotton, then rector of St. Botolph's, Boston, and conceived so 
high an opinion of this clergyman's gifts of grace and powers of discourse that, upon 
his leaving for America, she and her husband resolved to follow him. She was 

• 1691. 
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a woman of unusual force of mind; and though slight of frame and not comely, 
was possessed of a magnetism of personality that was by no means inconsiderable. 
Winthrop, in words often quoted, has described her as "of a haughty and fierce 
carriage, of a nimble wit and active spirit, and a very voluble tongue," — in short, 
as an American Jezebel; and {per contra) her husband as "a man of mild temper, 
weak parts, and wholly guided by his wife." The Rev. Thomas Welde^ a typical 
Puritan ecclesiastic, alludes to Mistress Hutchinson, in his Preface to the Short 
Story of the Antinomiaixs^ as " insolent and high-flowne in spirit and speech " ; 
while the historian Hubbard dubs her *' she-Gamaliel," and Cotton Mather (anagram- 
matically), a *'Non (e) Such." We know, however, and that upon the testimony 
of both Winthrop and Cotton, that she was kind of heart, blameless in life, and more 
than ordinarily ready and skilful in waiting upon the afflicted of her own sex, — in a 
word, that she was a gentlewoman. [Kichman's Rhode Island.] 

In spite of the sympathy felt for the views of ilrs. Hutchinson by most of the mem- 
bers of the old church, what was regarded as her inconsiderate behavior at last drove 
the court to take extreme measures to be rid of her. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was first admonished, in hopes that that would convince her of 
error and persuade her to make satisfaction ; but still persisting she was finally cast out. 

The following is the record : 

" The 22"* of y« 1»' Month, 1638. Anne the wife of o' Brother Willyam Hutchinson, having 
on y® 15"* of this Moneth beene openly in Publique Congregation admonished of sundry Erro'^8 
held by her, was on y® same 22*** day cast out of y® Church for impenitentiy p. sisting in a 
manifest lye then expressed by her in open Congregation." 

Although cheerful, Mistress Hutchinson was now an outcast alike from the secular 
and religious fellowship of Massachusetts, and on the 28th of March, 1638, shook the 
dust of that commonwealth from her feet forever. She went first to Mount WoUaston, 
where her husband had owned a farm, and then by the overland route to Aquidneck. 

William Hutchinson had died in 1642. Shortly afterwards his wife — fleeing the 
wrath of Massachusetts, which at the time was seeking to subject as much of the here- 
tical Narragansett country as possible to its jurisdiction — had removed to a point 
identified in Broadhead's History of New York as Annie's Hoeck, near East Chester. 
Here in the summer of 1643, she and all her family save one daughter (sixteen per- 
sons) were murdered by the Indians, and her house and cattle burned. 

The daughter spared by the Indians was Susannah Hutchinson. She was recovered 
from captivity by the Dutch, and on Dec. 30, 1651, was married to John Cole. 
[Richman's Rhode Island.] 

While the whole of New England was distracted by a war with the Indians, Boston 
was more distracted, if possible, with religious dissensions. It has been the custom of 
writers to speak of Mrs. Hutchinson as the origin of the Antinomian troubles ; but 
that is not the true state of the case. The difliculties with Rogrer Williams were of 
the same character, and of a higher date. It is however true that Mrs. Hutchinson 
had some advantages for gaining proselytes that those who preceded her had not, and 
abilities of the most superior cast for improving them. Oct. 25, 1637. — It was soon 
found that not only the immediate family of Mr. Hutchinson fell in entirely with her 
views, but many of the best and most influential men in Boston were of her way of 
thinking in matters of religion. "And indeed it was a wonder upon what a sudden 
the whole Church of Boston (some few excepted) were become her new converts, and 
many also out of the Church. She drew also some of eminent place and parts to her 
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party." [Short Story, 34.] So completely was she master of her subject, and so 
irresistibly did she enforce her views, that she carried Cotton captive. Winthrop for 
a time wavered, but was finally rescued by the interest of Wilson, and became her 
bitterest enemy. (The Church of Boston were so displeased with the course of Mr. 
Wilson, not long after, that when he went into the pulpit near half of the congrega- 
tion would go out, — Neal.) Her brother-in-law, Mr. Wheelwright, having come 
with his family to Boston about five months previous, was fully of her opinion. Mrs. 
Hutchinson held a "double weekly lecture," to which a large number of persons con- 
stantly resorted, "to the number of fifty, sixty, or eighty at once." At these lectures 
she was able to repeat from memory the sermons she had heard preached, and as she 
went along would make her own commentaries upon them. In this manner she 
brought great numbers to her way of thinking. As soon as there was an organized 
opposition to the " new doctrines," measures began to be talked of by which a stop 
might be put to them, and the Commonwealth saved from ruin ; for it was said that 
the difference between the doctrines maintained by either party was "as great as be- 
tween Heaven and Hell." Winthrop's party do not seem to have ever had the remot- 
est idea that they could b^ wrong, or that the other party could be sincere and honest 
in their opinions. 

Mr. Wheelwright was first tried and declared guilty of sedition and sentenced to 
banishment. Many prominent persons signed a petition in his favor. Several of 
them were disfranchised and fined. 

"All these," says Winthrop, "except Mr. Wheelwright, were but young branches, 
sprung out of an old root. The Court had now to do with the head of all this faction. 
A woman had been the breeder and nourisher of all these distempers, one Mistris 
Hutchison, the wife of Mr. William Hutchison, of Boston, a very honest and peace- 
able man, of good estate, and the daughter of Mr. Marvary,* sometimes a preacher in 
Lincolnshire, after of London, a woman of haughty and fierce carriage, of a nimble 
wit and active spirit, a very voluble tongue, more bold than a man, though in under- 
standing and judgment inferior to many women. This woman had learned her skill 
in England, and had discovered some of her opinions in the ship, as she came over, 
which had caused some jealousie of her, which gave occasion of some delay of her 
admission, when she first desired fellowship with the Church of Boston, but she cun- 
ningly dissembled and coloured her opinions, as she soon got over the block, and was 
admitted into the church ; then she began to go to work, and being a woman very 
helpful in the time of child-birth and other occasions of bodily infirmities, and well 
furnished with means for those purposes, she easily insinuated herself into the affec- 
tions of many ; and the rather because she was much inquisitive of them about their 
spiritual estate." [Short Story, 33.] The above extract is made because it contains 
nearly all that is known of " the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson " until her banishment 
from Boston. Making allowance for the writer's enmity against her and his deep- 
seated prejudice, and the whole becomes very important to inquirers into the personal 
history of these times. 

The Court having disposed of several of the men proceeded to " confute and con- 
found " Mrs. Hutchinson, the account of which occupies many close quarto pages in 
the " Short Story." An analysis of the strange notions advanced on both sides might 
afford entertainment, but perhaps no great instruction in this age. It is equally un- 
important to attempt to show which party had the advantage in the controversy ; but 
for fluency and apt quotations of Scripture, Mrs. Hutchinson certainly seems to have 

• Marbury. 
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held a decided superiority over the whole court ; and when it had nothing further to 
say Mr. Cotton was called upon " to deliver his judgment " upon the matter at issue. 
He may have enlightened the parties by what he delivered, though moderns will not 
probably be able to discover in what way it was effected. (Note. — "The Court saw 
now an inevitable necessity to rid her away, except we would be guilty, not only of 
our own ruin, but also of the Gospel. So, in the end, the sentence of banishment 
was pronounced against her, and she was committed to the Marshal till the Court 
should dispose of her.") [Short Story, 43.] 

The trials and troubles which Mrs. Hutchinson met with, together with an over- 
exertion to fathom unfathomable mysteries, had unhinged her mind, and in that state 
incoherencies and contradictions could not but abound in her conversations. She thus 
became an object of pity instead of legal severity. But it was far otherwise. Gover- 
nor Winthrop issued a warrant, early in 1638, ordering her "to depart this jurisdic- 
tion " without delay. She thought at first to have gone with her brother-in-law to 
New Hampshire, but her husband and some of his friends having in the mean time 
purchased lands in Rhode Island, she journeyed thither by land. Here she resided 
until after the death of her husband, about 1642. In the meantime her family had 
collected around her, and one or two of her daughters had married. In the summer 
of the year last named Mrs. Hutchinson and her family removed into the Dutch terri- 
tory of New Netherland and settled near what is since called New Rochelle, a few 
miles to the eastward of Mr. Throgmorton's settlement, where a small river, separat- 
ing her lands from the present town of East Chester, still bears the name of Hutchin- 
son's River. In the Dutch and Indian war which raged the following year, she and 
such of her family as happened to be with her fell victims to the enraged Indians, who 
knew no difference, in their revengeful fury, between friend and foe. 

Note. — The proceeding of the Court in passing the sentence of banishment was as follows. 
The question was put to the Court by Winthrop thus : ** If it be the mind of the Court that 
Mrs. Hutchinson, for these things that appear before us, is unfit for our society, and if it be 
the mind of the Court that she shall be banished out of our Liberties and imprisoned till she be 
sent away, let them hold up their hands." Hands were all up but three. ^^ Those that are con- 
trary-minded, hold up yours." Two only held up their hands, namely, Mr. Coddington and 
Mr. Colbum. Mr. Jennison declined voting either way, and said he would give his reason if 
required by the Court. Then Winthrop proceeded : ** Mrs. Hutchinson, The sentence of the 
Court you hear is, that you are banished from out of our jurisdiction, as being a woman not fit 
for our society and are to be imprisoned till the Court shall send you away." Mrs. Hutch- 
inson then said, ** I desire to know wherefore I am banished." To which Winthrop replied: 
" Say no more. The Court know wherefore, and is satisfied." She was thereupon put into 
the custody of Mr. Joseph Welde of Roxbury, there to wait the further order of the Court. 
This Mr. Welde was brother of Thomas, who published the Short Story, 

Winthrop says (Journal I, 200) that Mrs. Hutchinson brought over with her two dangerous 
errors : 1. That the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person ; 2. That no sanctifi- 
cation can help evidence to us our justification. From these two grew many branches. 

Anne Hutchinson. The unfortunate Mrs. Hutchinson, who, when banished from 
Massachusetts for her religious opinions and factious conduct, had fled to Rhode Island, 
where she seems to have been as persuasive and bewitching as ever before, in 1642, and 
after the death of her husband, became tired of the sceptre of authority that she wielded 
over a very submissive people, and as other monarchs had done before her, abdicated, and 
retired with her family and a few servants to a place between New Haven and New York 
— a remote refuge in the heart of the deep woods. Here, this mother of the Communi- 
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tarian school of politics, that has made so much progress in America, surrounded by 
savages whom her bold heart scorned to fear, and whose friendship she cultivated with 
a faithfulness and assiduity deserving of a better fate, had erected her dwelling and begun 
to clear a few fields beyond the supposed jurisdiction of the English. Perhaps this am- 
bitious woman intended to establish here a new empire, more transcendental than Plato's 
fancied Arcadia — a spiritual superstructure upon temporal foundations, that was to lift 
its fantastic battlements high into mid-heaven. More probably, however, shocked with 
the illiberality of the age, she meant to avert forever her visionary eye from what she 
considered the tyranny of her fellow-countrymen, and in retirement fix its abstracted 
gaze upon the the wild speculations of an ideal philosophy. But an evil hand was upon 
her wherever she went. The children of the forest understood her divine mission no 
better than the General Court of Massachusetts. They stole upon her settlement, mur- 
dered her, together with Mr. Collins, her son-in-law, and all her children who were 
with her, except a single daughter, who was carried into captivity. Her servants, and 
several of her neighbors, eighteen persons in all, shared her tragical fate. The Indians 
kept on killing the Dutch, and burning their houses after this unhappy affair, as befiore. 
— Hollister's History of Conn. 
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Edward Tyng=Mary [Sears ?] . 

Hanuan Tyng^sAbijah Savage. 

Hannah SavagesBRey. Nathaniel Gookin, Sen. 

Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr.saDorothy Cotton. 

I 
Hannah Gookin«=Patrick Tracy. 

Hannah Tracy^sJonathan Jackson. 

Judge Charles JacksonssFanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonasCharles Cushing? Paine. 

Edward. Tyng comes to us with definite notes of his occupation and former residence. 
The following deed tells much of interest to the descendants of this pioneer : 

" Will. Aspinall of : Boston granted unto Edward Tinge of London March"^ the howse in the 
Come field w*** the appurtinances to witt the land, and likewise the little Clapboard bowse, in 
consideration of forty e one pownds received, and this was by a deed the 13**» of the 7 : 1636*: 

The said Edward Tinge did grant unto Will. Tmge his Brother the howse and land heere 
mentioned, w^ he bought of the sayd Will Aspinall in consideration that he bought it w"» his 
Brothers mony : and this was by deed dated y* : 12 : of Octob' : 1638 : " 

In 1638 came the "New Supply, alias the Nicholas of London, Kobert Taylor, 
Master, the merchant or undertaker, Mr. Edward Tinge, with 164 passengers, men' 
women and children." Several of the passengers died during the voyage, chiefly of 
the small pox. The Nicholas came to anchor in the inner Bay before Boston, July 3. 
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Nov. 25, 1639. Mr. Edward Tinge allowed to be an inhabitant 
Dec. 30, 1639. Mr. Edward Tinge had a grant of 250 acres at the Mount. 
May 25, 1640. M' Edward Ting may dig turf on the island among the flats by Mill Field, 

going to Charlestown. (MiU Field on Copp's Hill, about the Windmill.) 
Nov. 27, 1643. Wm. Franklin, smith, chosen Constable in stead of Edward Tynge. 
March 13, 1647-8. Chosen Townsman (selectman). 
Nov. 31, 1649. **By Samuel CoFs house, as also to Edward Tinge's wharfe shall goe a 

highway of 20 foot in breadth." 
1651, Selectman. 

July 1668 a warrant for the commitment of some of the Baptists to jail was signed by Mr. 
Bellingham, Eleazer Lusher and Edward Tyng. [Drake's History of Boston, page 792.] 

He calls himself an '* upholsterer " in a deed in 1651, showing the trade which he 
had in his youth ; he carried on much business, a large farm at Braintree, a wharf in 
Boston, goods for sale and marine ventures of various sorts, in some of which he was 
** undertaker " or commission merchant. The evidences of these are scattered through 
many records as he was associated with others. He had a brother William, as we have 
seen, who came also to Boston and was likewise much in public affairs. 

Edward Tyng was* a representative from Boston in 1661-2, and an Assistant to the 
Governor from 1668 to 1680. Held court at Portsmouth at one time. He was held 
in very high esteem by the ruling spirits of the colony. The following grant of land 
to him bears testmonv to this : 

*^ In ans. to the petition of M*" Edward Tyng, the Court, having considered of his request St 
readiness to be serviceable at all times to the good of this comon wealth, judge meete to grant him 
two hundred & fifty acres of land, to be laid out adjoyning to such lands as have binn taken up 
by order of this Court." 

This was 12 November, 1659 ; and 16 October, 1660, land was laid out in accord- 
ance with this grant by Jonathan Danforth, surveyor, " on the Northern side of Merri- 
mack River, being butted and bounded by a farme formerly laid out to M' Russell, 
Treasurer, on the southeast, the wildernes elsewhere surrounding," etc. 

This was within the territory of Dunstable ; there he spent a good deal of time, and 
there he died according to some, Dec. 27, 1681 ; Judge Sewall, recording the fact in 
his almanac diary, says he died "Sept. 28, 1681, aged 81 years"; but according to 
the deposition Mr. Tyng made in a case at Essex court Oct. 6, 1657, giving his age as 
"about 46 years," he must have been born in the latter part of the year 1610. 

"Edward Tyng's dial post," mentioned in Boston records in 1643, bears testimony 
to the mental habits of the man. He was admitted to the church 30(11)1640, and 
was admitted freeman 2 June, 1641. His wife Mary was admitted to the church 5(7) 
1640, and their daughter Hannah was then baptized, who grew to maturity and mar- 
ried Abijah (commonly called Habijah) Savage ; through her the Tyng ancestry comes 
down to the Paine family. She afterward married Maj. Gen. Gookin, and died Oct. 
29, 1688. He was buried in King's Chapel burial-ground, Boston. His burial-place 
became the property of the Waldo family. The house, brew-house, warehouse, and 
wharf in front, " My wharf against the end of the great street," i, e. State Street, 
corner of Merchants' Row, were where Mr. Faneuil had subsequently his warehouse, 
and where still later the Admiral Vernon Tavern stood. In his will, proved Jan. 19, 
1682, he speaks of his "old age." 

[Authorities.— Savage's Gen. Diet. Hurd's History of Middlesex Co., Vol. 1, pp. 738, 739 ; Savapre's Edition 
of Winthrop's History of New £ng. ; Fox's Hist, of Dunstable ; Report of Boston uec. Com.. 1834-1860.] 
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COTTON ANCESTRY. (2) 



Bey. John GottonssSarah [Hankred^rel Story. 

' 2d wife. 



Bey. Seaborn CottonaaDorothy Bradstreet. Bev. John Cotton, Jr. 

I [See pages 110-113.] 

Bey. John CottonssAnne Lake. 

Dorothy Cotton»Bey. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr. 

I 
Hannah Gookin=sPatrick Tracy. 

Hannah TracyssJonathan Jackson. 

Judge Charles JacksonssFanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot Jack8ona«Charle8 Cushing' Paine. 

Rev. Seabobn Cotton, M.A., of Hampton, oldest child of Rev. John Cotton, 
of Boston, by his second wife, Sarah Story, was born at sea, 12 August, 1633, while 
his parents were in the GriflSn, on their voyage to New England, and being named 
from the circumstance of his birth, was baptized in the First Church in Boston, 8 
September, the first Lord's Day, after they landed. 

The father, who died in December, 1652, says in his will ** And because y* south 
part of my house w°^ S' Henry Vane built, whilst he sojourned with me, He by a 
deed gave it (at his departure) to my sonne Seaborne, I doe y'fore Leave it unto him 
as his by right, and together y'with liberty of comonage with his mother in y* South 
garden, wch lyeth vnder it. He carrying himself (as I hope he will) respectively 
(respectfully ?) and obediently to his Mother." 

By the First Church in Boston " Seaborne Cotton vpon his declaration of y* work 
of Grace and pfession of faith was accepted into full Communion y® 24 of Oct., 1653." 
May 23, 1655, he became a freeman. October 7, 1655, "upon the desires of the 
Church of Weathersfield to Call him to office w"* his owne desires signified to y® ch :" 
the First Church " with on consent dismissed him to y® work and service y* 7*** of y* 
S^^ m^ 1655." After being employed there and at other places in the Colony without 
being settled, preaching probably at Windsor in the latter part of 1656, he went as 
early as 1657 to Hampton, then in Massachusetts now in New Hampshire ; for May 2, 
1657, a committee was chosen to treat with his father-in-law, "and with the Elders in 
the bay to forder the calling of M' Cotton according to former agreements ; 24 Nov. 1658 
he gave a receipt to the town for £65 "for maintenance the past year." Having aided 
the Rev. Timothy Dalton nearly two years he was ordained, says Hull, 4 May, 1659, 
though no church records during his ministry are extant to settle the question, none 
perhaps having been kept. He was the first minister in New Hampshire who gradu- 
ated from Harvard College. The town granted him a farm of 200 acres and an an- 
nual salary of £60, afterwards raised to £V0, and in 1667 to £80. Nevertheless he 
writes thus 27 Jan. 1661-2 ; "Deare Mother, I hope to see you in March, if I can get 
any cloathes to weare, and money to bring mee to you, for at present I am all most 
naked of both. However I most earnestly desire the continuance of your prayers for 
my spirituall cloathing with the white robes of the saints, and filling with the gifts of 
His spirit, who alone can fitt me for his worke, and enable mee to serve my genera- 
tion, as my never to be forgotten Father hath done before mee." 
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BRADSTREET ANCESTRY. 



Got. Simon BradstreetssAnne Dudley. 

Dorothy BradstreetssRev. Seaborn Cotton. 

I 
Rev. John Cotton=sAnne Lake. 

Dorothy Cotton=Rey. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr. 

Hannah GookinsaePatrick Tracy. 

Hannah Tracy ±=^onathan Jackson. 

Judge Charles JacksonsaFanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonssCharles Gushing^ Paine. 

SmoN Bradstreet, son of a non-conforming minister, was born at Horbling, 
Lincolnshire, in March, 1603. His father, a Nonconformist minister, died when he 
was fourteen years old, and he was committed to the care of Hon. Thomas Dudley for 
eight years following. He spent one year at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, pursuing 
his studies amidst various interruptions. Leaving Cambridge he resided in the family 
of the Earl of Lincoln as his steward, and afterwards lived in the same capacity with 



1 
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At a town meeting, 25 March, 1664, it was "voted and agreed y* those y* are will- 
ing to have their children called forth to be catechised, shall give in their names to Mr. 
Cotton for that end, between this and the second day of next month." 

June 2, 1673, Mr. Cotton preached the Artillery Election Sermon. . 

He died 19 April, 1686, and was buried 23d, '^ Being esteemed," says Cotton. Ma- J 

ther, " a thorough Scholar^ and an able Preacher ; and though his name were Sea- 
bom, yet none of the lately revived Heresies were more abominable to him than that 
of his namesake, JPelagius ; " Cotton concurring in sentiment with his father, who 
" being asked, why in his Latter Days he indulged Nocturnal Studies more than for- 
merly, . . . pleasantly replied. Because I love to sweeten my mouth with a piece of 
Calvin before I go to sleep." 

June 14, 1654, Rev. Seaborn Cotton married Dorothy, daughter of Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet by his wife Anne, the poet, daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley, and had 
several children, among whom was John Cotton, who succeeded his father in the min- 
istry at Hampton. 

Rev. John Cotton, bom May 8, 1658, H. C. 1678, was also settled at Hamp- 
ton. After preaching there a considerable portion of the time for some years and 
after repeated invitations he was ordained pastor of the church in 1696. His connec- 
tion with the church was closed by his sudden death, March 27, 1710. He married, 
Aug. 17, 1686, Anne Lake daughter of Capt. Thomas Lake of Boston, born Oct. 12, 
1663. They had eight children. Dorothy Cotton, daughter of Rev. John and Anne 
(Lake) Cotton, born July 16, 1693, became the wife of Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr., 
and contributed to the Paine ancestry through the Tracy and Jackson lines. See also 
ante^ pages 110-113. After his death his widow married. May 26, 1715, Rev. Dr. 
Increase Mather, and died at Brookline, March 29, 1737, aged 74 years. [Hist. Gen. 
Reg., 1, 325.] 
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the Countess of Warwick. He was chosen one of the Assistants of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company in England in 1629. He came over with his family in the Arbella in 
1630. He was the youngest of the Assistants who came over with Winthrop, being 
at this time only 27 years of age. He resided in Newton several years, also in Andover, 
Salem and Boston. He was the first secretary of the Colony, and one of the first com- 
missioners of the United Colonies. He was deputy governor from 1672 to 1679, 
when he was elected governor and continued in office until 1686 ; and was again at 
the head of the government from 1689 to 1692. He was in government service sixty- 
two years, excepting the short administrations of Dudley and Andros. After the depo- 
sition of Andros, in 1689, he was chosen President of the Council of Safety, when in 
his 87th year, and then again Governor, which office he held till the arrival of Sir 
William Phips with the new charter in 1692. He lived to be the Nestor of New 
England, having been born at the beginning of the century in 1603, and wanting but 
three years of completing it. He died March 27, 1697, at Salem. The Latin in- 
scription on his monument is printed in Mass. Hist. Coll. vi. 288. [See Col. Rec« 
1. 93, 118, MS.; Mather's Magnalia, 1. 126; Hutchinson's Mass. I. 18, 219, 
323, 382; U. 13, 105; Mass. Hist. Coll. xxviii. 247, 249.] He was married 
(probably in England) to Anne Dudley, daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley, when she 
was about sixteen years old. She is the most distinguished of the early matrons of 
this country by her literary powers of which proof is given in a volume of poems dedi- 
cated to her father March 20, 1642. A second edition was printed in 1678 and a 
third in 1758. She died Sept. 16, 1672, aged about 60 years. After her death Gov. 
Bradstreet married the sister of Sir George Downing. 

Anne Bradstreet, the oldest daughter of Governor Thomas Dudley, was born in 
Northamptonshire, England, about 1612, while her father was with Judge NicoUs, 
and died at Andover, Mass., September 16, 1672. She married Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, who was nine years older than herself, in 1628, and went with him and 
with her father and his family on the Arbella, to New England, in 1630. 

Anne was only sixteen years old when she married Mr. Bradstreet. They must 
have had an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with each other during the 
eight years that Bradstreet was "under the direction of" her father at Sempringham, 
in the family of the Earl of Lincoln, " the best family of any nobleman then in Eng- 
land," from his sixteenth to his twenty-fourth year. It adds another interest to the 
Church of St. Andrew's that these young people went in and out of it as we see it 
now, and may have been married within its ancient walls. Mrs. Bradstreet was the 
mother of eight children. She was the author of the first voliune of poems written in 
America, published in 1640. Both her poetry and her prose have received merited 
praise. Tyler says, "Somehow, during her busy lifetime, she contrived to put upon 
record compositions numerous enough to fill a royal octavo volume of four hundred 
pages, — compositions which entice and reward our reading of them two hundred years 
after she lived." [From Thomas Dudley, by Augustine Jones, p. 464.] 

ANNE BRADSTREET'S POEMS. 

Professor Henry Leland Chapman of BruDswick, Me., read a paper recently before the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society on Anne Bradstreet, daughter of one governor of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and wife of another, as well as the first woman poet of Boston. 

"Anne Bradstreet," he said, "who was bom in 1612 in England, was strictly and religiously 
trained, as was then the custom in Puritan households. Even from the age of six or seven 
she found much comfort, as she tells us herself, in reading the Scriptures ; and the account she 
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gives us of her own life is a simple and sincere description of what went on in thousands of Puri- 
tan households, as well as of the religious feeling out of which grew the fervor that character- 
ized Cromweirs Ironsides and the men of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

" At the age of sixteen she had bestowed her heart's best love upon Simon Bradatreet, and, 
though stricken with smallpox, she was no more troubled at it than he, and Simon, nine yean 
older than herself, married her as soon as she was able to quit her chamber. Two years after 
their marriage the young couple joined the company of Puritans who in 1630, under the lead- 
ership of John Winthi'op, sailed away to New England. They lived at Ipswich for ten years, 
and then settled at Andover. She died of consumption in 1672, and was probably buried in 
her father's tomb at Roxbury." 

In closing, the speaker said : *' We can know her only through her works. In them she 
certainly exhibits the graces of a loving mother, a devoted wife and a devout Christian ; and 
though her poetry is disfigured by the faults of her age of narrow religious thought, it is not 
without signs and glimpses of genuine poetic sensibility and taste." 

Dorothy Bradstreet, daughter of Gov. Simon and Anne (Dudley) Bradstreet, was 
married to Rev. Seaborn Cotton, as we have seen in the previous article. 



DUDLEY ANCESTRY. 



• . . • 



Capt. Boeer Dudlejaa 

I 
Got. Thomas DudleyotDorothy . . . , first wife. 

Anne Dudley =sGoy. Simon Bradstreet. 

Dorothy BradstreetssRey. Seaborn Cotton. 

Bev. John Cotton=s Anne Lake. 

Dorothy CottonssRey. Kathaniel Gookin, Jr. 

Hannah Gookin«*Patrick Tracy. 

Hannah TracyaBsJonathan Jackson. 

I 
Jadge Charles JacksonasFanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonaeCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

Governor Thomas Dudley, one of the leading founders of Massachusetts, was 
bom at Northampton, Eng., in 1577 ; he was the only son of Capt. Roger Dudley, 
who was " slain in the wars." Young Dudley was brought up in the family of the 
Earl of Northampton, and afterwards became a clerk to his maternal kinsman, Judge 
Nichols, and thus obtained some knowledge of the law, which proved of great service 
to him in his subsequent life. At the age of twenty he received a captain's commis- 
sion from Queen Elizabeth, and "served in the Low Countries." He returned to 
England, and settled near Northampton, where he was in the neighborhood of Dod, 
Hildersham, and other eminent Puritan divines, and became himself a Non-conform- 
ist. After this, he was for nine or ten years steward to Theophilus, the young Earl 
of Lincoln, who succeeded to his father's title, Jan. 15, 1619. He removed to Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, where he enjoyed the acquaintance and ministry of the Rev. John 
Cotton. He was afterwards prevailed upon by the Earl of Lincoln to resume his 
place in his family, where he continued till the storm of persecution led him to join the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, who were arranging for the founding of a colony in New 
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England. He was one of the signers of the Agreement at Cambridge, Eng., Aug. 29, 
1629, and we find him present for the first time at the Company's courts on the 16th 
of October, 1629. When John Winthrop was chosen Governor, he was made an 
assistant; and was elected Deputy Governor, March 23, 1629-30, and came in the 
" Arbella " with Governor Winthrop to Salem and Charlestown. He was continued 
in the magistracy from the time of his arrival in New England till his death, having 
been chosen Governor in 1634, and three times afterwards, and Deputy Governor 
thirteen times. He was one of the four men who subscribed their names to the simple 
covenant of the first (Congregational) Church of Charlestown which soon transferred 
itself to Boston, Rev. John Wilson, Gov. John Winthrop, Isaac Johnson, Esq., being 
his associates. Other men and women subscribed the next day and the church soon 
embraced the majority of the settlers. In 1644 he was appointed the first "Sergeant 
Major-General" of the Colony. He was the principal founder of Newtown, now 
Cambridge, and was very desirous to have it made the metropolis. In 1635 he re- 
moved to Ipswich and built a house, but sold it to Mr. Hubbard and removed to 
Roxbury, where he passed the remainder of his life. He died July 31, 1653, in his 
77th year. 

He married first, in England, Dorothy , " a gentlewoman whose extraction 

and estate were considerable," says Cotton Mather. She was buried Dec. 27, 1643, 
and he married April 4, 1644, Katharine (Deighton), widow of Samuel Hagborne, 
who survived him, and married Rev. John Allen, of Dedham. His son, Joseph Dud- 
ley, was Governor, and his grandson, Paul Dudley, Chief Justice of the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay. 

His eldest son, Samuel Dudley, married Mary, daughter of Gov. Winthrop, and 
his daughter Anne Dudley, the poetess, was married to Gov. Simon Bradstreet. 
[See Mather's Magnalia I, 120-123 ; Hutchinson's Mass. I, 14, 183; Savage's Win- 
throp I, 50 ; Morton's Memorial, p. 255 ; Young's Chronicles of Mass. ; Dudley's 
Letter to the Countess of Lincoln is given in these Chronicles ; in a note at the close 
of it Mr. Young says : Dudley's Letter, the most interesting as well as authentic 
document in our early annals, first appeared in print at Boston, in 1696, in a 16mo 
volume of 56 pages, entitled, " Massachusetts, or the First Planters of New England, 
the end and manner of their coming thither, and abode there ; in several epistles."] 

The preceding article shows how this family is connected with the Paines. 



LAKE ANCESTRY. 



ThomM LakessMaxy Goodyear. 
Bey. John Cottona=Anne LakeasRev. Increase Mather. 
Dorothy CottonarKey. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr. 
Hannah GookinasPatrick Tracy. 

Hannah Tracy^^onathan Jackson. 

Judge Charles Jacksona^Fanny Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jacksons^Charles Cnshing^ Paine. 

Capt. Thomas Lake, son of Richard Lake, Esq., of Erby, County Lincoln, Eng., 
bom in 1615, came from London to New Haven at an early day, and there married 
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Mary Goodyear, daughter of the deputy governor of that colony, Mr. Stephen Good- 
year. He came to Boston ; was admitted a freeman in 1641 ; was selectman from 
1658 to 1676 ; an eminent merchant, and member of the Second Church. In 1655 
Capt. Thomas Lake signed an anti-tariff petition to the General Court for the reduction 
of duty on malt. — Drake, page 340. He owned land and lived in Elbow Alley, from 
Ann otreet to Cross Street. He purchased in 1654, &om John Kichards, half of 
** Arousick '* Island, in the Kennebec River, where he occasionally resided, and for 
many years had a trading house, near which he was killed by the Indians, against 
whom he had commanded an expedition. His bones remained long unburied, but 
were afterwards discovered and deposited on Copp's Hill. His epitaph says : **An 
eminently faithful servant of God, and one of a public spirit," ^ was prevk)usly slain 
by the Indians at Kennebec, August 14th, 1676, and here is interred, March 13th 
following.** His inventory amounted to nearly twenty-five hundred pounds. 

He was third sergeant of the Artillery Company in 1654, ensign in 1660, lieutenant 
in 1661, and captain in 1662 and 1674. His daughter Anne was the wife of Key. 
John Cotton, and afterwards of Bev. Increase Mather, whom she also survived. 



AvTH0BiTiB8.~N. £. H. & 6. Reg. 1849, 1850, 1801 , 1871 ; Mather's Magnalia, Copp's Hill Burial Ground, 
by Bridgman. " [1676-7'] March 13. Capt. Lake, the Remainder of his Corps, was hononblj baried." 
[Sewall's Diary, Vol. I, p. 38. Hist, of An. and Uou. Artillery Co.] 

Manuscripts in possession of J. W. Thornton, Esq., show that Capt. Lake was 61 
years of age at his death, as bj original deposition in possession of Mr. Thornton. 
The pedigree of the family is traced to John Lake of Normanton, County of York, 
1286. Browning, in his *^ Americans of Boyal Descent," carries the pedigree back to 
Charlemagne and King Alfred The Great. 



THOMAS LAKE. 

[From Drake's IIistobt of Boston, Page 422.] 

The war still continued to the eastward of the Piscataqua River ; and thoagh more remote 
from Boston than it had hitherto been, yet its calamities fell heavily upon it. Among its losses 
none was perhaps more deeply deplored than that of Capt. Thomas Lake. He was in the 
service early in the war ; but, from the importunity of friends, probably, and having large pos- 
sessions in Maiue, he went there and kept a fort on Arowsick island. His fort was surprised 
early on the morning of the 14th of August, 1676, when with several others he was killed. 
He was joint owner of that island with Capt. Thomas Clarke of Boston ; and there was an 
arrangement between them to reside thene at alternate seasons. It was not his turn to be there 
at this time, but he was persuaded to go, probably to accommodate Capt. Clarke. He was not 
killed in the fort, but with several others escaped from it, and passed to another island. Being 
pursued and overtaken by the Indians, he was shot down, and it was for many months unknown 
to his friends whether he were killed or carried into captivity. However, after a cruel and 
agonizing suspense of seven months, his body was discovered and brought away. It was in- 
terred at Copp's Hill, where a monument is still to be seen with an appropriate inscription. 

Such was the end of the discreet and worthy Capt. Thomas Lake, of Boston ; " That good 
man," says Mr. Hubbard, " who might emphatically be so termed, in distinction from them that 
may truly be called just men, and no more." He left a family residing in Boston, and Mr. 
John Lake, also of Boston, was his brother. This brother, one monUi after the capture of 
Arowsick, thinking that possibly the Captain was still alive, and held in captivity among the 
Indians, petitioned the General Court in favor of the noted Indian chief, Sagamore Sam, then 
in jail under sentence of death. He requested that, instead of putting the Sachem to death, 
he might be held as a hostage for his brother ; but the Court did not regard his prayer, and 
Sam was hanged *' at the town's end." 
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Capt. Lake belonged to the emiDent family of Lake in Erby, in the County of Lincoln, son 
of RicbaiKl Lake, Esq., n yoitnger brother of Sir Edwai'd Lake, who received sixteen wounds 
in sustaining the desperate cause of his master, under Prince Rupert, at Edge Hill. Sir Bibye* 
Lake, whose name occurs in the early history of Maine, was grandson of Capt. Thomas Lake, 
which accounts for his claims of lands in Maine. He was son of Thomas, Jr., wha'was born in 
Boston, but finally returned to England, and was a barrister of the Middle Temple, and died 
in 1734. Anne, daughter of Capt. Thomas Lake by his wife Mary Goodyear, mafried ftrst John 
Cotton of Hampton, and secondly the Rev. Licrease Mather of Boston* [See preyious pages.] 
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GOODYEAR ANCESTRY. 






Dep. GoY. Stephen Goodjear^s 

Ma]^ Goodjear=Capt. Thomas Lake. .. >«* J 

BeT. John CottOQ^sAnne LakessBeT. Increase Mather. f ' 

Dorothy eolton=:Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr. - t <^«. 

I 
Hannah Gookin=«Fatrick Tracy. 

Hannah Tracyss Jonathan Jacksoii. . 

I 
Jndge Charles Jackson^Fanny Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^aCharlfif Goihing^ Paine. 

Deputt-Governob Stephen Goodyeab, an early magistrate of "^ew Haven 
Colony, and one of its wealthiest and most enterprising citizens, became a resident 
there in 1637. He was chosen deputy-governor in 1641 and continued po hold the 
office until 1650. In 1653 he united with others in the purchase of a large tract of 
land on the Housatonic River, at a place called Faugasset (now Derby). His wife 
embarked for England on board Mr. Lamberton's ship, in January, 1647, and was 
never heard of afterwards. Governor Goodyear died in London in 1657. [From 
Hollister's History of Connecticut.] 

Besides these who were related to Davenport, as his former parishioners .... 
several citizens of London joined the company . . . There is more or less au- 
thority for including in such a list the names of Stephen Goodyear, etc. 

In the schedule of April, 1641, we find his name : 

Rates 
Land Land yearlr 

Persons in the First In the In the Second paid for 

Numbered. Estates. Dtvision. Neok. Meadow. Division. Land. 

Stephen Goodyear 9 1000 72^ 14^ 54^ 218 9.19.02 

Next west of Mr. Gregson lived Stephen Goodyear, another of the London mer- 
chants originally associated together for the commencement of a plantation in New 

* Sir Edward Lake's wife was Annie Bybie. Hence tbe name of Bybie was given to this grandson of Capt. 
Thomas Lake who also inherited the title of Sir Edward, Sir Edward leaving no heir. 

It is statedin the grant of Arms to Sir Edward Lake, to be seen in " The English Baronets," IIT, 130-2. 
Edition 1727, 4to — ** Where (at Edge Hill) he received sixteen wounds, to the extreme hazard of his life> and 
his left arm being then disabled by a shot, he held his bridle in his teeth." Sir Edward died 1674. 
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England. Here he was engaged in foreign commerce, sometimes in company with 
Eaton, Mulbon and Grregson, and sometimes adventaring largely on his individual 
responsibility. Having lost his first wife in Lamberton's ship, he married the widow 
of Lamberton, thus uniting two families in one home with advantage to the children 
of each. Second only to Eaton in the colonial government, his absence in England 
when Eaton died was a sufficient reason why he was not then advanced to the chief 
magistracy ; and his death in London not long afterward brought his useful and honor- 
able career to an end. 

Stephen Goodyear, who in the prosecution of commerce between the towns often 
visited Fort Amsterdam, purchased there of the Dutch governor a ship called the 
^ ZwoU,** to be delivered in the harbor of New Haven 

The first mention of commerce between New Haven and Barbadoes occurs in a 
letter written by Deputy-Governor Goodyear, advising Governor Stuyvesant of the 
delivery of beef, which Goodyear had contracted to deliver upon demand, probably in 
payment for the ship which the Dutch governor had sent to him at New H^ven. The 
Dutch commissary having come for the beef at a time inopportune for Goodyear, the 
latter writes : " I was necessitated to furnish a great part out of what I had provided 
for the Barbadoes ; but my endeavors are and shall be to my utmost to perform my 
covenants in all things. I desire we may attend peace and neighborly love and cor- 
respondency one with another." This letter, dated Nov. 22, 1647, must have been 
written at a very early period in the history of the trade with Barbadoes ; for sugar, 
the principal product of that island, began to be exported to England, in 1646. . . . 
In 1651 Mr. Goodyear sold Shelter Island, which he had owned about ten years, 
for sixteen hundred pounds of good, merchantable, muscovado sugar. 

At a general court for the town of New Haven held on the 16th of March, 1655 : 
**The town was informed that the occasion of this meeting is to let them under- 
stand how things are at present concerning Delaware Mr. Goodyear 

said, notwithstanding the discouragements from the Bay, if a considerable company 
appear that will go, he will adventure his person and estate to go with them in that 
design .... After much debate about it, it was voted by the town in this 
case, that they will be at twenty or thirty pounds charge ; that Mr. Goodyear, Ser- 
geant Jeffrey and such other, as they may think fit to take with them, may go to 
Delaware," etc. The project for establishing a plantation at Delaware Bay was never 
carried into execution. 

An attempt was made at New Haven to establish a direct trade with the mother- 
country A company was formed in which apparently all who were able 

to help, took more or less stock. This company called "The Ship Fellowship," 
bought or built a ship which they made ready for sea in January, 1646. She was 
chartered for a voyage to London, by another association, called **The Company of 
Merchants of New Haven." The company of merchants consisted of " Mr. Theophilus 
Eaton (now governor), Mr. Stephen Goodyear, Mr. Richard Malbon, and Mr. 
Thomas Gregson." 

Dr. Bacon has graphically depicted the departure of the vessel, and the solicitude 
felt for her safety by those whom she left behind : 

*< In the month of January, 1646, the harbor being frozen over, a passage is cut through the 
ice, with saws, for three miles ; and the great ship on which so much depends is out upon the 
waters and ready to begin her voyage. Mr. Davenport and a great company of the people go 
out upon the ice to give the last farewell to their friends. The pastor in solenm prayer com- 
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mends them to the protection of God, and they depart. The winter passes away. Vessels 

from England arrive on the coast, hut they hring no tidings of the New Haven ship 

At last anxiety gradually settles down into despair In November, 1647, their 

estates are settled, and they are put upon record as deceased." 

Winthrop writes in the following June : 

" There fell a sad affliction upon the country this year, though it more particularly concerned 
New Haven and those parts. A small ship of about one hundred tons set out from New 
Haven m the middle of the eleventh mouth last (the harbor being then so frozen as they were 
forced to hew her through the ice near three miles). She was laden with pease and some 
wheat, all in bulk, with about two hundred West India hides, aud store of beaver and plate, so 
as it was estimated in all at five thousand pounds. There were in her about seventy persons, 
whereof divers were of very precious account, as Mr. Gregson, one of their magistrates, the wife 
of Mr. Goodyear, another of their magistrates (a right godly woman). Captain Turner, Mr. 
Lamberton, master of the ship, and some seven or eight others, members of the church there. 
The ship never went voyage before, and was very crank-sided, so as it was conceived she was 
overset in a great tempest which happened soon after she put to sea, for she was never heard 
of after." 

Two years aflerward, that is in June, 1648, he writes, as if the news had just 
reached him : 

" There appeared over the harbor at New Haven, in the evening, the form of the keel of a 
ship with three masts, to which were suddenly added the tackling and sails, and presently after, 
upon the top of the poop, a man standing with one hand akimbo under his left side, and in his 
right hand a sword stretched out toward the sea. Then from the side of the ship which was 
from the town a great smoke which covered all the ship and in that smoke she vanished away ; 
but some saw her keel sink into the water. This was seen by many, men and women, aud it 
continued about a quarter of an hour." 

In December, 1645, "it was ordered that wampum shall go for current pay in this 
plantation in any payment under twenty shillings, if half be black and half be white ; 
and in case any question shall arise about the badness of any wampum, Mr. Goodyear 
shall judge if they repair to him." 

Mr. Goodyear's farm was north of the town, and in the neighborhood of Pine 
Kock. 

Iron works were projected as early as 1665. John Winthrop, jun., interested in 
mining, and Stephen Goodyear, interested in every enterprise which promised to be 
advantageous to New Haven, united in setting up a bloomery and forge at the outlet 

of Saltonstall Lake After two or three years, Goodyear having died, 

and Winthrop having ceased to think of New Haven as a place of residence, the works 
were leased. Iron continued to be made for some years, but the institution did not 
fulfil the hopes of its projectors or of the public. 

In each plantation there was a building in which the church assembled for worship. 
It was built and owned by the proprietors of the plantation, and was used for meetings 
of the General Court as well as of the Church. Having this double design, it was not 
called a church or a church-house, as an edifice used only for church services would 

naturally be denominated, but a meeting-house The first seating which 

is recorded (in New Haven) placed only proprietors and their wives. The second 
was more liberal, including apparently all heads of families, but with the exception of 
"Mr. Goodyear's daughters," no unmarried women. 
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In October, 1651 : — The secretary was desired to speak with Mr. Goodyear to 
use some means to bring the school master hither, who, they hear, is eooung, bat 
wants transportation. 

It was designed from the beginning, that " a small college should be settled in New 
Haven." In laying out their town the freemen reserved the tract called " Oyster-shell 
Field *' ** for the use and benefit of a college," and in March, 1648, directed a comoiittee 
empowered to dispose of vacant lots, " to consider and reserve what lot they shall see 
meet and most commodious for a college, which they desire may be set up as .soon as 
their ability will reach thereunto." The subject had been brought before the General 
Court for the jurisdiction, at least as early as 1652 ; for the town of Guilford voted in 
June of that year : 

*^ That the matter about a college at New Haven is thoaght to be too great a charge for as 
of this jurisdiction to undergo alone, especially considering the unsettled state of, New Haven 
town, being publicly declared from the deliberate judgment of the most understanding men to 
be a place of no comfortable subsisteuce for the present inhabitants there ; but if Connecticut 
do join, the planters are generally willing to bear their just proportions for erecting and main- 
taining a college there. However, they desire thanks to Mr. Goodyear for his proffer to the 
setting forward of such a work." 

The records of the jurisdiction for that year having been lost, we are indebted to an 
allusion to this offer twelve years afterward by Mr. Davenport in some remarks in a 
town meeting, for the knowledge that the offer of Mr. Goodyear alluded to by the 
Guilford people was an offer to give his house and home-lot for the use of the college. 

The time was not ripe, however, for setting up a college. 

As Eaton had been elected to the chief magistracy annually from the institution of 
the Colonial government, so Stephen Goodyear had been with equal regularity chosen 
deputy-governor. Naturally he would have succeeded to the place vacated by the death 
of Eaton ; but his absence on a visit to England obliged the freemen to look elsewhere 
for a chief magistrate. At the court of election in the following May, Francis New- 
man, who had for some years been secretary of the jurisdiction, was chosen governor, 
and William Leete, deputy-governor. Mr. Davenport writes to his friend the younger 
Winthrop : — 

" The last election day was the saddest to me that ever I saw in New Haven, by our want of 
him whose presence was wont to make it a day of no less contentment than solemnity. Being 
weary after my sermon, I was absent from the court. The first news that 1 heard from thence 
added to my sorrow, for I beard that Mr. Goodyear was wholly left out in the choice of magis- 
trates ; whereas I had been secure, thinking they purposed to choose him governor. But the day 
following, upon inquiry into the cause of it, I received such answer as cleared unto me that it 
came to pass, not by any plot of men, but by the overruling providence of God. For the proxies 
generally voted for Mr. Goodyear to be governor and Mr. Leete deputy, and none of them gave 
their votes for Mr. Goodyear to be deputy governor if the former failed, nor to be magistrate, 
but put in blanks to both, taking it for granted that he would be chosen governor. But before 
they proceeded to election, some of the deputies of the court propounded and urged the neces- 
sity of great expediency, in respect of our condition at present, of having the governor present 
among us. Hereunto the freemen generally consented ; and hereby the election fell upon Mr. 
Newman to be governor, and Mr. Leete deputy-governor, for this year. To this latter the 
proxies for the most part concurred, and most of the present freemen. The votes of the present 
freemen and some few proxies carried the election for governor to Mr. Newman by plurality of 
votes, which he strongly refused ; but importunity of many in the court at last overcame him to 
accept it, and some of Mr. Goodyear's friends spoke earnestly, when these two were chosen, to 
hinder his being chosen to magistracy, alleging such reasons as they^had.*' 
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Mr. Goodyear was so generally regarded as second only to Gov. Eaton in all quali- 
fications requisite for the chief magistracy, that, if he had lived to return, he would prob- 
ably have been called, as soon as an election occurred, to the high position for which his 
only disqualification in May, 1653, was absence from the Colony. His death occurred 
in London, not long afterward ; the melancholy tidings of it having been received be- 
fore the 20th of October, at which date proceedings were commenced for the settlement 
of his estate. [History of the Colony of New Haven, by Edward E. Atwater.] 

Gov. Stephen Goodyear had, by lus wife whose name has not come to us, a daugh- 
ter Mary Goodyear, who became the wife of Capt. Thomas Lake. 



CABOT ANCESTRY. 



Frangois Cabot=Sazanne Gruchy. 

John (Jean) CabotssAnna Home. 

I 
Joseph Cabots^Elizabeth Higginsou. 

John Cabot= Hannah Dodge. 

Fanny Cabots=Charles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonssCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

John Cabot. Some time in the latter half of the 17th century Frangois Cabot of 
St. Trinity, a large land owner and wealthy man in the Island of Jersey, married 
Suzanne Gruchy (of the same family as Marshall Grouchy). In 1677 a son of theirs 
named George was baptized in St. Helier*8 church, whose records show that three years 
later another son received the name of Jean (the French equivalent of John). There 
was also an older son named Frangois whose baptism is not recorded. About 1699, the 
registry of deeds at St. Helier's bears witness that the three sons just named sold a large 
amount of real estate ; and soon afterwards, apparently, they emigrated to Massachu- 
setts. 

John Cabot, the youngest of the three emigrant brothers, came to Salem about 1700 ; 
and like his brother George made a fortunate marriage.* He married, Oct. 29, 1702, 
Hannah Home, or as it came to be written, OrnCy who belonged to one of the prominent 
Essex families of the earliest English immigration. The earliest public record we have 
found respecting John Cabot in this country is that of this marriage. He bought land 
after that date at several times, and is described in the deeds as '* shopkeeper " and 
" merchant." He prospered greatly in business, became a leading merchant, and built 

* George Cabbott and wife Abigail resided in Boston and their children are recorded there from 1702 onward. 

The following document recorded in Essex Deeds xvi, 24, is a valuable chain of evidence to connect the 
American Cabot family with their ancestral home. The island of Jersey, inhabited by persons of French blood 
and language, was in the seventeenth century under English sovereignty, and a part of the county of SoutJi- 
ampton (called also Hampshire, Hants and Hantshire) : — 

** Joshua Basson of Beverly in the county of Essex in the province of the Massachusetts Ba^ in New England 
Joyner formerly of y« Island of Jersey in Hantshire in y« Kingdome of England, for and m consideration of 
the sum of twenty-rour pounds currant money of New England and three hundred twenty four Livers the New 
England money to be well and truly paid unto Kichard Dumararg Gent : of sd. Island together with the Intrest 
of the same that may be due .... have bargained sold and doe by these presents give Grant bargain Sell 
alien assign Sett over and Coniirme nnto George Cabbot of Boston in the county of Suffolke and province 
aforesd Joyner lately of said Island alsoe, two fuu Quarters of Wheat in one Sum that is to say the yearly rent 
of two Quarters of wheat to be had and received Anualy out of the Estate fallen to me by the death of my 
mother Elizabeth Fall alias Basson which Estate is Scittuate lying and being in Jersey aforesd in the hands of 
the sd Mr. Richard Damareg. To have and to hold," etc. Dated 2 Nov. 1702. 

Made before Mr. Robert Hale at Beverly. 
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hinieelf a goodly house in Salem. Indeed we have a right to believe that John Cabot 
brought a considerable amount of property with him to his new home. He had nine 
children. 

*^ John Cabot of Salem, merchant," with '* his wife Hannah Cabot " signed a deed 27 
Feb. 1739, of a tract of land in Salem, and they together and she separately after his 
death down to the year 1761, signed their names to numerous tranters of property. 
Their eldest son John was a physician and the father gave him a house adjoinin^^ the 
paternal mansion. Francis and Joseph were merchants. Joseph, the only one of the 
children of that first family whose birth is not recorded, is believed to have been a little 
younger than Francis (who was born May 22, 1717). 

** John Cabot of Salem, merchant," made his will 4 March, 1741-2, which was proved 
June 12, 1742 ; he bequeathed his large property to his wife ** Anna," making her and 
^ brother Joseph Orne " and *' son John Cabot " executors ; to sons John, Francis and 
Joseph ; to three children of deceased daughter Esther Higginson, three children ot 
deceased daughter Mary Sewall, and to daughters Margaret Gerrish and Elizabeth 
Cabot. 

Joseph Cabot, the youngest son of this numerous family, entered into business with 
his father and was equally prosperous. He remained in Salem and married Elizabeth 
Higginson, a descendant in the 5th generation from Kev. Francis Higginson, the first 
minister permanently settled in the Massachusetts Bay Colony.* Nine sons and two 
daughters were the fruits of this marriage. Although Joseph Cabot was esteemed a 
w^ealthy man, his property when divided among the widow and nine children yielded but 
six hundred pounds to each of the younger ones. 

Joseph Cabot died Dec. 8, 1767. He married, March 30, 1744, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Higginson, Jr., by his wife Buth Boardman. Their son 

John Cabot, bom Jan. 14, 1744-5, Harvard College 1763, died Aug. 28, 1821 ; 
married Hannah, daughter of George and Lydia (Herrick) Dodge, and had daughter 
Fanny Cabot who married Judge Charles Jackson. 

The First Cotton Mill in this Country was established at Be verly, in this State, in 1787, 
by John Cabot. It struggled along until 1790, and was then compelled to ask aid from the legis- 
lature. The petidoners say : — 

^' The general use within the United States of imported cotton goods is well known to this coart. 
It may be necessary to suggest for their reflection, that articles of this extensive consumption 
among ns have been provided by foreigners, whose commerce we have thus encouraged, and that 
in this, as in other instances, we have been draining our country of a circulating medium to con- 
tribute to the wealth and populousness of Great Britain." ^' The raw material is procured in 
exchange for flsh, the most valuable export in the possession of this State, and at this time in 
great need of encouragement. It must be evident that the cod fishery will be essentially encour- 
aged by extending the demand for the imports to be obtained by it." 

In answer to this petition *' Tour committee therefore report, as their opinion, that the petition- 
ers have a grant of one thousand pounds, to be raised in a lottery, on condition that they give 
bonds that the money be actually appropriated in such a way as will most effectually promote 
the manufacture of cotton piece goods in the Commonwealth." 

The evidence is conclusive that cotton spinning, other than the hand-card and one-thread wheel, 
was carried through its first struggles by the Beverly Company. Rhode Island received her 
patterns of machinery, and the mode of operating it, from Beverly. Both were indebted to for- 
eign emigrants for instruction in spinning and weaving. [From *< Old Residents* Historical As- 
sociation " ; sketch of F. C. Lowell.] 

* Rev. Francis Bright, secured bv t}ie Company for New England, was engaged in England 2 Feb. 1628t8; 
came to Charlestown, remained a snort timci and returned to England. 
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HORNE (ORNE) ANCESTRY. 



Dea. John HoTne»BAim , first wife. 



Joseph UornesAnna Thompson. Elizabeth HomeaBOeorge Gardner. 

I 



i 



Samuel GardnertsElizabeth Brown. 
Anna Hbme»John Cabot. John HigginsonaiHannah Gardner. 

John Hif^ginson^BsBath Boardman. 

Joseph Cabot»£lizabeth Higginson. 
John CabotssHannah Dodge. 

Fanny CabotsaCharles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Cashing' Paine. 

John Horne, a carpenter, was a resident of Salem very early, probably before 
1630. He was a member of the church and a deacon in the beginnings of the town- 
life ; for he was one of those who were admitted to the dignity of freemanship in the 
colony at the Court, 18 May, 1631, the first occasion when that honor was conferred. 
Bentley says that in 1680 he requested that two deacons might be chosen to assist him, 
because he had been ** in that office about fifty years." He was on a committee of the 
General Court in 1638. [Essex Court Files.] His "wife Ann" was a member of 
the church before 1636, — our oldest list — and his [second] "wife Frances" was ad- 
mitted 30(1)1656. She joined him in a deed of land in 1659. He testified in a case 
in court in 1662, giving his age as about 60 years, which would place his birth about 
the year 1602. The earliest baptism of a child of his contained in the partial records 
which have come down is that of " Kecompense," 25(10)1636. 

In his will, dated 8 Oct. 1679, and probated 25 Nov. 1684, he— "being aged"— 
made bequests to his sons John, "Symond" (Simon) Joseph and Benjamin; daugh- 
ters Elizabeth Gardner, Jehoadan Harvey, Mary Smith and Ann Felton. The Paine 
family is interested in two (5f these children, as we shall see. 

Joseph Hobne, one of the sons of the good deacon, was probably a child of the 
first wife, Ann. He was a citizen of Salem of good property and reputation. He 
wrote his name Home, as his father had done, though other people often dropped the 
H. He married, we are informed, Anna Thompson. (Edmund or Edward Thompson, 
of Salem, member of the church in 1638 and proprietor there and at Wenham; his 
daughter Anna Thompson was baptized 4(5) 1647. ) Joseph Home and his wife "Anne " 
sold land in Salem, April 17, 1704. [Essex Co. Deeds, 17, 83.1 Their son 
Joseph Home (Ome) Jr. was one of the executors of John Cabot's will in 1741, and 
mentioned his "sister Cabot" in his own will in 1742. 

Elizabeth Hobne, another child of Deacon John Home, married George Gardner, 
of Salem, and through her daughter Hannah Gardner, who married John Higginson, 
this stock descends to the Cabot and then to the Paine family. 
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HIGGINSON ANCESTRY. 



Bey. Francis HigfrinsonssAnne • • . 

I 
Bey. John Higginsonss Sarah Whitfield. 

John Higginsonai Sarah Savage. 

John HigginsonssHannah Gardner. 

John HigginsonssRath Boardman. 

Elizabeth HiggineonssJoseph Cabot. 

John<!.bot-Hann^Dod«e. 

Fanny CabotaaCharles Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Cushing^ Paine. 

Rev. Francis Higginson was bom in 1588, and was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of A.B. in 1609, and received the degree of 
A.M. from St. John's College in 1613. He was in 1615 minister of Claybrooke, 
one of the five parish churches of Leicester, but through his intimacy with Hildersham 
and Hooker, and his study of the Scriptures, about 1627, he became a Nonconformist. 
^* The main scope of his ministry was to promote first a thorough conversion, and then a 
godly conversation among his people." [Mather.] He was accordingly excluded 
from his pulpit ; but a lectureship was established for him, in which he was maintained 
by the voluntary contribution of the inhabitants. He was in this situation when in- 
vited by the Massachusetts Bay Company, 23 March, 1628-9, to go over to their Plan- 
tation. He came in the Talbot, June 29, 1629 ; was ordained at Salem Aug. 6, 
1629, and lived only a year afterwards. Mather, who calls him ^*a good man full of 
faith and full of work," says the last sermon he preached was to Winthrop's company, 
on their arrival at Salem, from Matth. xi. 7 : " What went ye out into the wilderness 
to see? " He died in August, 1630. He left a wife and eight children, who after his 
death removed to Charlestown, and then to New Haven, Conn. [See Mather's Mag- 
nalia I. 322.] The portrait at the State House is not his but his son John's. His 
wife, Ann, lived till 1640, in which year she died at New Haven, in Connecticut. 
[Chronicles of Mass., by Alexander Young; Pope's Pioneers.] 

Mrs. Francis HigginsorCs name appears in the New Haven schedule of April, 
1641. 

Names of the Persons Estates Land in the In the Meadow Land in the Bates yearly 
Planters Numbered First Division Neck Second Division paid for Land 

Mrs. Higginson 8 250 32^ 6^ 16| 66 1 .08 .06 

The lot on Grove Street, next east from Mr. Tench's comer, still remained, when 
the schedule was written, in the name of Mrs. Higginson, though that lady had died 
a few weeks before her neighbor, Mr. Teuch. She was the widow of Rev. Francis 
Higginson, the first minister of Salem, and probably a kinswoman of the Eatons, as 
the names Theophilus and Samuel had been given to two of her children, and one of 
the children was taken by the governor into his family after the death of Mrs. Higgin- 
son. [History of the Colony of New Haven. Atwater.] 
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The following extracts from the Records of the Massachusetts Bay Company, relat- 
ing to the coming of Rev. Francis Higginson and his associates, are taken from the 
authorized copy printed in 1853. 

" [23] March, 1628. 
P»8ent, The GoQno', M' Humffiy, 

Deputy, MT W" Vassal!, 

S' Rich : Saltongtall, M' Whetcomb, 

M' Davinport, M' Nowell. 

Cap{ Venn, 

At this meeting intimation was given by M' NoweU, by letters ffrom M^ Izake Johnson, 
that one M' Higgeson, of Lester, an able minister, pffers to goe to o' plantation ; who being 
approved for a reverend, grave minister, fitt for o' present occations, it was thought by thes 
present to entreat M' Jn^ Humfry to ride presently to Lester, and, if M*" Higgeson may con- 
veniently be had to goe this present vioage, Uiat he should deale w^ him ; ffirst, if his remoove 
from thence may be w^ out scandall to that people, and approved by the consent of some of the 
best affected amonge them, w^ the approbation of M' Heldersham, of Asheby, dallisouch ; * 
secondly, that in regard of the shortnes of the time, the Company conseave it woulde be best, if 
hee so thought good, to leave his iwiffe & ffamily till towards Bartholomew, for ther better ac- 
commodacon ; yet if this should be held inconvenient, [it] may be refferred to himselfe to take 
[his wife ant tw]o children w^ him ; thirdly, that for his intertaynment y* Company [will 
give him such an accommodation as any they have yet intertayued or are in parly w^, or 
rather better, and doubt not but such as will be to his content."] 

« The 8"> Aprill, 1629. 

Present, at M' Trgrs, S' Rich : Saltonstall, M' Skelton, 

M' Davenporte, M' Bright, 

M' Higginson, M' Coulson, 

M' Glover, IkT Humf rey, 

Capt: Waller, IkP Whetcombe, 

Capt : Venn, M' W"» Vassall, 

JkC Adams, M' John Pococke. 

M' Francis Hiooeson, and M*^ Samuel Skelton intended ministers for this plantacon, and 
it being thought meete to consider of their intertayenment, who expressing their willingnesse 
together, also w*^ M' Francis Bright, being now present to do their true endevour in their 
places of the ministery as well in preaching, catechizing, as also in teaching, or causing to be 
taught, the Companyes servants & their children, as also the salvages and their children, whereby 
to their uttermost to further the maine end of this plantation, being, by the assistance of All- 
mighty God, the conversion of the salvages, the proposioons concluded on w^ M' Francis 
Bright, the 2 of February last, were reciprocally accepted of by M'' Francis Higginson and AP 
Samuel Skelton, who are in every respect to have the like condicons as M' Bright hath, onely 
whereas M*" Higgeson hath 8 chilcb*en it is intended that 10" more yearely shall be allowed him 
towards their charge. And it is agreed that the increase of the improvement of all their 
grounds during the first three years shall be at the Companies disposing, who are to fynde them 
dyett during that time, and tenn pounds more to M' Higgeson towards his present fitting him 
and his for the voyage. 

Francis Higginson, 
Samuel Skelton." 

Rev. John Higginson, the eldest son of Rev. Francis Higginson, was bom in 
England, Aug. 6, 1616. He was educated at the grammar school in Leicester, and 
came with his parents to New England in 1629. After his father's death in August, 

•dekZonch. 
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1630y he accompanied hia mother to Chadeetown, and aftervrarda to New Haven. 
For a while he taught a school at Hartford, and haying studied diyinity, became a 
preacher in 1637, and officiated three or four years as a chaplain at Saybrook fort. 
His mother died in 1640, and in 1641 he removed to Guilford, Conn., where he 

E reached and taught school ; and in 1660 succeeded his father in the church in Salem, 
eing its sixth minister. He died there Dec. 9, 1708, aged 92, having been a preacher 
more than seventy years, and one of the most honored ministers of New England. 

[See Mather's Magnalia 1, 10, 330; Hutchinson's Mass. I, 425; U, 176; Felt's Annals of Salem; Hist. Ane. 
and Hon. Artillery ; Trumbull's Ck>nnecticat 1, 279, 280, 296 ; Eingsley 's Hist. Disc. p. 102.] 

He married (presumably at Guilford, Conn.), Sarah, daughter of Rev. Henry 
Whitfield ; she died at Salem, July 8, 1675. Their son, 

John Higginson, Jr., bom about 1646, resided in Salem, and married Oct. 9, 
1672, Sarah, daughter of Thomas and Mary ( Symmes ) Savage, bom June 25, 
1653. He died March 23, 1719. His son, 

John Higginson, bom Aug. 20, 1675, married Sept. 11, 1695, Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Samuel, Jr., and Elizabeth (Brown) (Grafton) Gardner, bom April 4, 1676, 
died June 20, 1713 ; he died April 26, 17 18. 

John Higginson, their son (fourth of the name), bom Jan 10, 1697-8, married 
in Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1719, Ruth, daughter of Andrew Boardman, who was born 19 
Nov. 1698 ; she died June 14, 1727. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1717 ; 
died July 15, 1744. Their daughter Elizabeth Higginson, bom March 30, 1722, 
married Joseph Cabot, and died in November, 1781. [See Cabot line.] [Excellent 
article on the Higginson family in N. E. Hist. Gen. Register VI, 105.] 



WHITFIELD ANCESTRY. 



Robert Whitfield^ Allies ... 

I 
Mr. ThomM Whitfield *>-Mildred Manning. 

I 
Bey. Henry WhitfieldaDorothy Sheafe. 

Sarah WhitfieldaBev. John Higginaon. 

John HigginsonssSarah Sarage. 

John Higgin8on«=Hannah Gardner. 

I 
John HigginsonsiRath Boardman. 

Elizabeth HigginsonssJoseph Cabot* 

John CabotsiHannah Dodge. 

Fanny CabotasCharleB Jaokson. 

Fanny Cabot JackaonssCharleB Cashing^ Paine. 

Rev. Henry WHrmELD. [From the History of Guilford, Conn.] A few fami- 
lies irom Kent, moved by the change which took place in ecclesiastical administration 
when Laud succeeded Abbot, had emigrated in the company of Mr. Davenport. 
These were the earnest of a company from Kent, Surrey and Sussex, which came two 
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years later, and settled in Guilford, Conn. That tbe two companies were connected, 
and that they were in communication after the arrival of Mr. Davenport at Quinnipiac, 
appears from the fact that Mr. Whitfield sailed direct for Quinnipiac, and that Mr. 
Davenport's only child, whom his parents had left behind on account of his tender 
years, came with his nurse in the same ship, as also from the covenant which Mr. 
Whitfield's company made and signed on shipboard. The covenant was as follows : 

We, whose names are bereunder written, intending by God's gradous permission to plant 
ourselves in New England, and, if it may be, in the southerly part, about Quinnipiac : We do 
faithfully promise each to each, for ourselves and families, and those that belong to us ; that we 
will, the Lord assisting us, sit down and join ourselves together in one entire plantation ; and 
to be helpful each to the other in every common work, according to every man's ability and as 
need shall require ; and we promise not to desert or leave each other or the plantation, but with 
the consent of the rest or the greater part of the company who have entered into this engage- 
ment. 

As for our gathering together in a church way, and the choice of officers and members to be 
joined together in that way, we do refer ourselves until such time as it shall please God to 
settle us in our plantation. 

In witness whereof we subscribe our hands the first day of June, 1689. 

(Signed by twenty-five names, the last being Henry Whitfield.) 

The exact time * when Mr. Whitfield and his fellow- voyagers arrived in the harbor 
of Quinnipiac cannot be ascertained ; but there is reason to believe they were near the 
end of their voyage when they signed the above agreement. 

Under date of "Quinnipiac, July 28, 1639," Mr. Davenport writes to his friend 
Lady Vere : 

" Madam, — By the good hand of our God upon us, my dear child is safely arrived with sun- 
dry desirable friends, as Mr, Fenwick and his lady, Mr. Whitfield, etc., to our great comfort. 

Their passage was so ordered, as it appeared that prayers were accepted. For they had no 
sickness in tbe ship except a little sea sickness ; not one died, but they brought to shore one 
more than was known to be in the vessel at their coming forth, for a woman was safely delivered 
of a child, and both were alive and well. They attained to the haven where they would be, in 
seven weeks. Their provisions at sea held good to the last. About the time when we guessed 
they might approach near us, we set a day apart for public extraordinary humiliation by fasting 
and prayer, in which we commended them into the hands of our God whom winds and seas 
obey, and shortly after sent out a pinnace to pilot them to our harbor ; for it was the first ship 
that ever cast anchor in this place. But our pilot, having waited for them a fortnight, grew 
weary and returned home ; and the very next night after the ship came in, guided by God's 
own hand to our town. The sight of the harbor did so please the captain of the ship and all 
the passengers, that he called it the Fair Haven. Since Uiat, another ship hath brought sundry 
passengers, and a third is expected daily." 

(The name of the plantation was changed, by order of a general court held on the first day of 
September, 1640, from Quinnipiac to New Haven.) 

Soon after all had arrived, a meeting was held in Mr* Newman's bam, which is thus 
alluded to in the " Guilford Book of the more fixed Orders for the Plantation '' : 

January Slst, 1649 (N. S. 1650). 
Upon a review of the more fixed agreements, laws and orders formerly and from time to 
time made, The General Court here held the day and year aforesaid thought fit, agreed and 
established them according to the ensuing draft, as followeth, viz., — first we do acknowledge, 
ratify, confirm and allow the agreement made in Mr. Newman's barn at Quilllpeack, now called 
New Haven, that the whole lands called Menunkatuck should be purchased for us and our heirs, 

* The historian Hnbbard says they arrived at New Haven , July 15, 1S89. 
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but the deed-writiiig8 thereabouts to be made and drawn (from the Indians) in the name of 
these six planters in our stead, yiz. : Henry Whitfield, etc, etc., notwithstanding all and every 
planter shall pay his proportionable part or share towards all the charges and expenses for 
purchasing, selling, securing or carrying on the necessary public affairs of this plantation accord- 
ing to such rule and manner of rating as shall be from time to time agreed on in this planta- 
tion." 

According to this agreement made in Mr. Newman's bam, a purchase was made 
from Shaumpishuk, the sachem sqaaw of Menunkatuck, which is defined in the fol- 
lowing deed : 

^'Articles of agreement made and agreed on the 29th of September, 1639, between Henry 
Whitfield, etc., etc., English planters of Menunkatnck, and the sachem squaw of Mennnkatuck 
together with the Indian inhabitants of Menunkatuck as followeth : 

^' First, that the sachem squaw is the sole owner, possessor and inheritor of all the lands 
lying between Ruttawoo and Ajicomick river. 

'^ Secondly, that the said sachem squaw with the consent of the Indians there inhabiting (who 
are all, together with herself, to remove from thence) doth sell unto the aforesaid English 
planters all the lands lying within the aforesaid limits of Ruttawoo and Ajicomick river. 

^* Thirdly, that the said sachem squaw having received twelve coats, twelve fathom of 
wampum, twelve glasses, twelve pairs of shoes, twelve hatchets, twelve pairs of stockings, twelve 
shoes, four kettles, twelve knives, twelve hats, twelve porringers, twelve spoons, two English 
coats, professeth herself to be fully paid and satisfied.'* 

John Higqinson > ( Sachem Squaw, her mark 

ROBT. Newman } Witnesses j Henry Whitfield, in the 

' ( naoM of the rest. 

Additional territory was afterward purchased of other Indians ; bat the aforesaid 
deed covers all the land within the present limits of Guilford. 

The presence of John Higginson, one of the witnesses* is worthy of notice. This 
young gentleman, now in the twenty-fourth year of his age, may have stopped at 
the new settlement merely for needful refreshment as he journeyed from Saybrook Fort, 
where he was chaplain, to visit his mother at Quinnipiac. But if this was his first 
introduction to the planters of Menunkatuck, we may conclude from his subsequent 
history that he soon repeated his visit ; for within two years he married a daughter of 
Mr. Whitfield and fixed his residence at Guilford. 

In a list of planters bearing date of 1650 the first two names are Henry Whitfield 
and Jno. Higginson. 

John Higginson had not been of the company of the original planters ; he came 
from Saybrook, where he had been chaplain for four years. 

^* The main ends which we propounded to ourselves in our coming hither were that we may 
settle and uphold the ordinances of Grod in an explicit Congregational church way with most 
purity, peace, and liberty, for the benefit both of ourselves and our posterities after us." 

Their ideal church, for the realization of which they had been willing to make so 
great sacrifices, was instituted June 19, 1643, after the example of New Haven and 
Milford, by choosing seven men who might admit other approved persons. The 
seven who were chosen were Henry Whitfield, John Higginson, etc., etc. 

The church at Guilford had for its pastor Rev. Henry Whitfield, under whose gui- 
dance most of the people had crossed the ocean ; and for its teacher Rev. John 
Higginson, a son-in-law of its pastor. But to borrow the language of one of its later 
pastors : 
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" They never ha*!, and upon principle never would admit, a ruling elder. Although in all 
other things Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Davenport and their churches exactly agreed, yet in this 
they were quite different. I have made diligent inquiry into the subject many years ago, with 
old people who were personally acquainted with the first members of the church. They all 
invariably agree, that as Mr. Whitfield was never ordained in any sense at Guilford, but offi- 
ciated as their pastor by virtue of his ordination in England, so neither he nor the church would 
allow of a ruling elder ; and the ancient tradition in the church here was, that New Haven, 
and afterward other churches in the colony, conformed their judgment aud practice to Mr. 
Whitfield's and his church's judgment." 

After the return of Mr. Whitfield to England, Mr. Higginson was both pastor 
and teacher, until 1659, when he removed to Salem. 

Among the dwellings in Guilford which were built of stone, was that of Mr. Whit- 
field, the minister. It is mentioned by Palfrey, in his " History of New England," as 
*^ the oldest house in the United States now standing as originally built, unless there be 
older at St. Augustine in Florida." Since the publication of Mr. Palfrey's History, 
great changes have been wrought in the appearance and internal arrangement of the 
house, but it still preserves an aspect of antiquity. The following description, with 
accompanying plans (which we do not reproduce), was furnished to Mr. Palfrey by 
Mr. Ralph D. Smith of Guilford : 

'^ The walls are of stone, from a ledge eighty rods distant to the east It was probably brought 
on hand barrows, across a swamp, over a rude causey which is still to be traced. A small ad- 
dition, not here represented, has in modern times been made to the back of the house ; but there 
is no question that the main building remains in its original state, even to the oak of the beams, 
floors, doors and window sashes. The following representations of the interior exhibit accurately 
the dimensious of the rooms, windows and doors, the thickness of the walls, etc. on a scale of 
ten feet to the inch. The single-dotted lines represent fireplaces and doors. The double dotted 
lines represent windows. In the recesses of the windows are broad seats. Within the memory 
of some of the residents of the town, the panes of glass were of diamond shape. 

'' The height of the first story is seven feet and two-thirds. The height of the second is six 
feet and three-quarters. At the southerly corner in the second story there was originally an 
embrasure, about a foot wide, with a stone fiooring, which still remains. The exterior walls are 
now closed up, but not the walls within. 

'' The walls of the front and back of the house terminate at the floor of the attic, and the 
rafters lie upon them. The angle of the roof is 60^, making the base and sides equal. At the 
end of the wingj by the chimney, is a recess, which must have been intended as a place of con- 
cealment The interior wall has the appearance of touching the chimney, like the wall at the 
north-west end ; but the removal of a board discovers two closets, which project beyond the 
lower part of the building." 

Mr. Whitfield, though he was a man of wealth, had no more apartments in his dwel- 
ling than the average New England planter. It is not easy to conjecture where he had 
his study, nor where he lodged his ten children, some of whom were nearly or quite 
adult when he came to Guilford. His home seems small for the requirements of his 
family and of his calling, and surprisingly small in contrast with that of the minister of 
New Haven. Mr. Davenport had but one child ; but there were thirteen fireplaces in 
his house, while in Mr. Whitfield's there were but five. 

The early citizens of Guilford, almost without exception, emigrated from Surrey and Kent. 
Mr. Henry Whitfield, their clergyman, was of an old English family, and had preached with 
eminent success at Oakley in Surrey. He was a friend of Mr. Fenwick of Saybrook. An in- 
timacy also existed between him and Desborough. 

Whitfield, whose clear, contemplative soul resembled a mountain lake, reflecting all the ob- 
jects, wild or tame, that help to form its solitary margin, yet never darken it, so as to conceal 
Its calm depths from the dreamer who wanders there. [History of Connecticut, G. H. Hollister.] 
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Mr. Henry Whitefield, their first pastor and minister, was Episcopally ordained in England, 
and there is no record of his having been re^rdained in Guilford. He was an eloquent preacher, 
a good scholar, of gentlemanly manners, and was truly the father of the plantation. He loved 
his flock tenderly, was extremely beloved by them, and his advice " they followed peaceably in 
love." After continuing with them for about twelve years, Mr. Whitefield returned to England, 
and left the pastoral charge of his people with John Higginson (his son-in-law), their teacher. 
[Hist of the Colony of New Haven, £, R. Lambert.] 

Rev. Henry Whitfield, bom at Wadherst, co. Sussex, in 1597, entered at New 
College, Oxford, June 16, 1610, waa a son of Mr. Thomas and Mildred (Manning) 
" Whitfelde." His grand-father Robert Whitfelde was a gentleman of Wadherst, co. 
Sussex ; an abstract of his will is given in N. £. Hist, Gen. Reg. [LI, 410]. He left 
wife Agnes and sons Robert, John and Thomas. The latter had a son John who died 
in 1636, and in his will mentioned his brother Rev. "Henry Whitfield, bachelor of 
divinity, parson of Ockley in Surrey." Pedigrees of the Manning* and Whitfield 
families are given, together with abstracts of many wills, by Mr. Henry F. Waters, 
in Register LI, and in Waters' Gleanings. Among these we find the following of 
great interest here : 

*< Memorandum that on or about the seventeenth day of September One thousand six hundred 
fifty seven or thereabouths Henry Whitfield of the City of Winchester in the county of South'toa 
Gierke with an intent to make his will and dispose of his estate, being of sound good and dis- 
posing memory and understanding, did utter, nuncupate and declare his last Will & Testam^ in 
manner and forme following, or the lyke in effect, viz^, I doe give and bequeath all my estate 
whatsoever unto my wife to bee disposed of by her to and amongst my children as sbee shall see 
cause. In Testimony whereof wee the Witnesses p'sent when the said dece'd uttered the same 
words or the lyke in effect have hereunto sett our hands. Nath : Whitfeild, Mary Whitfeild. 
Letters of administration issued 29 January, 1657, to Dorothy Whitfeild widow," etc 

The record of the marriage of Rev. John Higginson to Sarah, daughter of Rev. Henry 
and Dorothy (Sheafe) Whitfield is wanting. An interesting piece of evidence of that 
marriage is contained in another probate record given by Mr. Waters : 

10 April, 1685, Nathaniel Whitfield, uncle and principal creditor of Francis Higginson, lately 
of St. Olave, Hart street, London, bachelor, was appointed administrator of his estate. 

Through the Salem Higginson family the blood of the Whitfields descends to the 
Boston Paines. 

Dorothy, wife of Rev. Henry Whitfield, was daughter of Rev. Thomas Sheafe, D.D., 
Parson of Welford, and of Mary, sister of Rev. John Wilson of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., and daughter of Rev. William Wilson, Canon of Windsor. In the 
Chapel of St. George at Windsor, on the North Side lies a Grave stone on which in 
Brass Plates is the Figure of a man and this Inscription : 

To me to live is Christ, and to dye is Gain 
Philip. L 21 
Here underneath lies interred the Body of Wm. Wilson, Doctour of Divinitie and Prebendaria 
of this Church by the space of 32 yeares. He had Issue by Isabell his Wife six sons and six 
daughters. He dy'd the 15^ of May in the Year of our Lord 1615, of his age the 73, beloved 
of all in his Life, much lamented in his Death. 

Who thinks of Deathe in Lyf e, can never dye 

But mount through Faith, from Earth to heavenly Pleasure 

Weep then no more though here his Body lye 

His Soul's possest of never ending Treasure. 

(Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. 88, p. 807.) 

* One of the Manning ancestors married a sister of the poet Chaucer. 
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SYMMES ANCESTRY. 



Bey. William SymmeBas 

Bev. Zechariah SymmesssSarah . . . 

Faith HntchinsonasMaj. ThomaB Savag&asMary Symmes. 
[See pp. 183-6.] J 

Sarah SaYage=John Hieffinson. 

I 
John Higginsons^Hannah Gardner. 

John HigginsonssRuth Boardman. 

Elizabeth Higginson^Joseph Cabot. 

John dabotssHannah Dodge. 

I 
Fanny Gabota^Charles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot JackBon^^Charles Cashing' Paine'. 

Rev. Zechariah Symmes, son of Rev. William Symmes, born 5 April, 1599, at 
Canterbury, in the County of Kent, England, a graduate of Cambridge University, 
rector at Dunstable, Eng., 162*5-1633, arrived at Boston, Mass., sometime in 1634, 
but not mentioned in any list of passengers extant ; was admitted to the Church of 
Boston, 5(8)1634, *'and in a short space after hee was called to the office of a Teach- 
ing Elder in the church of Christ at Charles Towne" ; was admitted to the Charlestown 
church Dec. 6, and ordained Dec. 22, 1634. Became pastor on the departure of Rev. 
Thomas James; had Rev. John Harvard as colleague in 1637 and till his death ia 
Sept. 1648 ; continued in office till his own decease, Feb. 4, 1670-1. He was a man 
of high character, a strong upholder of the truth, very serviceable to the parish and 
colony. [See Cudworth and Pioneers of Massachusetts.] His daughter "Marie" 
(Mary), baptized April 16, 1628, married Maj. Thomas Savage. "The wife of this 
zealous Teacher, Mrs. Sarah Simmes, the vertuous Woman, indued by Christ with 
graces fit for a Wildernesse condition, her courage exceeding her stature, with much 
cheerf ulnesse did undergoe all the difficulties of these times of straites, her God through 
Faith in Christ supplying all her wants with great industry, nurturing up her young 
Children in the feare of the Lord, their number being ten both Sons and Daughters, a 
certain signe of the Lord's intent to people this vast Wildernesse." [Johnson.] 

See full account of the Savage ancestry, antey pp. 183. 

Sarah Savage, daughter of Major Thomas and Mary (Symmes) Savage, bom 
June 25, 1653, married Oct. 9, 1672, John Higginson of Salem ; and the line comes 
through the Higginsons, Cabots and Jacksons to the Paines. 
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GARDNER ANCESTRY. 



First w]fe,»Mr. Thomas Gardners-DamariB [Shattock], 
name unknown. | last wife. 



George GardnersElisabeth Home (Ome). 

Samuel Garaner, Jr.^sElizabeth (Brown) Grafton, wid. 
Hannah Gardner^Tohn Higginson. 

John Higginson^Ruth Boardman. 

Elizabeth UigginsonsBjoseph Cabot. 

John CabotaB Hannah Dodge. 

I 
Fanny CabotasCharles Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jacksoni^Charles Cashing' Paine. 

Mr. Thomas Gardner, the first man who held the position of superintendent of 
a colony or — practically, a governor — in the territory of the Massachusetts Bay, came 
over from Weymouth, Dorsetshire, England, in the spring of 1623-4, under the aus- 
pices of The Western Adventurers of Dorchester, Dorset, in which Rev. John White 
was the leading spirit. The Adventurers conceived the plan of beginning a plantation 
for the support of the fishermen whom they intended to send out from time to time, as 
men had been coming for some years before. Mr. John Tylley was overseer of the 
fishing and " Mr. Thomas Gardner " was overseer of the planting. After the fishing 
season had closed the majority of the men sailed homeward and left Mr. Gardner with 
thirteen companions to pass the winter and put in a crop in the spring as they had done 
in the season then closing. But the men did not work well, and the land was unfit 
for cultivation by any methods known to Englishmen of the day ; so at the following 
summer the Company felt dissatisfied. About that time a Mr. Conant in England 
called Rev. Mr. White's attention to his brother, Roger Conant, then' at Nantasket, 
not quite in sympathy with the Plymouth government, and the Adventurers discharged 
Mr. Gardner and invited Mr. Conant to take the vacant position. At the end of a 
second year the Company was so discouraged that they abandoned the Cape Ann pro- 
ject altogether. Where Mr. Gardner was for a number of years records do not show ; 
but he appeared at Salem (Naumkeag) which Mr. Conant and some others of the Cape 
Ann company had founded, when the first records of the town's proceedings now ex- 
tant were made. It is certain that he was at this time, 1635, honored as one of the 
leading citizens ; had large grants of land ; was a deputy to the General Court in 
1637, and in every way received universal respect. The town chose him an officer; 
the Court made him a ** freeman" May 17, 1637; and other honors came to him. 
There is much probability that he returned to England upon Conant's appointment 
and then came again after the Salem plantation had been actually established on a firm 
basis. He had pleasant relations with the Conants, intermarriages and other familiar 
tokens of this intimacy occurring. Search in England by descendants has thus far 
failed to disclose the home or family of this noble and enterprising man. 

He deposed in Essex Court in 1661 that he was then about 69 years of age, which 
would place his birth in the year 1591 or 1592. He married a wife whose name is 
not known, who was the mother of all his children, it seems certain. "Widow 
Damaris Shattuck" became his wife sometime after 15(3)1642, when she was ad- 
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mitted to Salem church. She was a Quaker and several members of the Gardner 
family joined her in the movement; she died 28(9)1674. 

Mr. Thomas Gardner made his will Dec. 7, 1668, died 29(10)1674, and the will 
was probated March 29, 1675. He bequeathed to his wife, committing her as ^ mother- 
in-law " to the care of his son Thomas ; to his sons, Thomas, George, Richard, 
Samuel, Joseph and John ; to daughters, Sarah Balch, Seeth Grafton and Miriam Hill, 
and the latter's two daughters, Miriam and Susanna. [Planter's Plea, hj Sev. John 
White ; Hubbard's History of New England ; Pioneers of Massachusetts ; Essex Inst. 
CoU., 1901:] 

George Gakdneb, son of Thomas Gardner, *' the first governor of Massachusetts," 
was a father in 1644, which places his birth not far from the year 1620. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dea. John Home (name since written Ome often), who was a 
legatee in the will of her father In 1684. He died Aug. 20, 1679. They were Qua- 
kers, and suffered the arrest and annoyances to which people of that sect were subjected 
at that time. One of their children was 

Samuel Gardner, called ** Junior," because there was an older Samuel (his uncle) 
in the town. He was bom May 14, 1648, and married April 24, 1673, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John and Alice Brown, widow of Joseph Grafton ; she had been baptized 
Feb. 14, 1644-5. Samuel Gardner, Jr. commanded a company in the Indian wars. 
He died Feb. 14, 1724. One of the children of this couple was Hannah Gardner, 
bom April 4, 1676, died June 20, 1713, who married Sept. 11, 1695, John 
Higginson, third of the name, and was the great, great grandmother of Mrs. Fanny 
(Cabot) Jackson, so bringing the Gardner blood to the Paine family. 



BROWNE (BROWN) ANCESTRY. (2) 

[See ante, p. 175, for another family of this name.] 



Mr. John BrowneaeAlice . . . 

Joseph GraftonssElizabeth BrownessSamael Gardner, Jr., 
first husband. I second husband. 

Hannah Gardner=sJohn Higginson. 

John Higginson srRuth Bordman. 

Elizabeth HigginsonssJoseph Cabot. 

John Oabot^Hannah Dodge. 

Fanny CSabotssCharles Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonasCharles Cnshing' Paine. 

Masteb John Browne was an early resident of Salem ; was admitted to the church 
in 1637, and made freeman May 2, 1638. He was a mariner and merchant; traded 
extensively with Virginia and Maryland. Appears to have been an active and uo^uential 
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man. He was chosen ruling elder of the church, July 8, 1660. He accepted this 
office on condition that he might be allowed to attend to his business in Virginia the 
following winter. He was selected at the special request of Mr. John Higginson, the 
pastor-elect, in his answer to the call of the church. The ordination of Messrs. Hig- 
ginson and Browne took place the 29th of August following, and Maj. William Ha£- 
ome and the two deacons imposed hands upon the ruling elder. 

This office was then considered an important one and continued to be esteemed in 
some churches of the colony until the middle of the next century. His duty was to 
preach in the sickness or absence of the minister and to assist in cases of church disci- 
pline. His seat was with the minister in the pulpit. The inference therefore is, that 
Elder Browne was a man of good education and attainments. 

Rev. Mr. Higginson, in his answer to the call of the church, said, 

^' There is but one thing I would commend unto y* congregation that you would think seri- 
ously of a Ruling Elder, for though I should not be unwilling to doe w^ the Lord shall enable 
me, yet I am not free to undertake church work without the assistance of a Ruling Elder the 
place being great, the people many, and y® work like to be much, especially in such times as 
these." A motion being made proposing a Ruling Elder, Mr.* John Browne being nominated, 
after some consideration he was (in his absence) chosen by the church by general consent. On 
y^ 8^ of y^ 5^ m'**. the call of the church was signified unto himself being then present. 

From the Church Records, 1661, March 3d : 

*' It pleased God to return home our Elder Mr. Browne in safety from Virginia in y* dd. 
month, notwithstanding the casting away of his vessel and goods to his great loss, and great 
danger he was in afterwards by y® Indians which preservation & danger was related by liimgAlf 
and for which solemn thanks was rendered to y® Lord in ye congregation." 

1664, 5^, 4th mo. 1664. ^' Elder Browne, upon his return from Virginia this spring, finding 
by experience his occasions such as he could not attend to y* work of an elder with the con- 
stancy and expence of y* time y^ y^ work of it did require, and professing a need of attending 
his calling as a seaman, wherein he was to be much absent from y^ Church, he desired y* church 
y^ that they would dismiss him from his ofiice, y^ he might with more freedom of spirit attend 
the necessary duties of his callinc^, y« church after some time of consideration, consented to his 
desire, and accordingly on the 5th day of the 4th mth, he was dismissed from his office." 

Mr. Felt in his Annals, p. 282, says he afterwards resumed the office and held it 
till his death. 

Elder Browne and his three sons were large traders with Virginia and Maryland, and 
had large possessions there, which were mostly lost by the untimely death of his son 
James, and he was involved in much trouble thereby ; yet he left a good estate (for the 
times) at his death. " Ales" (Alice) Brown, probably his wife, was a member of the 
church in 1637. "She was living in 1667, as appears by the letter of John Hull in 
Essex Inst. Coll., vol. 2, p. 17. Shedied before 1683." Elder Browne died after 2 Jan. 
1683-4, the date of his will, and before 24 Nov. 1684, when it was proved. He be- 
queathed to grand-children and to his son in law Samuel Gardner, Jr. and his wife. 
His daughter Elizabeth bapt. 14.2.1644, was married July 30th 1664, to Joseph Graf- 
ton, son of Joseph. He died at Barbados in Feb., 1670. Elizabeth was married again 
24th April, 1673, to Samuel Gardner, Jr., son of George, and grandson to Mr. Thomas 
Gardner. 

* " Mr." was the abbreviation for master and indicated either of three things. First, a ffradaate of a unirer* 
sit^, referring to the degree, Master of Arts; second a sea-captain, master mariner: third a man of some pro- 
minence.icLJk communitj either through social poaition or office or bosiness. 
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BORDMAN (BOARDMAN) ANCESTRY. 



...... Bordman^Bebecca ; m. second Stephen Day. 

William Bordman^Frances 

Andrew BordmanarRatlk Ball. 

Andrew Boroman, Jr.^Elizabeth Tmesdale. 

Both Bordman^John Higginson. 

Elisabeth Higginson^Bi Joseph Cabot. 

,ohnA.bot-H»..hDod,.. 

Fanny Cabot^sCharles Jackson. 
Fanny Cabot Jacksons^Charles Cashing^ Paine. 

William Bordman* (name now written by descendants, Boardman), was a resi- 
dent of Cambridge as early as 1656, owning land and receiving divisions as they were 
laid out. About 1659 Stephen Day, celebrated as the man who set up and ran the first 
printing-press in New England, paid to Bordman the sum of £50, a legacy leflt to 
him by his father in England. Day called him ** son-in-law,*' meaning step-son, for he 
had married Rebecca, William's mother, after the death of her husband, Bordman. 
He^ acknowledged that the legacy should have been paid to William " twenty three 
years agone." Rebecca died Oct. 17, 1658. Ten years later Stephen Day died and 
William Bordman attended to the administration of his estate. 

William Bordman was Steward of Harvard College for some years, resigning in 
1667; Judge Samuel Sewall, in chronicling his death, calls him "Major," alluding, 
probably, to the position he held which was equivalent to the ancient *^ Major-domo." 

William Bordman deposed 26(6)1672, giving his age as 57 ; he was called at his 
death 71 ; we may suppose that he was born in the year 1615, and about the month 
June. He died 25 March, 1685. The inventory of his estate was filed by the widow 
Frances, whose maiden name has not been found. Jonathan Mitchell gives a list of 
his children who had been baptized in Cambridge : Moses, Rebecca, Andrew, Aaron, 
Frances, Martha, Mary, William and Elizabeth, the date of the last being given as 
Aug. 26, 1660. Of these the second son, 

Andrew Bordman, bom about 1646, became a tailor and a steward of Harvard 
College as his father had been. He married 15(8)1659, Ruth Bull, of whose con- 
nections we know nought, though she may have been a daughter of William Bull of 
Cambridge and his wife Blyth. Andrew Bordman died of fever 15 July, 1687, **aged 

* '* William Boreman " may have been the same person, thoogh the case is not altogether clear. This 
man, having been somehow under the charge of Robert Meriam of Concord, was placed as an apprentice Sept. 
29, 1639, with Richard Gridley, brickmaker, of Boston; bat was ** turned over ** bj Gridley the I7th of tne 
next month to Willm. Townseud, thacher, of Boston, for the same six vear term ; and jet asain. the 30th day 
of January fullowing, one Job Jadkin came forward with the same William and apprenticed him to Thomas 
Witherley, mariner, for six years. As the boy's name is spelled by Lech ford, in his Notes of these transac- 
tions, "Boreman,** and as the Cambridge man was in later years a tailor, there is no positive evidence that 
the apprentice of the notary was the step-son of Stephen Day ; but this is the view taken by some well-known 



students of the period. One circamstance tending toward this conclusion is the fact that Robert Meriam be- 

?ueathed something to his *' cousin Isaac Day '* in Old England, son of his sister Joan Day, deceased ; and 
Isaac Day came over here afterward, specified in records as " citizen and embroiderer of London." Putting 
this with the marriage of Stephen Day to Rebecca, widow of William Bordman*s father, and the fact that 
Robert Meriam was the first master of William Bordman, quite a probability looms up, which future investi- 
gations may establish. 
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41." The widow Buth died 17(10)1690. His eldest daughter, Ruth, became the 
wife of Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, president of Harvard College ; his eldest son and 
namesake, 

Andbew Bordman, Jr., bom 22 Aug. 1672 (town record) was a sadler and a 
very successful business man ; succeeded to the office of steward of Harvard College 
and filled the office 44 years to the satisfaction of the trustees, as their records testify. 
He was also town clerk 31 years, town treasurer 46 years ; selectman 18 years; rep- 
resentative in the year 1719-1720. His designation of "Esquire" was well earned. 
He married 17 Dec. 1697, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Truesdale, who survived 
him and lived till 16 Aug. 1760, attaining the age of " 86 years and six months." He 
resided through life on the homestead, at the easterly comer of Harvard Square and 
Dunster Street. He died 30 May, 1747. 

In his will, dated 22 Oct. 1745, probated June, 1747, he made bequests to his wife 
Elizabeth ; his son Andrew and the two children of the latter, namely Andrew and 
Elizabeth ; " I also give to y® children of my beloved daughter Ruth Higginson dec^ 
Viz^ to Jn®. Higginson, Elizabeth Cabbot and Andrew Higginson One hundred pounds 
in good bills of Credit to each of them, equal to silver at 30^ p' ounce." Wife and 
son Andrew executors. 

Joseph Cabot of Salem, merchant, and his wife Elizabeth " late Elizabeth Higgin- 
son & grand daughter of Andrew Boardman Esq'. & Elizabeth his wife, both late of 
Cambridge deceased," receipted for her portions of both estates 7 Nov. 1760, to "her 
uncle" Andrew Boardman. 

Ruth Bordman, the daughter of Andrew Bordman, Esq., and his wife Elizabeth, 
was born in Cambridge 19 Nov. 1698. [Town record.] 

" John Higginson of Salem & Ruth Boardman of Cambridge were Marryed y* 4"* 
Dec'. 1719." [Ibid.] 

[See Paige's Hist. Cambridge, Pope's Pioneers of Mass. and Cambridge and Middlesex co. records.] 



TRUESDALE ANCESTRY. 



Richard Truesdale—sKatherine Halton. 

Elizabeth Tmesdale^-BAndrew Bordman, Jr. 
Buth Bordman-oJohn Higginson. 

Elizabeth HigginsonsaJoseph Cabot. 

I 
John CabotsBHannah Dodge. 

Fanny CabotsCharles Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jacksona^Charles Cashing^ Paine. 

• 

BiCHARD Truesdale, according to records in Andrew Bordman's Account Book, 
"married in England 29 May, 1673, Katherine Halton," and came hither about two 
years later, — ^''arrived at Boston in New England 21 day of June, 1675." Meantime 
the couple had been blessed with two children, the second of whom died on the passage 
over, but the eldest, Elizabeth, born **10 Feb. 1673-4" lived to cheer the parents 
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in the new country and became the bride of Andrew Bordman 17 Dec. 1697. Richard 
was a legatee of his uncle, Richard Truesdale, who came to Boston in the household of 
Rev. John Cotton in 1634 and became a deacon of the church and a man of some note. 
The fact of the Cottons having come from Boston, Lincolnshire, may suggest the origin 
of the Truesdales. Richard, the younger, died soon after arriving here, and his widow, 
Katherine, married a second husband by the name of Greenleaf, survived him, and 
died at the house of her son-in-law Andrew Bordman, 28 Aug. 1712, "aged 62." 
[Paige's Hist. Cambridge, Pope's Pioneers of Mass. and records.] 



DODGE ANCESTRY. 



John Dodge = 
of Middle Chinnock, £ng. 



William Dodge= [Elizabeth.] Richard Dodge=Edith . . . 

of Salem. 1 of Salem. 



William Dodge, Jr.=MarY Conant, Hannah L>odge=Thomaa Woodbery. Sarah bodge=sPeter Woodberj. 

' wid. J.Balch. wid. 8. Porter. ' 



Joshua Dodge=Joanna Larkin. Eliz. Woodberj=Jo8eph Herrick, Jr. Jemsha woodbery^Geo. Bajment. 

i 



Joshua Dodge, Jr.s=Hannah Rajment. Benjamin HerrickssLydia Hayward. 

George Dodge=Lydia Herrick. 

Hannah Dodge^John Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot=Charle8 Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson=sCharles Cnshing^ Paine. 

William Dodge, pioneer of the Massachusetts family, came to Salem in the year 
1629 under engagement with the Massachusetts Bay company. In the second general 
letter of instructions to Gov. John Endecott and his council, dated London, 28 May, 
1629, the secretary states that Rev. John White desired the following to be recom- 
mended to their care, viz : 

" That yo° would shew all lawfull favo' & respect unto the Planters that came over in the 
Lyon's Whelpe out of the countyes of Dorsett & Somset, That yo° would appoint unto William 
Dodg a skilf uU and painful Husbandman : the Charge of a Teame of Horses/' etc. [Suff. Deeds 
1 : 15.] 

The Talbot, a vessel of 300 tons, and the Lyon's Whelpe, '* a neat and nimble ship 
of 120 tons," having taken on their supplies while lying in the Thames, left Gravesend 
25th April, 1629, and reached Yarmouth on the Isle of Wight on the 8th of May. Rev. 
Francis Higginson, who was on the Talbot, kept a journal of the voyage which has been 
preserved. According to his journal the Lyon's Whelpe had on board " over 40 planters 
specially from Dorchester and other places thereabouts," many mariners, 8 pieces of 
ordnance, provision, and four goats. Both vessels sailed from Yarmouth May 11th, 
1629, and arrived at Salem 29 June. 
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From the above we have the origin and arrival of the first of the name of Dodge in 
America. He settled in that part of Salem now called Beverly, but until 1668 known 
as Bass-River-side, being separated from Salem proper by the Bay. Tradition says that 
he was tall, with black hair and dark complexion. 

William Dodge became "freeman " 17th April, 1637 ; received a grant of 60 acres 
of land next to John Woodbury's, 3d September, 1637. He bought for £40, 28tli 
July, 1644, 200 acres " late the property of Peter Palfry " near the head of Bass River, 
being a part of the Old Planters' tract, which on the 25th January, 1635, the town of 
Salem granted to Peter Palfrey, John Balch, William Trask, John Woodbury and Roger 
Conant, 200 acres each, the whole being 124 rods by about 1290. These grantees were 
all settlers before Gov. Endecott's arrival, and hence were called Old Planters. 

William Dodge, Senior, died between 1685 and 1692. A deposition of William 
Dodge made in February, 1678-9, says *'aged about 70 years.'* Another deposition 
made by the same, 28th September, 1680, says "aged about 76 years." The latter is 
believed to be nearer correct. Hence his birth may have been as early as 1604. 

He was much in the service of the town, thirty or forty instances being recorded of 
his election to offices and committees in town and church. His homestead lies east of 
Cabot St. and south of Herriek et. 

It is shown by deeds recorded in Registers of Essex county, vol. viii, p. 163, and 
vol. ix, p. 231, that William Dodge, senior, had a nephew William Dodge (Coker 
William, or William of Coker, son of Michael) to whom by a deed dated 12th May, 
1685, he gave *^ 16 acres taken from my home farm next to the south end of Brimble 
Hill" (on which Beverly reservoir now stands). On the same date he also imposed 
upon his son, Capt. William Dodge, of Beverly, the duty of paying "to my brother, 
if he come to New England and dwell in this town Beverly, £5 per annum, so long as 
he shall dwell here." 

The following will is generally believed to be that of the father of William Dodge, 
sen., and Richard Dodge, sen., of Salem, Mass. : 

WILL. 

John Dodge of Middlechinnock, 2 April, 1635, proved 15 Oct. 1635. To be buried in the 
church yard there. To the church ten shillings. The same to the poor of the parish. To the 
minister, for preaching funeral sermon ten shillings. Wife Margery shall hold and enjoy one 
tenement in the parish of Halstocke, co. Dorset, containing by estimation ten acres more or less, 
duriug her life natural, if my sons Michael and William shall happen so long to live. To wife 
Margery forty pounds and the bed that I now lie in and the bedstead and all things belonging 
thereunto. I give and bequeath unto her so much of my other household stuff as shaU amount to 
four pounds, of such kinds as she shall think most needful and useful for her. 

Item I give and bequeath unto ray son William forty pounds more over and above that por- 
tion which I have already given him. To my son Richard one sheep and to take his choice in 
my whole flock ; and to John the son of the said Richard forty shillings. To Mary my daugh- 
ter twenty shillings and to her son John forty shillings. And my will is that all these goods 
shall be delivered half a year after my decease. 

Item, all the rest of my goods unmentioned I give and bequeath unto my son Michael whom I 
make and ordain the executor of this my last will and testament. 

Witnesses Geo. Parsons, clerk, William Dodge, William Templeman. 

Sadler, 101. [Hist. Gen. Register, 44, 297.J 

The name of the wife of William Dodge the pioneer has not come down to us in any 
official document, but is believed by Perley Derby to have been Elizabeth ; but the 
baptisms of three of his children are on record. 
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Capt. William Dodge, the second of these, was baptized 19(7)1640, and became 
a man of mark. 

He was known as Capt. William Dodge. He lived in Beverly ; was a maltster ; in- 
herited his father's homestead. Was town officer in 1679, freeman in 1683, deputy 
in 1689-1690. He held town offices and performed many important public services. 
September 29th, 1674, he helped take an inventory of the estate of Lot Conant. In 
1675 he was engaged against the Narragansetts, and acquired distinction for courage 
and skill. Hubbard, in his narrative, gives a particular account of his bravery and 
success. In this expedition, Josiah Dodge, perhaps brother of Capt. William, 
Peter Woodbery and John Balch were killed at Muddy Brook, under Capt. Lathrop. 
In the historic controversy about the bell of Bass River Church (First Church of 
Beverly), which had been captured at Port Royal in 1654, William Dodge, Jr., and 
Thomas Tuck, Sr., with military spirit, tooh the bell and put it to its intended use. 
He married first Mary (Conant), widow of John Balch (drowned). He married 
second, 26th May, 1685, widow Joanna Larkin, daughter of Deacon Robert Hale, of 
Charlestown. She was married Nov. 9, 1664, to her first husband, John Larkin, son 
of Eklward Larkin, the pioneer at Charlestown. She was admitted to the church of 
Charlestown June 27, 1675; Mr. Larkin died 17 (12) 1677-8, and she married 
Capt. Dodge seven years afterward. She was dismissed to the Beverly church 2 (iO) 
1687, as "Widow Larkin, since Dodge.'* She died 18th August, 1694, aged 47. 
Captain Dodge married third, in 1698, Mary Creatty, who died about Ist February, 
nOi-2. She was widow of Capt. Andrew Creatty of Marblehead. Her will was 
dated 23d January, 1701-2. 

Capt. William Dodge died in 1720. 

In his will he mentions " my brother, the Rev. Mr. Hale of Beverly " ; to Edward 
Larkin, his late wife's son, he forgives a debt; makes his son Dea. William Dodge 
his executor, and his brother Capt. John Dodge, Rev. Mr. Hale and Lot Conant his 
overseers. 

Another of the children of the pioneer, William Dodge, Sen., in whom the Paines 
are interested, is Hannah Dodge, baptized in Salem, July 24, 1642 ; she married 
first Samuel Porter, who died in 1651 ; she then became the wife of Thomas Wood- 
bery and one of the foremothers in that line. 

Joshua Dodge, son of Capt. William and Mary (Conant) (Balch) Dodge, bap- 
tized 29 Au^. 1669, died at Beverly, 15 April, 1694, aged 25. He married Joanna 
Larkin, the daughter of his step-mother, Joanna (Hale) Larkin (his father's second 
wife) by her first husband John Larkin. The cause of Joshua's early death is not 
known. Letters of administration were granted to his widow, Joanna, 30 Sept. 1695. 
Inventory of his estate amounted to £76 12s. 4d. In April, 1693, Joshua and others 
were authorized to build a seat in the meeting-house (First Church) by the west end 
of the pulpit. After the death of the husband a son (Joshua) was born, who became 
the worthy parent of a numerous progeny. 

On the 20th April, 1696, widow Joanna married John Thomdike, and had several 
children. As Joanna Thorndike of Beverly she joined with her brother Edward Lar- 
kin in sale of property that had belonged to their father. [See Wyman's Charlestown 
Genealogies.] 

Deacon Joshua Dodoe, son of Joshua and Joanna (Larkin) Dodge, bom 20 
September, 1694, lived at North Beverly, died 20 December, 1771, aged 76, as we 
learn from his grave-stone in the old cemetery there ; married Hannah, daughter of 
George Rayment, 14 June, 1716. Joshua was a posthumous child, brought up in 
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the family of his step-father, John Thorndike, and became a most respected and use- 
ful citizen. The Essex Gazette of December 23, 1771, says: 

" Friday last died here, after a lingering illness . . . Deacon Joshua Dodge. In his 
life every Christian and social virtue was exemplified to great perfection. He had his conver- 
sation in heaven, remarkably so ; he acquitted himself in his office of deacon with great fidelity 
to the church and honor to himself. His composure of mind in the view of death evinced the 
genuineness of the principles which actuated his life. Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.'' 

One of the children of Deacon Joshua Dodge was 

Captain George Dodge, bom 10 April, 1726, in North Beverly ; died in Salem, 
18 January, 1808, aged 82 ; married, 25 August, 1746, Lydia Herrick of Wenham; 
she died in Salem, 10 July, 1798, aged 72. Both are buried in Charter Street bury- 
ing-ground, Salem. Until 1762 George was styled "mariner,** of Salem; thereafter 
he was styled merchant, of Salem, except that in 1783, four deeds style him merchant, 
of Beverly. His estate in 1808 was appraised at the large sum of $282,000. His 
will was dated 7 April, 1800. Their ten children were probably all bom in Salem, 
except the first three, who are found on the Beverly records. Of these, Lydia mar- 
ried Andrew Cabot; Anna married Capt. Israel Thorndike, 31 Oct. 1784; he became 
a very wealthy merchant in Salem ; and Hannah married John Cabot of Beverly, and 
had children Fanny, John, and Lucy Cabot. 

Through Hannah (Dodge) Cabot, bom Feb. 7, 1758, died Feb. 7, 1830, and her 
daughter Fanny Cabot, who married Charles Jackson, this line comes down to Fanny 
Cabot Jackson, Mrs. Charles Cushing^ Paine. 

Another Line in New England. 

Richard Dodge appeared at Salem in 1638 and '^desired accommodation," in land 
which was granted him. In the previous article on Dodge ancestry it has been shown 
that Richard was a brother of William Dodge, Sen., of Salem, both being sons of John 
Dodge of Middle Chinnock, Dorsetshire, England. After living awhile near by his 
brother William, he settled on what came to be called "Dodge Row" in North Beverly, 
not far east of Wenham Lake. The house he built stood probably where Mr. Lucius 
B. Dodge lately lived, very near the present north line of Beverly, or possibly where 
Mr. H. W. Dodge now lives, a few rods further east. 

He was received as an inhabitant 29th October, 1638, was granted by the town of 
Salem, 12th November, 1638, ten acres of land, and 26th of November, 1638, the 
undivided half of eighty acres more, the other half being granted to his brother Wil- 
liam. This last tract was on the east end of Conant's, John Woodbery's and John 
Balch's farms, whereof twelve acres were meadow. The 3d of Dec. 1641, the town 
granted to Richard forty acres more, making ninety in all. He was received into the 
church at Salem, 5th May, 1644. 

Richard, the immigrant, evidently gave his attention more to farming and the care 
of his domestic affairs, than to town or church business ; although he was a loyal 
church member, and one of the most liberal contributors to the support of the church. 
He and his wife Edith were members of the Wenham church, before 1648, according 
to its records, John Fiske being pastor; in 1667 he was one of the founders of the 
first church of Beverly. He also had a high appreciation of the value of education, 
for in 1653, in a list of twenty-one Wenham subscribers to Harvard College, bis 
name ranks first, while the next largest sum was only one-fourth as much as his. He 
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dedicated a piece of his land for a burying-ground, which is now known a^i the Cemetery 
on Dodge Row. It was probably inherited by his son Edward who died in 1727, for 
in February, 1730-1, the three sons of Edward, by a deed, confirmed the grant to 
their relatives and neighbors. He died 15th June, 1671, leaving an estate valued 
at the fair sum of £17 64. 2s. He gave his sons John, Richard and Samuel each a 
good farm, valued in his inventory at over £100 each. To sons Edward and Joseph 
he gave the home farm, valued at £1000. To his wife Edith he gave certain appro- 
priate personal property "to be her own absolutely," and gave her " the sole and pro- 
per use of the parlor and chamber over it in my now dwelling house," and made liberal 
provision for annual payments to be made to her by her five sons. She outlived him 
seven years, dying 27th June, 1678, at the age of 75. Edith, before her death, also 
made a will, and the inventory discloses a very comfortable state of worldly affairs. 
She made bequests to her daughters, Mary (wife of Zachery) Herrick, Sarah (wife of 
Peter) Woodbery, to son Edward Dodge, and to others. No grave-stones, however, 
disclose their resting place. 

Sarah Dodge, daughter of Richard and Edith, baptized, along with a brother Rich- 
ard, 3 (5) 1644; died 11th September, 1726; married Peter Woodbery, who was 
baptized 19 (7) 1640. The house they lived in stands in Dodge Row, and has been 
in continuous possession of the male line of the Woodbery family till the present time. 
Peter Woodbery had first married Abigail Batchelder in September, 1665, and by 
her had a son Peter. The wife Abigail died, and Peter married in July, 1667, 
Sarah Dodge, as above. They had eight children, of whom the fifth, Jerusha, bap- 
tized 8th Feb., 1680, married 28th March, 1698, George Rayment. 



CONANT ANCESTRY. 



Roger ConantssSarah . . . 

John Balch, Jr.ssMary Conantss William Dodge, Jr. 
first husband. | second husband. 

Josiah I>odge=sJoanna Larkin. 

I 
Josiah Dodge, Jr.»=Hannah Bayment. 

George Dodge=sLydia Herrick. 

I 
Hannah Dodge^John Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot^Charles .Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonsCharles Cushing^ Paine. 

Roger Conaxt, who was the second superintendent of the Cape Ann plantation, 
the earliest portion of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, was bom at Budleigh, near 
Sidmouth, in the county of Devon, in the year 1593, as we infer from the record in 
the parish register of East Budleigh, which states that he was baptized April 9, 1593. 
He was the son of Richard and Agnes Conant. We have no account of the time or 
manner in which Roger Conant came over to New England, but he was doubtless 
here at Plymouth about 1622. The statement is made by Hubbard that Roger Conant 
was once a resident in that Colony, and was expelled from it with Lyford and Oldham 
in 1624. It may have been so; and Hubbard may have got his information from 
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Conant himself. The same mystery hangs over his arrival as oyer that of Walford, 
Blackstone and Maverick. They all probably came over in some of the fishing 
vessels that were constantly hovering on the coast. He was admitted a freeman of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, May 18» 1631, and was a representative from Salem in 
the Court of Deputies, held in 1634. 

As we have seen in the article upon Mr. Thomas Gardner, Mr. Conant was invited 
by the Western Adventurers in 1625 to try and make a success of their plantation at 
Cape Ann, over which Mr. Gardner had been superintendent — or governor, if you 
please — ^for a year. At the end of the time the company in England, and the planters 
at Cape Ann were all discouraged. But Mr. Conant bravely encouraged both parties ; 
led in the removal of the colonists to Naumkeag, and stayed there in grand resolution, 
hoping against hope, till two years had passed, when Capt. John Endecott and his 
party arrived. 

He was afterward not only a deputy to the General Court, but appointed by that 
body to ^'assist in the perticular courts at Salem," that is to act as an associate judge 
in local matters, 17 May, 1637. [Colonial Records.] 

In 1636, he received from that town a grant of two hundred acres of land at the 
head of Bass River, in what is now the town of Beverly, on which he settled, and in 
1671, the General Court made him a grant of two hundred acres more, on the ground 
of his being *' an ancient planter." He died Nov. 19, 1679, in the 87th year of his 
age. Hutchinson says : *' He is always spoken of as a persoti of worth. Governor's 
Island, in Boston harbor, [on which is now Fort Winthrop] , was formerly called Co- 
nant's Island." Conant had four sons ; Roger, the second, was the first child bom in 
Salem, and on that account received from the town 20 (11) 1639, a grant of twenty 
acres of land. [See Mass. Hist. Coll. XXVII, 250-255; XXVIII, 306; Savage's 
Winthrop I, 130 ; II, 362 ; Stowe's Hist, of Beverly, p. 18 ; Hutchinson's Hist, of 
Mass. I, 7 ; Chronicles of Mass. by Alexander Young ; Note to Hubbard's Narrative. 
See also articles on Gardner and Woodbery in this volume.] 

In the Archives of the Commonwealth there is preserved a petition, in his own 
hand-writing, '* of Roger Conant of Bass River, alias Beverly," dated May 28, 1671. 
In that petition he says, that he 

<< Hath been a plaoter in New England forty years and upwards, being one of the first, if not 
the very first, that resolved and made good any settlement under God, in matter of plantation, 
with my family, in this Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, and have been instrumental both for 
the founding and carrying on of the same ; and when, in the infancy thereof, it was in great 
hazard of being deserted, I was a means through grace assisting me, to stop the flight of those 
few that then were here with me, and that by my utter denial to go away with them, who 
would have gone either for England, or mostly for Virginia, but thereupon stayed to the hazard 
of our lives." 

In the same petition he says that he ^* was the first that had a house in Salem,** 
that " those that were then with him were all from the western part of England,^' and 
that he himself was ^ bom at Budleigh, a market town in Devonshire, near unto the 
sea." [See Mass. Archives, Towns I, 217. The petition is printed entire in Mass. 
Hist. Coll., XXVII, 252.] 

Sarah, the wife of Roger Conant is in the earliest list of members of the Salem Church 
extant, written in 1636 ; may have been here and in the church long before. Their 
daughter Mary married first John Balch, Jr., second William Dodge, Jr.; she had 
five children who were remembered with her in her father's will, in 1677. Through 
her the blood of the Conants comes to the Paine Family. 



^ 
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LARKIN ANCESTRY. 



Edward Larkin^Bjoanna . . . 

John LarkixkaaJoanna Hale. 

Joanna jLarkin*<sJo8hua Dodge. 

I 
Joshua Dodge, Jr.*sHannah Rajment. 

George DodgessLydia Herrick. 

Hannah DodgeasJohn Cabot. 

Fanny CabotsaCharles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^dharleB Cushing? Paine. 

Edward Lakeon, of Charlestown, who followed the useful trade of turner and 
wheelmaker, was admitted to the church 23 (7) 1639, and became a freeman May 13, 
1640. His dwelling house and garden plot ** were situated on the Southwest of the 
Mill hill, butting southwest upon crooked lane." His wife Joanna was admitted to 
the church 11 (8) 1638, and is called *' widow Joanna Larkin," Feb. 3, 1656, show- 
ing that the husband had died before that date. 

His son John Larkin, born and baptized on the 10th of March, 1639-40, followed 
his father's trade; resided also in Charlestown; and died Feb. 17, 1677-8. He 
married Nov. 9, 1664, Joanna, daughter of Robert and Joanna Hale, who became the 
second wife of Capt. William Dodge, of Beverly. Joanna Larkin, daughter of John 
and Joanna, married Dea. Joshua Dodge ; so through Dodge, Cabot and Jackson, we 
come down to Paine. 



HALE ANCESTRY. 



Robert HaleaJoanna (Jone) . . . 
Joanna HaleaaJohn Larkin. 

Joanna Larkin»^o8haa Dodge. 

Joshua Dodge, Jr.asHannah Rayment. 



George Dodge^Lydia Herrick. 

Hannah Dodge»John Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot-^Charles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot JacksonsBCharles Cashing' Paine. 



Robert Halb, carpenter, of Charlestown, came probably in the fleet with Win- 
throp, in 1630, and was one of the earliest members of the First Church in Boston, 
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his name being the eighteenth on the church roll of 1630. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Charlestown church Nov. 2, 1632, and was one of its first deacons. He 
became a freeman May 14, 1634. Hale Street perpetuates his name. He was 
wealthy, and active in all public concerns of the town, serving as a selectman for eleven 
years. He was ensign of the Charlestown train-band. He had property at Maiden. 
He died July 16, 1659. Nathan Hale, executed by the British as a spy, was one of 
his descendants. [Authorities: — N. E. H. & G. Reg. 1877, p. 83; Pilgrims of 
Boston, p. 344; Savage's Gen. Diet; Frothingham's Hist, of Charlestown; History 
of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co.] 

His wife's name was Joanna, written ^* Jone" in the church record. Her maiden 
name has not been discovered. [See Wyman's Charlestown.] She survived her 
husband and married second, Richard Jacob, of Ipswich. Her son John Hale be- 
came the first minister of the church at Beverly ; her daughter Joanna Hale married 
John Larkin. Through her this stock comes down to the Dodge, Cabot, Jackson 
and Paine families. 



RAYMENT (RAYMOND) ANCESTRY. 



George Rayments 
of Glastonbury, £ng. ' 



William Rayinents=Hannah Bishop, 
of Salem, N. E. 



George Kayment=Jeru8ha Woodbery. Hannah Kayments=Nathaniel Hayward, Jr. 

I r^^ Hay ward Pedigree.] 

Hannah Bayment=sJo8haa Dodge, Jr . 

George Dodge=Lydia Herrick. 

Hannah Dodge=John Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot=Charle8 Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Cashing^ Paine. 

Rayment or Raymond. The family of this name in Beverly is very fortunate in 
having now clear tokens of its English origin. Mr. Henry F. Waters discovered in 
London a copy of the will of a man whose three children had betaken themselves to 
New England; and the names are most complete connecting links between the 
testator and the Beverly immigrants. 

George Rayment of the parish of St. John's in Glaston (the ancient town of Glastonbury) 
in the Co. of Somerset, made will 26 June, proved 30 Oct. 1651. My body to be buried in 
the churchyard of St. John's, etc. To my daughter Dorothy Robyns and her child forty shill- 
ings, and all the goods that I have in the house that I lived in, in the churchyard, I give to 
said daughter Dorothy Robins, and my best breeches and jacket and my best shoes to my 
daughter's husband of Streete. To the wife of my son Maurice Rayment and her child forty 
shillings. 

Item, I give and bequeath to William Rayment my son thai is in New England six pounds, 
to be paid if ever he doth come to Glaston to demand it Item, I give and bequeath to EUza- 
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beth Rayment my daughter that is in New England twenty shillings to be paid if ever she doth 
come to Glaston to demand it. To John Seemer, the son of WUliam Seemer of the said Glas- 
ton, twenty shillings. To Luce Seemer, the daughter of William Seemer of the said Glaston, 
twenty shillings. Twenty shillings I give to discharge funeral expenses. All the rest of my 
goods I give to Maurice Rayment, my son, whom I make my whole and sole executor. 

For overseers I do appoint William Seemer and William Billocks. 

(Then follows the date.) 

Item. I give to John Rayment my son that is in New England one shilling. 

[Grey, 196.] [Hist Gen. Reg. 49, 136.] 

William Rayment or Raymond * was a resident at Beverly not far from the date 
of this will, it is supposed, yet the traces of bis life are not easy to find. He is 
believed to have married Hannah Bishop, a daughter of Edward Bishop, of Salem and 
Beverly^ the child baptized at Salem, April 12, 1646, a year after Edward had been 
received to the church. 

" William Rayment, Sen' " signed an agreement 16 March, 1669, " never to trouble or molest 
my father or mother Bishop or any of theirs concerning that they now possess." [Es. Deeds 
6, 113.] 

Edward Bishop of Beverly, husbandman, deeded lands on the West side of the country road 
from Salem Ferry to Wenham to his "grandson William Rayment" in 1670 ; and, after the 
deed had been lost, he made a second and more specific deed of the same premises 2 (9) 1682 ; 
possession to be given after the death of himself and his wife. [Es. Deeds 45, 255.] 

These deeds afford good evidence of the connection. 

May 16th, 1683, "William Raymond" was appointed by the General Court lieu- 
tenant of a company of foot made up of Beverly and Wenham men. "Capt. William 
Raymond" was enrolled among the deputies to the Court 27 May, 1685, and the 
secretary of the Court recorded " William Raymon " as a deputy 13 May, 1686. Wil- 
liam Raymond's name is attached to a petition of men who had served in the Indian 
wars, and asked for land at the Nipmung country 4 Jan. 1685. The Court readily 
granted the request of those who had " been serviceable to the country " in that way. 
Mr. Rayment was on town business more than once, from November, 1667, when he 
was appointed (in connection with two others) to see that Mr. Hale's rates were 
brought in, down to the close of his active life. He died Jan. 29, 1708. 

We have seen the reference to William in his father's will ; it is not known where 
Elizabeth, the sister, was at this time. John was definitely known as a Beverly man. 
George Rayment, who signed a petition of people of Cape Ann and vicinity in 1681-2, 
may have been another brother. 

George Raymext or Raymond, son of Captain Williani and Hannah (Bishop) 
Rayment, baptized Oct. 30, 1670, grew to vigorous manhood, and married March 28, 
1698, Jerusha, daughter of Peter and Sarah (Dodge) Woodbery. Their daughter 
Hannah Rayment, born Feb. 24, 1699, became the wife of the second Joshua Dodge, 
and so the line passes down through Cabot and Jackson to Paine. 

Hannah Rayment, daughter of William and Hannah (Bishop) Rayment, became 
the wife of Nathaniel Hay ward, Jr., according to Aug. A. Galloupe. [Es. Inst. 
Coll., Bev. Chh. Baptisms.] [See Hayward Ancestry, later.] 

* The origin and true spelling and pronunciation of the name Bayment or Raymond is altogether open (p 
investigation. The will or the English ancestor has not his signature ; the spelling there simply indicates the 
common pronunciation at that time and place. The early spelling here varied and the pronunciation was 
generally the same as that in Somersetsnire. Whether the name came from raiment (clothing) | or from 
Kaymond (the ancient French Christian name), is an interesting question. 
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WOODBURY (WOODBERY) ANCESTRY. 



John Woodbery=Agne8 (Ann) 



• ■ 4 



Humphrey Woodber7=£Iizabeth . • . Peter WoodberysSarah Dodge. 
^1 I 

Thomas Woodbery=Hannab (Dodge) Porter. Jemsha WoodberjsGeorge Rayment. 

Elizabeth Woodbery^ Joseph Herrick, Jr. Hannah Rayment=s Joshua Dodge, Jr. 

Benjamin Herrick=«Lydia Hayward. 



Lydia HerricksGeorge Dodge. 

Hannah Dodge=John Gabot. 

Fanny CaootssGharles Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot JacksonsCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

John Woodbeby (Woodbury) was one of the pioneers sent over by The Western 
Adventurers of Dorchester, England, in the early spring of 1623-4, to establish the 
Cape Ann Colony. They were gathered from the borders of Dorsetshire, Devonshire 
and Somersetshire, but, unfortunately, we do not yet know the particular parishes from 
which most of them came. This is the case with John Woodbery. He was one of 
the thirteen men who remained under the command of Mr. Thomas Gardner through 
the first winter after their companions had returned to England. He continued when 
the Company had discharged Gardner and appointed Roger Conant to *' oversee the 
planting " in his stead, at the expiration of one year. And when Conant had also failed to 
make fishermen extract profit out of farming operations on Cape Ann, he was one of 
the valiant quartette who " stood by the stuff " and occupied Naumkeag which they 
aflerward saw develop into Salem. Rev. John White, of Dorchester, Eng., the lead- 
ing spirit of the Adventurers and the great encourager of the Dorchester (Mass.) church- 
colony later, wrote to Conant in 1626, " Not to desert the business, faithfully promis-* 
ing that if himself with three others, viz : John Woodbury, John Balch and Peter 
Palfrey would stay at Naumkeag and give timely notice thereof, he would provide a 
patent for them and likewise send them whatever they should write for, either men or 
provision, or goods wherewith to trade with the Indians." Answer was returned that 
they would stay on those terms. The delay in receiving returns was so great that part 
of the men were on the point of going to Virginia with Mr. Lyford when Mr. Conant 
dissuaded them. They then sent John Woodbery back to England to procure neces- 
saries for the plantation. 

Humphrey Woodbery, son of the pioneer, John, made a statement Feb. 16, 1680-1, 
when he had reached the age of " about 72 years" as he said, which is recorded in the 
5th volume of records of deeds of Essex county, which has great historical value : 

" When I lived in Summersetshire in England, I remember that my father, John Woodberye 
(since deceased) did remoove for New England about 56 years ago, & I then traveled with him as 
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farr as Dorchester & I then understood that my said father came to New England by order of 
a Company called The Dorchester Company (among whom Mr. White of Dorchester in England 
was an active instrument) & that my father and the company with him brought cattle <& other 
things to Cape Ann for plantation work & there built an house & kept theire cattle <& sett up 
fishing & afterwards some of them removed to a neck of land since called Salem : After about 
3 years absence my said father returned to England & made us acquainted with what settlement 
they had made in New England, and that he was sent back by some that Intended to setle a plan- 
tation about 3 leagues west of Cape Ann, to further their design. After about half a year stay 
in England my father returned to New England & brought me with him : Wee arrived at the 
place now caled Salem in or about the month of June, 1628 ; where wee found severall persons 
that said they were servants to the Dorchester Company & had built a house for them at Salem, 
besides that at Cape Ann. The latter end of that summer, 1628 ; John Endecott Esq*^ : came 
over Governor, declaring his power from a company of pattentees about London ; & that they 
had bought the houses, boates and servants which belonged to the Dorchester Company, & that 
the sd Endecott had power to receive them, which accordingly he did take possession of. ... . 
The same yeare or Uie next after wee came to Salem wee cutt hay for the cattell wee brought 
over on that side of the ferry now caled Beverly : <& have kept our possession there ever since 
by cutting hay or thatch or timber & boards & by laying out lotts for tillage : & sometime after 
building & dwelling heere, where I with others have lived about 40 yeares : " etc, etc 

The record waa undoubtedly taken down from the lips of Mr. Woodbery and pre- 
served with pretty good degree of accuracy ; we have here a correct general copy, though 
not following all the peculiarities of spelling and punctuation of the record, which may 
have been merely those of the recorder. But the deposition has the value of an eye- 
witness's story of the colony almost from its infancy ; and tells the part which the Wood- 
bury family had in the foundation-laying of Massachusetts. 

John Woodbery entered into the life of Salem with characteristic energy and was 
recognized as one of the principal men. He was elected constable Sept. 28, 1630 ; 
one of the deputies to the General Court in 1635 ; received from the town in 1636, 
in connection with Conant, Balch and Palfrey, a grant of two hundred acres of land on 
Bass River. He was one of the first persons who applied to the General Court for the 
privileges of freemanship, Oct. 19, 1630, and was admitted with the first company May 
18, 1631. 

**He was an energetic, faithful and worthy man, and took an active part in the set- 
tlement and transactions of the colony. He lived to see his perils, sufferings and toils 
contribute to prepare a refuge for his countrymen." 

His wife's name was given " Agnes " in the church record in 1636, and " Ann " in the 
Probate record ; perhaps it was Agnes, softened to Annis, and then abbreviated to Ann. 

John Woodbery, sen., died in 1643, his will being offered for probate by his widow 
8(12)1643 ; this fact is given in the records but the document is not extant. 

John Woodbery, Senior, had several children, in two of whom the Paine family are 
interested. The first of these is 

Humphrey Woodbeby, born in England about 1608 (as his deposition shows). 
He was old enough to realize the full force of lus father's adventure in coming to the 
New World, and to bear a share in the burdens which were felt by the family at home. 
He joined his father in the second journey, and from 1627-8 was a forceful helper in 
the colony. He was a '* fisherman " by trade or business, probably employing men and 
curing quantities offish for home and foreign markets. He owned considerable land 
also. Was a valuable citizen. His wife's name was Elizabeth, but her surname is not 
known. He was one of the founders of the church of Beverly and chosen deacon 24(12) 
1667-8. 
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Humphrey Woodbery, Sen., of Beverly, made his will 4 March, 1 685-6 ; it was proved 
11 Oct. 1686. Wife Elizabeth ; sons Richard, Thomas, John, Isaac, William and Humphrey 
Woodbery ; to daugliters Susana Teny, Christian, wife of John Trask, and Elizalieth, wife 
of John Walker, and to her children Sarah and "Unice** Walker; wife executrix, brothers 
Sergeant Woodberry and Cornelius Baker overseers. The two last-named made oath to the 
will as did also the witnesses, John Dodge, Sen., and Samuel Hardie. 

Inventory taken 11 June, 1686, presented by the widow at the probating of the will 11 Oct. 
1686. [Suff. Prob. file 1500.] 

Elizabeth, widow of Humphrey Woodbery of Beverly made will 1 May, 1689, prob. 26 (9) 
1689. Gave to Peter, son of Jn® Woodbry and Peter, son of Wm. Woodbry ** because they 
bear the name of my son Peter y* was killed in the warrs w** Cap*" Larthrop by the Indians 
& had not any inheritance among his Brethren '* ; to daughters Susana Tinee & Christian 
Traske, whom she appoints executors, and to daughter Elizabeth Walker. Peter Woodbry 
and Cornelius Baker overseers. 
Witnesses 

William Woodbry 

Sam: Hardie 

Hannah Baker 

Richard Woodbry [Essex Prob. f. 80388.] 

Thomas Woodbery, son of Humphrey and Elizabeth, bom about 1639 ; mentioned 
in his father's will above, was admitted freeman 16 May, 1683 ; took an active part in 
the life of the town of Beverly. He married first, Hannah, daughter of William and 
Elizabeth Dodge, baptized in Salem July 24, 1642, widow of Samuel Porter; she 
lived some years with her second husband and died Jan. 2, 1688. Thomas Woodbery 
married second, widow Elizabeth Curtis. One of the children of Thomas and Han- 
nah (Dodge) (Porter) Woodbery was Elizabeth Woodbery, born Feb. 6, 1676; she 
married Joseph Herrick, Jr. The following deed was the clue which showed the 
maiden name of Elizabeth to the compiler of this work : 

Thomas Woodberry, of Beverly, made a deed of gift 21 May, 1717, to his children, William, 
Jonathan and Samuel Woodberry ; Hannah, the wife of John Ober, and Elizabeth, the wife of 
Joseph Herrick, and certain grandchildi-en by the name of Woodberry, of a tract of land near 
the town of Haverhill. 

This Joseph Herrick and Elizabeth his wife, dating at Beverly in 1729 and at 
Topsfield in 1730, sold certain tracts of land, among which was this lot. 

Another of the children of the pioneer John Woodbery through whom the Paine 
family have descent, is 

Petbb Woodbery (a younger brother of Humphrey) baptized in Salem 19(7)1640 ; 
died July 5, 1704; married in July, 1667, Sarah, daughter of Richard and Edith 
Dodge, who was baptized 3(5)1644. He w^as admitted freeman 29 April, 1668; a 
deputy to the General Court in 1685 and 1689, and a citizen of efEcient and respectable 
qualities ; chosen deacon of the Beverly church 20(8)1686, and ordained to that office 
12(1)1689. In his will, signed "Peter Woodbery" May 2, 1702, proved 17 Aug. 
1704, he made bequests to his daughters Sarah Raymond, Abigail Lampson, Anna 
Herrick, Martha Brown, Jerusha Raymond, and Priscilla and Rebecca Woodbery ; also 
to sons Peter and riosiah and wife Sarah. His daughter Jerusha Woodbery married 
March 28, 1698, George Rayment (Raymond) of Beverly, and was the great, great, 
great grandmother of Mrs. Fanny Cabot (Jackson) wife of Charles Gushing' Paine. 
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HERRICK ANCESTRY. 



Henry Herrick=Edith Laskin. 

Joseph Herrick= Sarah Leach. 

I 
Joseph Herricky Jr.=Elizabeth Woodbery. 

Benjamin Herrick=Lydia Hay ward. 

Lydia Herrick=George Dodge. 

Hannah Dodge=John Cabot. 

I 
Fanny Cabot=Charle8 Jackson. 

I 
Fanny Cabot Jackson=CharIes Cashing^ Paine. 

Henby Herbick, ^^yeoman,"* as he is styled in deeds of land in 1668 and at other 
times [Essex Deeds iii, 37, 134, etc.] came early to Salem, and was one of those per- 
sons to whom the General Court gave the honor of ireemanship May 18, 1631. He 
is on the list of proprietors of land in Salem in 1635. His being admitted freeman 
shows him to have been a member of the church in 1630. He removed to Enon, after- 
ward called Wenham, and still later to Beverly. He married at a time of which no 
note remains, Edith, daughter of Hugh Laskin, another early settler in Salem, a land- 
holder in 1635, but of whom scarcely anything else is known. The date of his death 
is unknown ; the only clue to it is the time when an inventory of his estate was pre- 
sented, — March 21, 1658—9 ; but he had been absent from Salem some time, it is clear, 
for his daughter Edith, wife of Henry Herrick, testified 28(9)1672 (being, then, as she 
deposed, about 60 years of age) that her father sold certain land " before he went away," 
namely " about 25 years " before. The name of Hugh Laskin's wife is unknown. Edith 
was a member of the Salem church when the earliest list now extant was made in 1636. 
The baptism of their son Zechariah Herrick is recorded 25(10)1636, another son (name 
not recorded) 11(12)1637, Henry, 16(11)1639, Joseph, 6(6)1645, Eliza, 4(5)1647, 
John, 26(3)1650. 

Henry Herrick seems to have lived an inconspicuous life. He was a farmer and 
brought up his sons to the same occupation. He left no will; indeed the date of his 
death is only inferred from the day when an inventory of his estate, presented by his son 
Henry, was said to have been taken, — namely, 15 March, 1670-1. The Ust men- 
tions certain tracts of land, a number of books, household furnishings, etc. 

Joseph Herrick, son of Henry and Edith, baptized in Salem, Aug. 6, 1645 (also 
styled in deeds " yeoman " as his father had been) was a citizen of Beverly of consider- 
able prominence ; represented the town in the General Court four years. He opposed 
the incorporation of the town at first, but then joined heartily in its corporate life. Was 
on the committee for the building of a meeting-house, served as constable at the period 
of the Witchcraft craze, and joined in a petition for clemency for one of the accused. 
Was a corporal in the village militia company at that time, 1692. He had, besides, 

* " Herrick Genealoey " claims that Henry Herrick who came to Salem was the fifth son of *' Sir William 
Herrick of Leicester, London and Beaumanor Park, b. 1657 ; member of Parliament 1601 to 1630 ; knighted 
1606; ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the Sublime Porte; held various lucrative offices in the Treasury; 
m. 1096, Joan, daughter of Richard May, Esq., of London; d. March 2, 1652-3, aged 96." 

The compiler of the Genealogy presents on page 16 (revised edition) a letter written June 28, 1653, from 
" Hen. Heyricke,** to his ^* brother at Beau Manor, £ng. The place or writing is not given; but there was 
"not a preacher in near twenty miles,'* and the writer mentions a present of tobacco which accompanied the 
letter; these and other items suggest Virginia, and do not apply to Salem. Nor does the Genealogy ofrer any 
other evidence to connect the Massachusetts '* yeoman " with the distinguished English knight. [C. H. P.] 
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from some historical or facetious cause the title of ** Governor," said to be used in 
connection with his name on the church records and in the diary of Key. Mr. Greene, 
of Salem. 

Bey. Dr. Felt is quoted as suggesting that he may haye been for a time the governor 
of one of the West India Islands. 

Joseph Herrick married first, Feb. 7, 1667, Sarah, daughter of Richard and Sarah 
Leach, who died about 1674. He married a second wife of whom we need not speak, 
as the Paine descent is through the former. He died Feb. 4, 1717-^. His son by 
Sarah (Leach), 

Joseph Herrick, Jr., bom April 2, 1668, was also a Beverly man. He was men- 
tioned in the will of his grandfather Richard Leach along with his mother and brothers 
and sisters. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Woodbery , of Beverly, as is 
shown in a deed of the father to her and her sister and brothers and by his mention 
of her in Iiis will. The date of the marriage is wanting. Mrs. Herrick died Sept. 30, 
1748. One of their sons was 

Benjamin Herriok, bom April 14, 1700 ; died in 1772 ; he married Nov. (or Dec. 
as per county record) 27, 1720, Lydia, daughter of Nathaniel Hayward, Jr., by his 
wife Hannah, baptized in Beverly 22 March, 1702. Benjamin and Lydia Herrick, 
residing then in Wenham, sold to Samuel Smith, 17 Jan. 1722, all their interest in a 
tract of land in Beverly " belonging to our father Nathaniel Hayward late of Beverly, 
given by our honoured grandfather Nathaniel Hayward, late of Salem, in equal pro- 
portions to his six grandchildren, that is to say to Nathl. Hayward, Ebenr. Hayward, 
Ezekiel Hayward, Hannah Hayward, Elizabeth Hayward and Lydia Hayward." [Es- 
sex Deeds 57, 5.] 

Benjamin Herrick resided some time on the ancestral Herrick homestead, on the 
borders of Beverly and Wenham ; removed thence to Marblehead, where he kept a 
tavern ; thence to a farm on Mine Hill in Topsfield. He gave a lot for a burying 
ground about half a mile south of Agawam river March 13, 1739. Another account 
says that he removed to Methuen. 

His daughter Lydia Herrick, bom May 18, 1726, married George Dodge; through 
whose daughter Hannah Dodge this stock descends to the Cabots, Jacksons and Paines. 



LEACH (LEECH) ANCESTRY. 



Richard LeftchasSarah . . . 

Sarah Leach=sJoseph Herrick. 
I 
Joseph Herrick, Jr.=Elizabeth Woodbery. 

Beojamin Herrick=Lydia Hayward. 

Lydia Herrick=sGeorge Dodge. 

Hannah Dodge=John Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot=Charle8 Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^sCharles Cashing^ Paine. 

Richard Leach (Leech) was a resident of Salem as early as 1638 ; was admitted 
freeman May 3, 1665. He deposed in 1678, giving his age as about 60 years, which 
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would place his birth aboat the year 1618. His wife Sarah was admitted to the church 
1(9)1648 or (by another record in the book) 13(6)1648. He died in 1687 ; in his 
will, dated 17 June, proved Nov. 25, 1687, he gave bequests to his wife Sarah ; son 
John Leach ; daughters Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Collins ; Mary, wife of Benjamin 
Ireson ; Hannah and Rachel ; to Joseph, Sarah and John Herrick, children of his daugh- 
ter Sarah ; " to young Fascho Foote, now living with me." [Original will, written on 
parchment, in the files of Essex court, 47, 87.] His mother, Ann Fuller, widow, 
aged 79 years (which would make the year of her birth 1582 or 1583), left a will 
which was probated at Salem 25(4)1662. She made bequests to her "^son Richard 
Leach ; to Bethia Farrow ; to John and Sarah Leach." Whether she was the mother of 
Richard Leach or of his wife ; also whether she had been married more than once, etc., 
are questions unsolved. 

Sarah Leach, daughter of Richard and Sarah Leach, baptized 19(9)1648, became 
the wife of Joseph Herrick, and her great-granddaughter Lydia Herrick was great- 
grandmother of Fanny Cabot Jackson, wife of Charles Cushing' Paine. 
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Nicholas Hay warda 

Nathaniel Hay wardssElizabeth Comine. 

I 
Nathaniel Hayward, Jr.ssHannah Bajment. 

Lydia Hayward^Benjamin Herrick. 

Lydia HerrickssGeorge Dodge. 

Han n ah Dodge»John Cabot. 

I 
Fanny CabotssCharles Jackson. 

Fanny Cabot Jackson^Charles Cashing^ Paine. 

Nicholas Hayward (whose name, in his time and that of his children and grand 
children, was often mis-called " Howard," yet uniformly written by the family Hay- 
ward), was an early resident of Salem, plying his trade of fisherman. He had the 
due allotment of land for home purposes. 23 (11) 1642, ** Granted to Nicholas 
Heyward a fisherman 10 acres." He made no prominent figure in public afiairs. 
His residence was near the head of Bass river. He lived to be " aged," as his will 
phrases it, Jan. 6, 1682-3 (proved April 10, 1683). In this document he be- 
queathed to his son Nathaniel and the children of his deceased son Nehemiah ; to 
Nathaniel's sons, Nathaniel and Nicholas ; to his daughter-in-law Hannah Judkins ; 
to his grandchildren Samuel, Elizabeth, Abigail and Sarah Judkins and Hannah 
Hayward ; to Annah Sargent and Rose Hayward. 

Nathaniel Hayward, Sen., son of Nicholas, the pioneer, grew up in Salem 
and Beverly, and entered into the rugged life, no doubt, with resolution and vigor. 
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He was a citizen of energetic character we know, and acquired considerable property. 
He was a member of the local Company of Troopers, and headed a petition of the 
troop 16 May, 1683, for the confirmation by the General Court of the officers they 
had chosen. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Coming. He made an 
agreement, March 8, 1694—5, with her mother Elizabeth and her brother Samuel 
Coming, Jr., and her sister's husband, Nath^ Stone, Sen., about her father*s estate. 

"Nath" Hay ward," of Salem, signed his will 1 May, 1719 ; it was proved Jan. 16, 1720. 
Wife Elizabeth had already been proyided for in a deed to his son Stephen : bequeathed to 
sons Nathaniel, Nehemiah, Jonathan, Nicholas, Samuel and Stephen Hay ward; daughters 
Elizabeth Kettle, Abigail Flint, Sarah Cobum and Hannah Vicerry who had been provided 
for at marriage ; refers to deeds of his gift he had made to his children and to his grandchild- 
ren, the children of his son Nathaniel ; to kinswoman Hannah Colt, daughter of his brother 
Nehemiah Hayward ; to the children of daughter Sarah Ck)bum. 

Nathaniel Hayward, Jr., baptized at Beverly 30 (3) 1669, resided in Beverly. 
He married Hannah Rayment, daughter of William Rayment by Hannah Bishop, his 
first wife, baptized May 18, 1673. [Rec. Bev. chh. in Es. Inst. Coll. copied by 
Wm. P. Upham, with notes on maiden name of mother by Augustus A. Galloupe.] 

His six children received a bequest of land from his father, Nathaniel Hayward, 
Sen., which they afterward sold. (See Herrick). His daughter Lydia Hayward, 
baptized 22 March, 1702, married, Nov. 27, 1720, Benjamin Herrick. The line 
comes down to the Paines through the Dodge, Cabot and Jackson families. 



CORNING ANCESTRY. 



Samuel Coming, Sen.asElizabeth . . . 

Elizabeth ComingssNathaaiel Hayward. 

Nathaniel Hayward, Jr.=Hannah Rayment. 

Lydia Hayward=Benjamin Herrick. 

Lydia Herrick&^George Dodge. 

Hannah Dodges=:John Cabot. 

Fanny Cabot^^Charles Jackson. 
Fanny Cabot JacksonssCharles Cushing^ Paine. 

Samuel Cobxino, Sen., a resident of Salem as early as 1638, was admitted free- 
man June 2, 1641. His name was variously twisted into "Corney," ''Cornell," 
"Cornish, " etc., but he and his son signed it "Corning." He had an acre of land 
granted to him in 1641 for the sowing of hemp, which shows that he was inclined to 
attempt something out of the ordinary line. He shewed excellent foresight in at- 
tempting to raise the material for the cordage required on this coast. He removed to 
Wenham. His wife Elizabeth was admitted to the church in Salem 5 (2) 1640; and 
was a witness to the will of Jane Comins in 1644. 

Their daughter Elizabeth, baptized 4 (4) 1643, married Nathaniel Hayward, Sen. 
(See foregoing article.) 



PART THIRD. 



DESCENDANTS 

OF 

CHARLES CUSHING' PAINE. 



MALE LINE OF DESCENT. 



Thomas' Payne of Yarmouth. 



Thomas' Paine^Maby Snow, 
of Eastham. 



James* Paine=Bethiah Thacher. 
of Barnstable. 



Rev. Thomas* Paine=Eunice Treat. 
of Weymouth and Boston. 

Robert Treat* Painb=Sabah Cobb. 



Charles' Paine=Sarah Sumner Cushing. 



Charles Cushing' Paine==Fanny Cabot Jackson. 



1. Charles Jackson* Paine. 

2. William Cushing Paine. 

3. Robert Treat Paine. 

4. Frances Jackson Paine. 

5. Sarah Cushing Paine. 

6. Marianne Paine. 

7. Sumner Paine. 

8. Helen Paine. 

9. Cary Paine. 
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BREVET MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES JACKSON PAINE. 



Chables Jackson' Paine (Charles Gushing,' Charles,* Robert Treat,' Thomas,* 
James,* Thomas,' Thomas*) was bom in Boston August 26, 1833, was educated 
in the Boston Latin School and was graduated at Harvard College in 1853. He 
studied law with Rufus Choate and was admitted to the Bar in 1856. After a visit to 
Europe with his family in 1856 and 1857 he returned and went to St. Louis to take 
up the practice of the law. In the following year he returned to Boston, where he re- 
mained at the bar until the breaking out of the Civil War. Sept. 5, 1861, he was 
authorized to recruit a company. He opened a recruiting office on Washington St. 
near Court St., and on Sept. 23 went into camp at Lynnfield. On the 8th of October 
he was mustered in as Captain of Co. I, 22d Mass. Volunteers, known as *^ Wilson's 
Regiment," and left Boston with his regiment the same day. The Twenty-second 
Mass. was within the defences of the capital through the winter of 1861—62. In Jan- 
uary, 1862, he was appointed by the War Dept. Major of the Eastern Bay State Regi- 
ment and went with the regiment to Ship Island.* This was one of the two *^ Butler 
regiments " over the regularity of whose enlistment there was so much contention be- 
tween Gen. Butler and Governor Andrew. Major Paine never received his commission 
from Massachusetts, and in April returned to Boston ill with typhoid fever. 

After the occupation of New Orleans Gen. Butler opened recruiting offices in that 
city. He sent for Major Paine, who at once sailed for New Orleans and raised the 2d 
Louisiana (white) regiment. Two days after he left Boston, Gov. Andrew sent for him 
to take command of the 39th Mass. Vols, with a commission of Major, but as he had 
already gone the commission was never issued. He was commissioned as Colonel of 
the 2d Louisiana Regiment in October, 1862, and remained with the regiment until 

♦ Head Quarters of the Army, 
Adjutant General's office, 
Washington, January 14th 1862. 
Special Orders ) 

N« 11 J Extract. 

* * « « « « 

5. The following list of officers of the " Eastern Bay State Regiment " Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, raised by authority of War Department, approved by the President, September 12, 1861, 
is announced for the information of ail concerned ; the commissions to take effect from the dates 

of their muster into service. 

*«« ««* ««* 

Major. Charles J. Paine 

*«* *«* ««# 

By command of Major General M^Clellan 

" Official Copy " L. Thomas 

W™ H. WiEGEL Adjutant General 

1»* Lieut and A. D. C. 
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March, 1864, when he resigned in order to take a place on Gen. Butler's staff. 
While he was in Louisiana he commanded a brigade during the Siege of Port Hudson, 
and later a cavalry brigade, the 2d Louisiana having been mounted, partly upon 
mustangs, unused to the sight of man, which were driven in from the prairies and las- 
soed. In one of the engagements before that place he was struck by the fragment of 
a shell and it was reported that he was killed. It was some days before the contra- 
diction of this report reached Boston.* In April, 1864, he joined Gen. Butler as Vol- 
unteer Aide-de-Camp with the rank of Colonel, and July 4 of that year he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier General and confirmed by the Senate, and assigned to the command 
of the Third Division, colored, of the Eighteenth Corps, later stationed at Deep Bottom, 
an outpost on the north side of James River. On September 29, in the movement 
across the James River, towards Richmond, his command attacked the enemy's left on 
the New Market Road and captured their defences with complete success, adding so 
greatly to the prestige of the colored troops that his division was selected as one of the 
two for service in both expeditions against Fort Fisher. It was for "meritorious and 
valuable services " at the capture of that fortress that he received the brevet rank of 
Major General in 1865, to date from January 15. During the following summer 
he commanded the district of New Berne in North Carolina, and was mustered out 
of the service in January 1866. 

After his return from the war he soon began to take an interest in the development 
and management of railroads ; he was a director in the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
in the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 in its early days, and in the Mexican Central. 
His sound judgment, wisdom and practical common sense helped to establish these rail- 
roads on a firm foundation of prosperity, and to deal successfully with the many difficult 
problems that confronted them. 

Soon after his marriage in 1867 he bought an estate at Weston, where he has since 
passed a large part of the year. For many years he spent the summer months at Na- 
hant, and there he was able to indulge his love for yachting. He has been a close stu- 
dent of all that pertains to yacht designing and yacht sailing. His first racing yacht 
was the Halcyon, which was a comparatively slow vessel when he bought her, and which 
he altered so that she won prizes over the fastest then afloat. He was one of the syn- 
dicate which built the Puritan, and he was also a member of the executive committee 

* Not Dead, but Living. It now appears that the notices of the noble career of Colonel 
Charles J. Paine of the Second Louisiana, which have been printed within the last day or two, 
were all true, except as regards the alleged death of the gallant subject. The latest advices 
from New Orleans inform us that Colonel Paine lives to read his own '^ obituary notice," and, 
80 far from being killed, is absolutely unhurt. It gives us sincere pleasure to make this ^* oor- 
rectiou " in our own notice of this excellent young officer. We trust that many years and many 
heroic deeds will be added to the account before the dates of his career are again recited. — Bd- 
ton Daily Advertiser^ June 10, 1863. 

Dear Sumner, 
You no doubt had the dreadful news of Charley's being killed at the assault on Port Hud- 
son. It came on Sat. morng just as I arrived from Washington. 

Yesterday Gen^ Butler had a letter from the Postmaster at N. O. giving the casualties and 
mentioning Geu^. Payne late Col. of 4^ Wis. killed, which made us feel that it might not be C. 
Today we have the glorious news that C. is unharmed and alive and well. 
It has been an awful time with us all. 

your affe Father 
Chas. C. Paine 

22 Beacon st, June 9, 1863. 
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which had charge of her in 1885 when she successfully defended the America's cup 
against the Genesta. The following year General Paine alone built the Mayflower, 
which defended the cup against the Galatea, and in 1887 he produced the Volunteer 
which defeated the Thistle. In building these yachts, as Mr. Burgess, his yacht de- 
signer, said, " From the beginning General Paine has thought out the effect of every line, 
and every detail of construction and rig, and directed all, so as to secure him the pos- 
session of the fastest yacht in the world. These large racing sloops are most compli- 
cated and delicate machines, and only the most skilful engineer can hope to run them 
with success. I have been simply his executive officer." 

As soon as the result of the third series of races was known. Mayor O'Brien of Boa- 
ton tendered a public reception to General Paine and Mr. Burgess. This reception took 
place in FaneuU Hall, on Friday, Oct. 7, 1887 : 

'' The people began to assemble long before the hour aiinouDced for the meeting, and at 6 
o'clock the hall was crowded in every part, and a dense throng were gathered in the square be- 
low. So great was the crowd that travel wus impeded, and further ingress to the building was 
practically impossible. Within the hall, assembled upon the platform, were to be seen a large 
number of Boston's distinguished and well-known men. At intervals during the meeting His 
Honor the Mayor would call a halt during the speech-making and allow the assembled multi- 
tude an opportunity to greet the guests of the evening with a hand-shake. It is estimated that 
at least seven thousand persons availed themselves of the chance to shake hands with Messrs. 
Paine and Burgess." 

The account of the reception is given in a handsomely printed volume entitled the 
" Paine-Burgess Testimonial," issued by the City of Boston. 

In 1897 General Paine was sent with Senator Wolcott and Mr. Stevenson, former 
Vice-President of the United States, on a special mission to ascertain the views of the 
Governments of France and Great Britain regarding International Bimetallism. 



DATES IN THE WAR RECORD OF GENERAL CHARLES J. PAINE. 

Arranged by Cha&lbs C. Paime. 

1861. Aug. 29. Senator Wilson advertises to raise a Reg* under W™. 
Sept. 5. C. authorized to recruit a Company. 

23. goes into Camp at Lynnfield. 
Oct. 8 muptered in as Capt. Co. I 22^ Mass* Reg*, and Reg*, leaves for Boston and p. m. 
for Washington. 

1862. Jany 15. Appointed by War Department Major of Eastern Bay State Reg*.— 30*^ 

Mass^ 

16. Mustered in and joins his Reg*, at Hampton Roads. 
Feb. 5. Sailed for Ship Island — 12. arrives. 

April 13. Sailed for home. 29. arrives at Boston sick with Typhoid fever. 
Aug. 23. Sailed for New Orleans. Sept. 3. arrived. 

Sept 5. Appointed Colonel of the 2*^ Louisiana Vols. Oct. 23 mustered in. 
Nov. 4. Ordered to Camp Parapet. Dec. 18 to Baton Rouge. 

1863. March 12-20. Expedition to Springfield Landing. March to Port Hudson & back. 

Exped" across the river opposite P. H. Return. 31 Commands garrison of Fort 
Williams, Baton Rouge. 
May 1 2. March — in command of Dudley's brigade. 

21. Battle of Plains Store. 

27. First Assault of Port Hudson. 

29. Appointed to the Command of a Brigade — 1** Brig, 1"* Div. 19^** Corps. 
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1863. 



1864. 



1865. 



June 14. 


July 


8. 
10. 




13. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 


8. 

26. 

8. 




11. 




19. 


Nov. 


7. 


Jany. 
Feb. 


21. 
7. 


March 14. 




23. 


April 
July 


22. 

4. 


Sept. 
Oct 


29. 
17. 


Dec. 


3. 




7. 




29. 


Jany. 


3. 
15. 


Feb. 


21. 




23. 




22. 


March 14. 


April 


24. 



1866. Jany 15. 



Second Assault of Port Hudson. 

Surrender of P. H. 9. Entrance of our troops. 

Move to Donaldsonville. 

Battle of Donaldsonville. 

Arrived at Boston. 

Sailed for N. O. Oct 5. arrived at N. O. 

Reaches Vermillion Bayou and takes command of his Brigade. 

At Carrion Crow Bayou. 

His Rog' ordered to be mounted. 21. at New Iberia. 

Appointed to the Command of 3^. Brigade Cavalry Div° at New Iberia. 

At New Orleans with his Brigade. 

Arrives at Boston. Visits Gen^ Butler at F* Monroe. 20. Sails. 29. ar- 
rives N. O. 

Resigns as Colonel 2^. L^ Vols, and relieved from duty. 

Sails. April 7 arrives at Boston. 11. goes to Fort Monroe. 

Appointed Volunteer Aid D. C. with rank of Colonel to Gen*. Bntler. 

Appointed and Confirmed by the Senate Brigadier General, 
appointed to the command of the 3*^ Division (colored) 18 Corps, later'at 
Deep Bottom. 

His Division storm and carry Newmarket Heights. Spring Hill. 

Arrives in Boston on a sick leave. Nov. 1, returns to the front 

Colored Corps, 25^ organized. Maj. Gen^ Weitzel in command. 

C. commands 1"^, called afterwards 3'* Division. 

Butler's forces, including C** Div., with Porter's fleet, sail ag*. Fort Fisher. 

return. 

2**. Expedition ag'. Fort Fisher under Terry, with C's Div°. 

P'ort Fisher captured. 

Nominated to the Senate Major General by Brevet to date Jany 15***. 

Confirmed. 

Capture of Wilmington. 

Start- — march to Coxe's bridge 10 miles W. of Groldsborough. 

return to Faison's Station 24'**. 

lO'** Corps organized under Major Gen^ Terry. C*s Division numbered 3*. 

Start — arrive at Raleigh 14*^. 

Grant arrives and Johnston surrenders 26^. 

Returns with Division to Goldsborough and stationed there in Command of 
the District. 

Appointed to Command of Newbern District. 

Comes North on a furlough July & returns. 

Relieved from the Command at Newbern by his request and comes North. 

mustered out of the service. 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE WAR. 

" Washington Oct 11, 61, Friday. We left Bos. Tues. P. M. at 4 and reached N. Y. at 10 
a. m. Wed. The men had a shameful breakP. of soup in plates without spoons and a small piece 
of bread. The officers a tip top one at 5'** Av, Hotel — only I being late was obliged to leave 
mine half finished when speech making began. We left N. Y. at night after a very poor dinner 
at the Park barracks for all hands and reached Phil^. about 8 a. m. had a substantial bkf^. all 
round ; marched through the city and reached Bait, at 1 1 P. M. We left Bait at 3 a. m. today 
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and reached here about 1 P. M. We have not the faintest idea now at 4 P. M. where we are 
going to pass the night, but all hands are so used up that we can't go far unless we ride. They 
say we are ordered to Virginia, don't believe it yet." 

'^ Wash°, Oct. 11, 1861. Here we are safe and sound but all used up, we have been either in 
the cars or marching through streets all the time — meals irregular, uncertain, often so poor that 
the men w^. go away from the table without tasting anything — and so far never more than 2 a 
day. None of them have had much sleep since Sunday night, so that what food they have they 
cannot eat with a relish. We have averaged between 2 and 3 times the usual time on the R.R.*. 
We reached here about 1 P. M. today and after breakfasting 3 comp*. at a time, taking 2 hours 

for the reg'., we marched all over Wash", for the benefit of and now 9 P. M. having done 

supper they are rec^. marching orders for quarters 1 ^ miles off, so I must stop." 

*' Washington Oct. 12, 1861. We are expecting to march any moment into Virginia, prob- 
ably about 2 miles beyond Ball's Cross roads — ^we started for there this P. M. but the order was 
countermanded — though the time only and not the place is changed I believe." 

" Hall's Hill, Virginia, Oct. 19, 1861. We have been here now a week and are beginning to 
feel settled. There are camps all round, though only one reg^, Cass', and a small reg*. of Cavalry 
are in advance of us. We don't see anything of any rebels, or natives of any sort. We have had 
no ammunition served out yet except to a few men for guard, and most of us don't want any yet, 
it w^. be vastly more dangerous to us than to the enemy, and as far as the enemy are concerned 
I don't believe we shall want any till spring. 

We were (the men) nearly starved from the time of leaving Boston till the 2^. day here — ^in 
Phil^. they had one good bkf^. ; in Wash", they had to march 1 ^ miles for coffee, bread and very 
salt beef, poorly cooked not soaked, and being all used up by traveling, many w^. not go at all 
for it. We left Wash". Sund. P. M. about 3 — and reached this place about 9 P. M. pitched our 
tents, ate a cracker apiece and went to BED. Next morning they put me on officer of the Day, 
the duties of which chiefly consisted in having every tent struck and pitched again on different 
lines and the whole ground cleared of brush and rubbish which with other trifling matters kept 
me on my feet all day and ^ the night, about the hardest day's work I ever did, or expect for 
some time. 

I like the life so far very much, and expect to like it. We live comfortably en^ ; all three of 
us eat in the Lieut's tent ; mine being a store house and my bed room ; on both tents we have 
^SS^ ^P goo^ board floors, and our meals consist of beef steak, sweet potatoes, bread and butter, 
tea, and hominy, or selections from that bill of fare ; those articles embracing the whole lists of 
that sort of all the neighboring sutlers and Q'r masters. Lieut Dunn is our provider and has 
scoured the country pretty thoroughly." "Oct. 21, 1861. I shall count confidently on seeing 
you out here when you come on. Come early for I don't suppose the sleeping accommodations 
that I c**. offer, a blanket and boards, w^. tempt you to stay over night — we can give you a good 
dinner and supper though." " Oct 25, 1861. The very cold snaps we have had once or twice 
have stimulated our wits and now we have, nearly all of the officers, subterranean stoves — holes 
dug in the middle of the tents bricked in and over and with brick flues leading from the top, level 
with the ground outside the tent into a chimney a foot high — they work pretty well — but some- 
times smoke. 

I am getting along pretty well — the Reg^ is improving and so is my Co. and I am learning. 
We have Comp. battalion and brigade drills every day, and today a review of our brigade by 
Gen'. Porter. 

" Hall's Hill Virginia Nov. 1. 61. I went off on picket Tues. A. M. for the first time— 300 
men from our Reg'. — 2 Capts., I the junior, and 4 Lieuts. — 500 men in all from the brigade- 
under Lt Col. Vamey of Maine 2^. It was not a very risky service ; for our pickets and the 
enemy's are 5 or 6 miles apart here now — however we took all usual care and the men had to 
sleep when off duty without any fire — under 3 fence rails slanting cov*. with com stalks. 

We have been going through inspection and muster preparatory to payment and hope to be 
paid off in the course of 10 days. Things are pretty comfortable here. We have company drill 
from 7 to 8^ a. m., battalion drill 10 to 11^, brigade drill from 1} to 5} and then dress parade 
if it is not too dark — hard on the men — too much — they don't care if they are sent to the guard 
tent for 24 hours — some prefer it This ink is made from berries from the woods round here." 

^' Hall's Hill Nov. 10, 1861. We had a Review by Gen\ ISPClellan yes^ I did not go as I 
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had been officer of the Day the day before and wanted to sleep w'h I did — they had not more 
than got on to the field when it began to rain hard and it oontinned to pour all the rest of the 
day, 1 2 to 5. They came home all wet to the skin and today at my Comp^ inspection many ot 
them fell into line with no breeches on^-drawers only." 

'< Hall's Hill, Ya. Nov. 13/61. Our army here won't advance unless Southern expediti(H)B 
weaken the enemy in front of us — a good deal — I think nobody can tell whether that wUl hap- 
pen or not Col. Gove came out this P. M. and I suppose will take command tomorrow. We 
need him. We are expecting a review of 50,000 men this week or next — the largest ever in 
this country — and are going to work tomorrow to cut down woods and dear up ground for it. 
We have had two or three reviews of less than a division and one of our whole division, Fits 
John Porter's, 10 or 12,000 men, the last by Gen^ M^Clellan. I was not out on it, as I had 
been officer of the day before — ^and I had a sleep, while 10,000 men Gen^ McC included — all 
without overcoats, were taking the most splendid drenching that a Virginia rain c^. accomplish 
— for 6 hours. 

I enjoy this life — there is something to do all the time. Brigade driUs all the P. M. 
from l][ to 5 or 6| are tedious— but GenT Martindale gives us in them more Battalion drill than 
any officer we have had yet has given us in Battalion drill. We improve slowly — 1000 
men enlisted — don't teach as quickly as a class at Salignac's— or as the 4^ Battalion at Fort Inr 
dependence." 

*' Nov. 21, 1861. We had a great review near McDowell's, on yes. I was officer of the day 
and c''. not go. There were 7 6 reg'' of infantry and 8 of cavalry. I don't know how much artillery. 
That's about the army of the Potomac on this side. Orders came to me commanding the camp while 
they were gone to have evert man in camp ready to i^l in and fight at a moment's notice, and 
if the enemy had come in on us I w^ have turned out about 300 of the lamest, sickest and laziest 
wretches ever seen together in uniform, every Co. was carefully picked for the review and of course 
those remaining were of the most scallywag order. I had great hopes of a chance at a reg^. of 
cavalry, when they made me officer of the day, because every camp on this side the Potomac 
being deserted it was a good chance for them to make a dash, and we knew they were near — 
nearer than a week ago." 

*< Alexandria Nov. 23, 1861. There was a most magnificent Review on McDowell's grounds 
last Wed — all 7 divisions on this side of the river were represented and probably 60,000 men 
were in the field. I was officer of the day and had of course to remain at home ; in command 
of our camp. I rec^. orders to put it on a war footing. An attack by the enemy was expected. 
I DID want them to come while I was commander of our Camp but they w^. not — I had of 
course in camp the dregs of the Heg^., but the beggars would have been too lazy to run and our 
camp on top of a beautiful hill is a splendid place to defend. 

We had a magnificent Thanksgiving both in weather and pleasure — Indian Summer day — 
and fencing, boxing, foot ball and a burlesque dress parade and battalion drill — the men armed 
with picks, shovels, poles, fence rails and big trees, one man in a large red blanket mounted 
on another man's shoulders, who mimicked exactly the gait of our Major's horse, commanded. 
The Lt. Col., and Major and nearly all the other officers were out to see and enjoy the sport 
In the eve^ we had a huge fire on the Parade ground ; our music was out and Dancing. 

Our Division, Porter's, is the best drilled of any — so McClellan says in Gen^ Orders. 

There are no rebels in any sort of force this side of Fairfax Court House. " Billy " Dorr 
surveyed the R.R. this week to a point opposite (South) and full as far as Fairfax. A Reg^ was 
sent to protect the survey — and they saw no squads of more than ^ dozen or so— very scattered 
and weak pickets — Our Reg^ is ordered to provide itself at once with 2 p'rs shoes per man — 
Movements may come soon but where or what no one knows — no general advance unless the 
enemy is weak." 

^^Nov. 28/61. I got out safely that Monday. I got to Georgetown and found the ferry did 
not run — the rope was broken ; it is one of those Italian rigged ferries ; came back to Willard's ; 
c*^ not find you but found LoDg Bridge was impassable for anything ; heard at Willard's of the 
Aqueduct at Georgetown; went there; walked across and found a wagon (army) of our 
R^^ going out soon ; waited and rode out on it ; got out about 1 P.M., I think. I got my 
cord at Georgetown ; rigged my hammock and it worked well ; but I have since got a better 
arrangement, viz. — two fence rails, laid parallel on the fioor, say 2 feet apart and my bedsack 
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on them, making a grand lengthwise hollow in my hed. I have another blanket — 2 and a 
shawl — and sleep warm and sound. We have been having rumors of moving ; two pairs of 
shoes are ordered to be supplied to every man who has not got them. The papers occasionally 
talk of the expeditions of Butler, Burnside and Porter ; still we are setting out thick groves of 
evergreens round our tents and Lt. Batchelder to-day got the logs to make a log house. I 
THINK we shall go, but shall build a log house in a day or two. 

Col. Gove is a first rate Col. and a gentleman, and so far is very popular." " Dec. 7, 1861. 
We had an awful accident this P.M. in our Company. Sat. P.M. is always cleaning up time; 
one of my Corporis in cleaning his gun found the cone, as he thought, stopped up ; he put on 
a cap and snapped it ; the gun was loaded and the ball went through a tent and through a man 
inside of the tent. He died in half an hour. We are going to send the body home, embalmed. 
I think I should rather see a dozen men shot in battle than one in that way. It is the first 
death in my Co. and the 3'* in the Reg^" 

"HaU*8 Hill, Va., Dec. 20, 1861. We're going to have a review of Porter's Division to- 
morrow, perhaps of more troops, don't know. I know I've invested $20 tonight for white cot- 
ton gloves for the company, which I may get back one of these days from the company fund if 
we ever have one — OR, I may not. We are in the middle of building stockades for our tents 
to rest on — 3 f* high — so as to have 3f* of wooden walls, and then the tents over them. We 
take chestnut trees, chop them into logs 6 P long, split them and stand them up on end, bark 
outside, in a trench dug round the tents, then plaster them with Virginia Clay made into mor- 
tar. We began yesterday and tomorrow P.M we sh** have the entire Reg* quartered in wooden 
walls except for this review ; I guess we shall as it b. Most of the other Reg^ round us are 
so quartered. We have built ovens and a bake house. Don't look much like moving any- 
where." 

" Hall's Hill, Jan. 5, 1862. We are as quiet and cozy here as at Lynnfield and much more 
comfortable, and moving does not seem to enter any one's head. But for all that I think we 
shall move and soon — nobody can guess where. 

We have an awkward squad drill at 7 A.M. ; Guard mounting at 8 J ; Battalion drill at 10 
and Battalion or Brigade drill at If. Then Dress Parade at 4^, and officers have to go as 
regularly as men. We have Reveille at 6^ ; rather steep for Jan. But we have a very good 
time and enjoy ourselves. We want something exciting though. 

We have got a splendid Colonel, Gove." 

'< Hall's Hill, Jan. 5, 1862. There are several log houses here built for Offi'*. My Lieuts 
have one ; the first, and so far the best. I have not built one and shall not Tents are com- 
fortable EN^. Besides now we are expecting to move.' I have no doubt that our division at 
any rate is going somewhere and soon ; probably as soon as paid. The papers I see have now 
got hold of the story — and add to it that we are going towards the Occoquan to co-operate with 
Burnside. But I fully believe we are going somewhere soon. 6 comp* of our Reg^ were 
served with Springfield Rifles yesterday. Of course they went by rank, and did not get so far 
as Co. I. 

We have had very comfortable weather so far, sometimes cold, but nothing to prevent an 
army from moving almost as freely as in October^— and we all long to move. We have Brigade 
drill now twice a week, and generally, in them, sham fights. We have learned a good many 
battalion movements of considerable use, and which are not taught at West Point, or put down 
in any army tactics. Since Col. Gove came our officers have been learning fast, and in course 
of time there will be some chance of our knowing something." 

" Hall's Hill, Jan. 13, 1862. There was a good deal of talk and expectation of a move a 
week ago ; now it is considered more distant, and I sh^ not be surprised if our div° stayed round 
Hall's Hill for a month or more. My preference was strong for some Southern Expedition. 
I am afraid I shall be disappointed, and we may stay to share the great winter victory of Manas- 
sas, and that w*^ pay foV staying if our Reg^ was prominent If, after that we are sent South, 
it will do very well ; to have both w^ be better than either alone. 

Whenever my imagination will help me to a reason I shall try for a leave if there are no 
signs of moving. They ought to consider 3 mos. on Hall's Hill reason en^ ; for all of us 
came here to fight, and it grows intolerably tiresome to sit quietly doing nothing. 1 have 
not laid eyes on a rebel to my knowledge ever, and I have never neglected an opportunity. 
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Bill is now acting as Chief Eng' of K'y army and Dep't, and when I heard last, Jan. 8, was 
at Louisville organizing the Engineer train. Don't think he's likely to be in the way of being 
taken, that's more the chance of the topographical Eng* in surveying and making maps. They 
are likely to have some hard lighting and tolerably rapid moving there. 100,000 westerners c** 
not stand being 3 or 4 mo* within 10 miles of the enemy without striking one single tent. 

The most accomplished newspaper reporter c** not get an item in a month on Hairs HilL 
The last was that one of my men on guard fired at an officer's boy who ran across his beat 
and w^ not stop when ordered. The officer of the day took him off guard and s** he thought 
it was a Mash act {i.e. the firing) horresco referens. The Col. as soon as he heard of it had the 
man returned to his place on guard and complimented him for doing his duty. The boy was 
not hit." 

" Hall's Hill, Jan. 15, '62. I was at 5 P.M. appointed maj. of East" Bay State Regt., Lt 
Col. French com'g, and start for Fort Monroe to join Ship Constitution tomorrow 3 P.M. 
Thanks to Bill." 

" Hall's Hill, Virginia, Jan. 16/62. I start at 3 P.M. for Fortress Monroe, there to join my 
Beg* on its way to Ship island or somewhere else ; being by Special Order No. 11 from War 
Dep* app'^ Major of Eastern Bay State Reg' now on board Constitution." 

" Ship Constitution, Hampton Roads, Jan. 17/62. Jan. 14, 1 was told that Gen* Butler wished 
to see me. I went in and saw him in the ev'^ ; he told me to call next day ; at 5 next day when 
I went in, he commenced : How do you do Major ? and proceeded to inquire if I c^ start for 
Fortress Monroe at 3 next day. I told him I c** if necessary. I got out to camp as soon as I 
c*, the ground being all slosh, snow, ice &c. ; saw Gove at 11 J to get the last needful informa- 
tion about acc^ and worked on my ace** till 6^ A.M. and then went to bed till 8. I applied for 
a leave of absence to avail myself of promotion. Gen' Porter was missing ; I c* not &id where 
for some time ; finally I ascertained he was in Wash" and likely at Gen. McClellan's, and there 
I found him ; s^ I ought to resign ; after some talk I went to the mustering officer and was mus- 
tered in as Maj. of Eastern Bay State Reg*, and of course by implication out as Capt. Co. I, 22d 
Mass. Vol. ; but I did not have time to wait for the master rolls and so shan't be able to draw 
any pay till I have them sent on, I don't know where we are going, and of course not what 
my address will be. Special Order No. 11, War Dep*, Jan. 14, gives the list of officers and 
provides that their commissions shall date from muster. 

We wait now for orders and hope to sail tomorrow for Ship island. We shan't get news- 
papers there, but we can read proclamations and shoot alligators until we get hold of the Rebels." 
" Ship Island, Feb. 14, 1862. Here we are all right; landed 12th, and have been cleaning up 
since, hair cutting &c. A Barren, desolate, Sandy is**, but this end quite a metropolis ; a light 
house and d° for Keeper, now a hospital ; a sutler's ship, 4 Reg**, a Hght Battery, 3 Co' CaviJry 
without horses, a small brick fort, and lots of vessels of all sorts ; hot as tophet yesterday ; to- 
day a regular Norther, such as you read of. We begin drill tomorrow. Sand, Sand, Sand. 
There are some trees and swampy groimd at the other end of the is^ 7 miles off ; near us the 
only vegetation is a very little beach grass. The tide rises only once a day and is high at the 
same time every day the month through and one hour earlier the next month." " Ship Island, 
Feb. 21, 1862. We are getting settled on the sand here. My tent is fioored with boards, a 
scarce thing here, and I moved into it today. I have been living in Col. French's tent here- 
tofore. We got our mess going yesterday, silver spoons and forks, napkins and linen and 
damask table cloths, and good china and glass. Sounds rather tall for Ship island, does not it ? 
But we feast chiefly with our eyes, though w^e do as well as French Cookery can with our 
means ; there has been no fresh meat on the island for 7 weeks and salt Beef and fish, beans, 
potatoes and soft bread are our materials. The Reg^ is in good health and excellent spirits ; 
well behaved; often an empty guard tent. We have had fires most of the time since arriving; 
said to be often hot though. I have a pair of green goggles to keep off the glare of the sun on 
the sand, also a straw hat; gained 12 lbs. on the Constitution, which will last me a fortnight 
after provisions give out." 

" Ship Island, Miss., Feb. 28, 1862. Everything is quiet here. Today was muster, smd a 
hard day. First a Review of all the forces on the island at 9 A.M. ; the sun as hot as our hot- 
test in July in Boston, and the sand quite soft ; several of oar men gave out. But it was quite 
a sight for Ship Island ; the old Gen^ and Conmiodore Farragut or some such a man reviewed 
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us, and Col. Jones, Senior Colonel, commanding. I had the pleasure of doing it on foot ; I 
borrowed an old cow for the occasion and Col. French rode his own horse, just arrived out, for 
the first time ; pretty soon Col. F. had to send his horse back and took mine. Our Reg* ap- 
peared very creditably. We commenced battalion drills a day or two ago and have had two, 
and our Reg* is working into shape. After Review we had to endure an Inspection and muster 
lasting until 3J P.M. and we are glad en® it's all over ; no more such work until April 30, and 
we may get into cooler regions by that time. Ships of war, gun boats &c. are thick round here, 
and some mortar boats (Porter's) are reported tonight at the mouth of the Mississippi. When 
Gen^ B. arrives I think we shall do something soon ; he won't stay here longer than he can 
help. We have had no fresh meat since arriving here except some ducks I shot which made 
one dinner ; still we are comfortable. The mosquitoes are mostly at the other end of the island. 
] passed a night there when I shot my dacks and in the A.M. waked up with one eye entirely 
dosed by their bites and the other nearly so ; my nose, lips and forehead double size, and my 
head was rolled up tight in a blanket all night. 

We have a very pleasant mess, Surgeon and Ass*, Adjutant, Lt. Col. J. Palfrey and myself, 
and have things both as comfortable and elegant as circumstances permit. The rest of our staff, 
the Quarter Master and Chaplain, take care of themselves, The Chaplain's name is Cleveland. 
Tell mother that I am now obliged as a matter of decency and for the sake of example to attend 
services regularly. I don't know what his "persuasion" is, but he goes in strong for singing, 
and that I like. 

I have made a raise of a gov* horse, a pretty good animal, easy and fast ; have had one bat- 
talion drill with him ; he don't like soldiers, but I got through it safely, though my man had to 
stand round all the time expecting me to have to dismount every moment. It was worse in be- 
ing the first Battalion drill which I had ever commanded. 

I should like to have a good horse sent out, not low, rather long body, deep chest, light fore 
shoulders, small head, large hind quarters, upper part of hind leg sloping well aft, lower 
part straight, easy trot, fast gallop, 950-1000 lbs. kind and sound, of some spirit and style, but 
not nervous or fidgetty. I don't want any but a good one. I have a serviceable animal ; want 
a stylish one and fast and easy" 

" Ship Island, Miss., March 14, 1862. I hear that I am superseded by Gov. A. ; I don't 
know ; if I am, of course I don't want a horse bo* ; perhaps you can tell at home better than I." 
" Bulfinch Place, Boston, April 29/62. Reached here this A.M. sick ; was threatened with a 
fever for the last week at Ship Island ; have been gradually improving since. Came north on 
U. S. Gunboat Connecticut." 

" U. S. Barracks, N. O. La., Sept. 7, 1862. Here I am, commanding a post My garrison 
is one Co. 13 Con*, who have been here for some time doing guard duty, and are relieved to- 
day and sent back to their Reg* in the city, 3 Comp* cavalry just raised and ready except horses 
to take the field, and my own Reg*, 400 strong, the 2^ Lousiana. The 1** La. was raised very 
quickly ; since then recruiting has been very slow ; it will probably take a month more to fill 
the 2^ La. ... I am app** Col, I rec** my order on Sep. 5, one year from the day I was 
authorized to recruit a Co. I cannot be mustered in till I have a minimum Reg*, and that may 
possibly be as late as Oct. 8, one y'r from the day I was mustered in as Capt. The 75*** N. 
Y. came here 2 days before me and were quartered in the Marine hospital close to us. I did 
not send the order assuming command to them, supposing them not to be at my Post. But it 
is going tomorrow A. M., and I shall then have quite a command. 

The weather is delightful here, and not uncomfortably hot in the city. This place is one of 
the pleasantest posts I ever saw. My men obey splendidly, drill well, are not noisy, or drunk, 
talk a good deal of French and German, and are a splendid set of men, and as far as I can see 
are anything but Secesh." 

U. S. Barracks, New Orleans, Sept 9, 1862. I am extravagantly delighted at Andrew's 
wanting me the first moment I was off, but I think I am better off here than where he w^ have 
put me — much. I am Col. 2*^ La., containing this A. M. 374 men, will be full in about a 
month. 

It's a splendid place here, gorgeous weather ; you can walk about comfortably in the sun at 
noon, and can drill as hard as you please before 10, or after 4. 

All the troops from Baton Rouge are added to Phelps' command at CarroUton, now 3 bri- 
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gades. Dudley, of 30^ commands one, and wants me in his. Col. Paine, 4^ Wisconsin, and 
Cahill, d^ Con* the others. Col. Birge, 13"» Con* com*^ the troops in City. Gen^ Arnold, 
from Pensacola, is going to relieve Phelps, who is going to Pensacola, unless the acceptance of 
his resignation arrives. The 30* is terribly reduced, is under Maj. Whittemore, Col. Bullock 
having an independent Com^ — Fort Macomb, on the lake, and one Co. I rode down with 
Col. Dudley and staff to see the 30*** at dress parade, after w'ch Dudley introduced me as their 
old Major, now Col. 2^ La., and they gave me three cheers, and good ones." 

" Sep. 10, 1862. Recruiting has been slow this week on aoc* of Rumors of Wash" being 
taken. Confed. notes have reached 60 and more, though of course only sold secretly. I think 
a good many besides citizens are beginning to think that the 1"* week of Sep. was a bad one 
for us round Wash°. They are going here to begin confiscating Sep. 23 the property of all 
hands who don't take the oath, and then there will be fun. This city is pretty thoroughly pos- 
sessed and repossessed now. I don't know what it will be then. 

I have got 40 or 50 contrabands here and they come thick. There is a citizen patrol, armed, 
2 miles below, authorized, but the darkies sometimes get by them." 

*' New Orleans, Sep. 26, '62. My Reg* is about 600 strong, growing gradually but not fast 
If we get good news from the North it wUl start us up at once, but hearing of the Rebels all 
over Maryland stops things. I have a Provisional Commission from Gen* B. to remain in force 
until the pleasure of the Pres* be known. 

Butler has frightened this population out of their senses. He has managed well. 

He has seized 500 horses as a military necessity (of course to be paid for) to equip some cavalry 
and artillery. He could not provide them in any other way. I have got one of the horses ; a 
splendid beast, over 1200 lbs. — fore shoulder as high as I am, and wul run like a deer, called 
half Arab." 

<^ Oct. 15, 1862. I have 8 Companies mustered in. They look well and drill well ; but the 
officers are some of them poor." '^ Oct. 23, '62. Slow work recruiting here now-Srdays, lots 
of men go on to the plantations to work making the sugar crop, in place of the niggers, who 
have run away. I was mustered in to-day with the 9*^ and 10*^ Comp', so I have got the Reg' 
organized at last, and my rank and pay have begun." 

" Head Quarters 2** La. Vols., CarroUton, Nov. 18, 1862. We are quiet here in camp. A 
very pleasant place till it rains, then mud without bottom. We were paid off to-day, or at least 
begun on ; shall be fully paid to-morrow, and then I expect the men to desert and get drunk 
and keep me and the camp lively for some time. P. S. Nov. 27. They have not disappointed 
me at all, but are getting over it now." 

"Camp Parapet, Dec. 18, 1862. Ordered to Baton Rouge by steamer to-day." "H*Q" 
2^ L^ Vols., Camp Banks, Baton Rouge, Jan. 4, 1863. All quiet along our lines ; we are ex- 
pecting a cavalry dash into our camp some night. The rebels are accumulating cavalry about 
15 miles from us. I may be a prisoner before morning ; they can't bum our camp to-night, 
however, for it is raining just as Noah used to see it, and a reg* c^ not march a mUe without 
pontoons. 

Things are being carried on here now on the principle of not hurting the feelings of the 
rebels. There is only one way to carry on this war, and that is acc^^ to Pope's orders when he 
took command in Virginia, — live on the enemy, leave nothing in the country to live on, and 
drive every male in front of you, and you won't have any rebels in your rear ; free all the nig- 
gers, and conquer the country if you can't whip the armies. I don't believe there is a Union 
man in the Cotton States. The rascals round here all come in and take the oath of allegiance 
and go out with a protection in their pockets ; not a human being ever sees it unless some ofT 
comes to their plantation for forage or teams ; then out comes their protection. 

" Baton Rouge, Jan. 20, 1863. All quiet along the lines ; 3 Comp* of Mass. 42<^ taken the 
other day at Galveston ; a naval defeat. 

All well here ; high land. There have been 3 Brigades here, 1 division ( Grover's). They 
put L* Cols, and Majors on, 1 in each Brigade, as Brigade officers of the Day, and Colonels as 
General 0£P. Day. Our Grand Guards make a circle of 10 miles through thick woods, and here 
and there a cornfield ; can only go at a walk, at night not at all, and have to go out on each 
road and back to town and out on the next and so on, making about 20 miles. The first time 
I was on I started at 12 M., got home at 7 P. M. ; again at 11| at night, got home at 4| ; at 
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night being wholly on roads I was mostly galloping — 12 hours all told in the saddle ; then next 
A. M. had to go round again to show tibe new Off. Day, a newcomer, the posts and orders. 
Although they have some 20 reg^ here they manage to get me on every 7 days, I don't know 
how. 

They made all the troops here turn out and form line of battle every A. M. at 5| and stand 
under arms till 6| (Day break 6|). They have stopped that nonsense now. 

Maj. Gen^ Augur took command of this post to-day. I suppose another division will be or- 
ganized now, and I shall be in some brigade ; so far I have been only attached to 1"* Brig. 
Grover's Div°, now com** by Col. Billy Wilson. Col. Dudley, 30*** Mass. says he is to have a 
Brig, and I am to be in it. The old 30^ is here, and a good reg', but not to be named with 
mine. If you ever see Andrew tell him so. 

''Baton Rouge, Jan. 28, 1863. All well and quiet here. I am in Col. Dudley's brigade. 

I am next Dudley in rank I presume, for I was notified to command the review last Sunday by 
Col. D. Our men live on Salt Beef, and lots of rebel cattle are to be had for the taking. I 
sent in an application to go out for some to-day, w'h will do no good but show them what I 
think. It mi^es me mad to see rebels treated well and their cattle and fences not touched 
while our men eat salt meat and sleep on the ground ; neither of them great hardships, but 
much too great when rebel property V* prevent it." 

'' Baton Rouge, Feb. 16, 1863. There is very little show here for my being in a jfight. Some 
movements are going on on the other side Mississippi, by Emory's Division and Weitzel's Bri- 
gade, destination Red River, the mouth of w'h is already blockaded by a gunboat w'h ran by 
Vicksburg. They expect, I suppose, Fort Hudson to be evacuated if Red River is in our pos- 
session, F. H.'s whole value being to guard Red River, which is the supply country for the 
whole South. I am in Augur's Div**, which with Grover's, seems to be inmiovable ; of Augur's 
there are only 2 Brigades here, don't know where the other is. 

" Baton Rouge, March 1, 1863. We are expecting to move in two or three days. Augur is 
expected here tomorrow to take command. March 10. We are going to march, probably today. 
Banks and 3 divisions are here, all under marching orders. 41 Mass., Chickeriug, started yes- 
terday, somewhere. We probably go this P. M. We take 2 days rations in haversacks, 5 days 
in wagons." '' March 11. We have been ready to march for 2 days now waiting for the fleet; 
we are going direct on Port Hudson. Grovers' div°, 4"*, leads ; next is Emory's, 3**, and Augur's 
(ours, 1**) is last and is reserve — Augur has only 2 brigades here, the others have three. Banks 
reviewed our div° this a. m. We are to take 1 small tent to a reg^ So I shall sleep vnder cover, 
if our wagons don't break down, w'h they wiU surely do." ** Camp opposite and just below Port 
Hudson. March 20, 1863. I've had no time to write lately — Banks' army Corps (19^) moved 
a week ago toward Fort H., not intending it seems to attack, but only to help the navy to run by. 

The first movement was by me. I was ordered with 2 reg^, 2^ La. and 48 Mass., Col. Stone, 
and 2 Companies Cavalry to go by st" to Springfield landing, 5 miles below Port H. and then 
march back to Baton Rouge. I found on landing J mile of low land with water up to men's 
waist belts but I put them through it and marched 19 miles and got home at 8 ; met on the road 
only 1 20 cavalry who gave us a couple of volleys wounding 3 or 4 horses and 1 man ; we killed 
one and took one^Banks told me I had done all he wanted ; though I did not see that I had done 
anything except get home — on our way home we met the whole colunm except our own division 
(Augur's) w'h was reserve and marched next A. M. We marched toward Port H. and then back 
again — and Monday Banks ordered 2 reg**, 174 and 116 N. Y., to this point just below and op- 
posite Port H. to cross the country and communicate with Farragut above. Col. Farmelee, 174 
N. Y. (our brigade) com** and had 2 pieces regular artillery and 2 Comps R. I. Cavalry with 
him. He marched through rather a swampy country and to a good road and then his advanced 
guard reported enemy coming on his flank — he turned round without looking himself and came 
back to camp. Dudley with his whole brigade was then ordered here and Banks came up him- 
self — after Parmelee landed the rebels cut the levee above us and the country was and is being 
flooded with water. The afternoon we got here Dudley sent me with 2 reg^ and 15 cavalry to 
see if the road through the swamp had become impassable. The infantry could not go more than 

II miles and I left them and went on with the Cavalry and with a little swimming got through. 
When I got to the high road I was 5 miles from the Mississippi river and had 10 cavalry with 
me — I concluded to try for the river and went there on a gallop having a capt., a sergeant and 
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bagler with me — I left the rest of the cavalry to hold 2 croBs roads behind me — when I got 
there I found no signs of Farragut, but that was not my fault ; he was not there. When I got 
home they all thought I had done a big thing — I had gone with 3 others where 2 reg*" and some 
cavalry had not dared go when the roads were good. 

The next day (yesterday) Dudley sent me to explore another road with 2 reg^ some artillery 
and cavalry. Today 1 did a little exploring on my own hook and now am quiet and doing noth- 
ing. We have rec^ orders to go back to Baton Rouge, so I expect to be quiet in Camp again 
soon. But I tell you I have been lively for a week — I've had a splendid time and am well." 

'' Bivouac opposite Port Hudson March 24, 1863. The 19^ Army Corps has done its work 
and I suppose will now take up summer quarters at Baton Rouge. Weitzel's brigade is in the 
Lafourche and Dudley's brigade here ; but I suppose we if not Weitzel shall go home soon. All 
that this army has aimed at doing was to threaten Port Hudson by land while the navy ran by 
—two vessels got by ; the rest did not, and now they want to get Farragut back again. 

We have been bivouacking for 10 days now and have had some tremendous rains and awful 
wind — we carry one tent to a regiment for Hd Q'* and one for Hospital. Company officers and 
men all have to do the best they can with an I. R. blanket and a woolen one ; but very few have 
yet been made sick. I have been perfectly well, and have had more hard work to do than any 
officer of this brigade. The weather has been cool en® so far — hot weather when it comes 
comes all at once, but it has not come yet. 

For two months not a man in the U. S. has being doing anything — and it is infernally dis- 
couraging — especially as in this department we have only two months more of decent weather. 

March 28, Baton Rouge. Got here safely 26^. Emory's and Grover's Divisions are going to 
where Weitzel is — Augur's Div° will stay here — and I suppose we are now fixtures here for the 
summer. I am going to try to get shoulder scales and white gloves for the men, a band, and 
drill them in the manual ; in general get up their good looks." 

" Baton Rouge April 24, 1863. Col. Dudley went to N. O. today for a day or two and I am 
in his absence commanding the Brigade. Things are quiet and dull here — it's growing very hot 
— each day is just like the last except the thermometer b rising about 2®. per diem. We have 
about given up drill — occasionally we wonder if Banks is going to worry Port Hudson again before 
autumn. If he don't he will lose his 9 mos. men. I think the weather will do well for campaign- 
ing for 6 weeks — if troops are kept quiet after 9 a. m. They can march 15 miles before 9 a. m. 
and have good night's sleep and this Dep^ don't call for much marching. 

Mosquitoes are terrible, but my men have all got mosq-bars. Lots of the 9 mos. reg^ have not 
— I w** give $5 any day now to be excused from Dress Parade— if 10 000 light on my eye lids 
I can't brush them off — I have to stand still and let them bite — I am wondering if I shall ever 
become so saturated with mosquito venom as not to be poisoned by them." 

" Baton Rouge April 26, 1863. Gen* Ullman of N. Y, and some 200 officers have arrived at 
N. O. to raise a negro Brigade — ^and I see Gen^ Thomas has been stumping the camps in W. 
Tennessee — to convince o&" of the foolishness of prejudice against nig". I think that prejudice I 

is wearing off here. Still we must have more white troops to win." " Bayou Sara Road, 6 miles 
from Port Hudson, May 17, Sunday. We started out last Tues., have been marching and bivouack- 
ing ever since. We are likely to keep at it I think for some time. There are no serious inten- 
tions against Port H. at present. The future 1 can't tell though I think I know. I own one 
mule cart and carry a tent — so am comfortable and Sundays have my boots blacked. At starting 
I was placed in command of two reg^ — am now in com^ of 4 — ^all of our brig, except 50 Mass. 
w'h is on another road." 

" Bivouac on Battle Field, Plains Store near Port Hudson, May 22<'/68— all well.— We had 
a sharp figbt yesterday and whipped them well — My reg^ had the first hard work and in such 
thick woods that | a company c^ not be seen at once. We were ordered through some woods by the 
flank to fiank a battery — L^ Col. Everett leading the right fiank was shot down by the first vol- 
ley wounded in the leg ; we finally cleared out the Infantry from the woods and I sent two Com- 
panies as skirmishers on to the fiank of the rebel artillery ; when they got within 100 y^ the 
batteries retreated — and gave us the field ; it was a very sharp artillery fight of 3 hours — ours 
the only infantry fighting ; we were being shelled steadily for an hour, most of their shells going 
high. My reg^ lost 15 killed and wounded. 

After 2 hours rest the enemy attacked us in front and fiank ; in front our artillery supported 
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by our brigade drove them back at last ; on the flank were their infantry ; the 48^ Mass. attacked 
them and broke ; the 116 N. Y. charged them, drove them, and then had an hour's hard fighting 
and whipped them badly. The 116'** being pretty well exhausted I was ordered to support them, 
but the fight was over. We were afterwards attacked in rear but they were driven back making 
3 separate fights ; in the first ; part of our brig, was the only Inf., about 10 pieces of artillery on 
each side. In the 2** — Dudley's and Chapin's brigs, were both in it. Our whole force here yet 
is Augur's Div" — D's and C's brig*. We have taken about 150 prisoners, and killed and wounded 
near the same. Our loss less than 100 — Our forces much larger than theirs but they had their 
own ground and knew it ; we did not." 

" Bivouac near Port Hudson May 30, 1863. Gen* Banks' forces have surrounded this place 
for about a week now. The heavy artillery arrived the 25 and 26 — and the 27 they tried to take 
the place — the artillery 30 lb. and 20 lb. Parrotts blazed away all the forenoon — I was separated 
from Dudley's Brig, in the A. M. supporting the heavy guns — about noon I was ordered to the 
left to join the rest of Augur's Div° — my reg* and J 50"* Mass from Dudley's brig, were joined 
to Chapin's (Col. 116 N. Y.) Brig. (1"* Div**) in the woods. Finally came the order to assault 
— Chapin's Brig, marched forward 2^ La and J 50*** Mass. to support them. I formed line df 
battle in the woods and waited 20 minutes — then I was ordered forward and went. 

The country was all felled timber and branches — all crawling and climbing — The fight lasted 
till dusk— our men got close to the ditch ; here and there one on to the works — but it was per- 
fectly impossible to do more — 3 color bearers were shot down in my reg* and 6 out of 8 Color 
Guard — we had musketry from 2000 or 3000 rebel infantry behind earthworks in front and a 
raking fire for 3 hours of canister from 2 guns — our men finally silenced the guns. I was the 
only field oflF' with my reg*; L* Col. Everett had been wounded in our fight of May 21 at Plains 
Store and my Major commanded the Forlorn Hope of Dudley's brigade — My loss was 118 killed 
and wounded — none missing — about 500 went into the fight. A piece of shell struck me in the 
side — one of my upper ribs — but only bruised me. All of Chapin's brigade lost about the same 
proportion — the 116 N. Y. lost next in numbers, 101 — Col Chapin Comd'g Brig, was killed, also 
Lt. Col. O'Brien 48"* Mass— Maj. 116 wounded— Col. Bartlett 49"* Mass. wounded. 

Yesterday my reg' was transferred to this Brig, (l** of 1*' Div. Augur's) and I was placed in 
command. I have 2** La, 116 N. Y. (the 2 Best in Dep*) 48*** and 49^** Mass, and 21"* Maine- 
Dudley has now only 4 reg** — all well. 

" Before Port Hudson, June 15, '63. Port Hudson is not taken yet. I thought last week 
that we sh* assault 14"* or 15*** and sh** take it. We assaulted yes. 14"*, but did not take it. . . 
. . My brigade was ordered forward as skirmishers to get close to the works at night on the 
ground where the brigade was engaged on 27"* and to open fire at 3 A. M. as vigorously as 
possible, w'h they did and kept at it all day, coming off at 6 P. M. The object was to attract 
as much attention as possible to my front and draw troops away from the points to be attacked. 

It was the hardest day on troops I ever saw ; no man c^ move from his stump. Coffee and 
whiskey at 2 A. M. and nothing to eat, and the sun terrible. My Major, 1"*, 2** and 3** Cap- 
tains all were sun struck, also adj* and one other officer of my reg^ They will be over it to- 
morrow or next day. My reg* lost 31 killed and wounded All is quiet to-day along the 

lines; all hands are resting; I'm well." 

<' Before Port Hudson, June 19, 1863. Things here just now are quiet and listless ; our line 
is so long and ofiicers have to stay at home so much that we don't find out what goes on at other 
points of the line. I hear that they are at work at both ends, but where I am it is perfectly 
quiet except my skirmishers, and an occasional shot from one of the batteries on my front. 
The rebel artillery opposite me is entirely dismounted, but their sharpshooters keep cracking 
away and their balls sometimes whistle by my tent, which is only 100 y^ in rear of my picket 
line and in easy musket range of P. H., out of sight, however, in the woods. When any move 
IB to take place I don't know. There is considerable discouragement, especially among the 
troops which have been cut up badly. 

Guerillas are hanging round us on all sides worrying trains and couriers. They came in on 
the other side of the river at Plaquemine a day or two ago and burnt some of our transports. 
Forage is now very scarce ; however, it's darkest just before morning. 

The sun here is terrific, the shade and the nights sultry, water is not fit to drink and has to 
be carted two miles ; all our horses have to go two miles to drink ; our living precarious, the 
only good thing we ever have is blackberries, which have a bitter taste but still are luxuries." 
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" H. Q. !■* Brig., 1* Div". Before Port Hudson, June 25/63. Have been entertained at 
seeing acc^ of mj death. All the acc^, including names yon had rec^ of the fight of 27^ were 
all iMsh. The fight was fearful and so were the descriptions, that is the only resemblance. 
The darkies fought well, or rather did well ; the fighting throughout was wholly on the rebel 
side ; on our side it was just a question of how long to stand up under it. The darkies stood 
it longer than most of their officers. But fighting with teeth, clubbed muskets or bayonets on 
any part of the line is of the whole cloth, and never was heard of this side of New Orleans, till 

we saw the N. T. Herald June 6 We probably shall take P. H. within 4 or 5 days at 

furthest" 

*< Before Port Hudson, July 3, 1863. Still Bkfoee P. H. For more than a fortnight I've 
been expecting we sh^ be inside in 2 or 3 days, but something more still turns up to be done 
and we are outside yet. I am very anxious to have it taken, for I am afraid the reb' will try 
to cut their way out, and if they do my front is the weakest and I am afraid they will try it on 
me and succeed. I have a mile of front and in it are 4 batteries. Half my force has to be in 
the pits supporting these batteries all the time. It makes me nervous and cross. I generally 
turn out 3 or 4 times at night for some firing or other w'h always proves unimportant I shall 
be glad en^ when I can undress at night and go to bed to sleep till morning. What makes me 
more uncomfortable is that I have very few field officers on whom I can rely. I don't feel sure 
that anything is done till I go or send to see. A few rebel cavalry came in on our left night 
before last and traveled round nearly as they saw fit and went off safe. July 7. Vicksburg 
taken. All hands cheering." 

" Donaldsonville, July 1 1, 1863. We heard July 7 that Vicksburg was taken, July 8, P. H. 
surrendered. We had our mines under the wall and were ready to blow them up and go in. 
Our forces entered July 9, 2** La, and 116 N. Y., from my brig. The 2 best were picked from 
each Div°. I went in with them and com*' \ the column, 5 reg^." 



Clipping. 
The Entrance of General Banks into Port Hudson, 

Extract of a Letter from Port Hudson : 

Gen. Banks's entrance into Port Hudson was a grand affair. The storming party, under Col. 
Birge of Conn, led, and then followed a column of 8 picked regiments, the two best from each 
division. Whether there were any Mass. regiments in this column we do not know. 

The half of the column, four regiments, was commanded by Col. Paine, 2** Louisiana, and 
the whole was under Gen. Andrews, both Massachusetts men, the other half of the column 
being commanded by Col. Merritt, 75^** New York. Gen. Augur selected for the two regi- 
ments from his division the 2d Louisiana and the 116*** New York, both very fine regiments, 
not surpassed in the Gulf Department or in the whole service. It was the 2d Louisiana which 

carried the victory for him at Port Hudson Plains 

They moved firmly and rapidly, and working their way through the woods in a masterly 
manner, sent the rebel battery off at a gallop. The 116^ New York also distinguished itself 
in this battle by a splendid bayonet charge. 



" Donaldsonville, July 21, 1863. We are as quiet here as possible, bivouacked in open fields, 
without shade, and the shade, if you had it, about 100^ and something Fai^. I don't know 
whether we are to have any more campaigning, though I presume Banks knows ; but I think at 
any rate we shall have no more fighting. This country is low, damp and hot It generally 
rains a little every day and the dew at night is equal to a heavy shower, altogether I think it is 
the most unpleasant climate and country I was ever in. It has brought on the same sickness 
that troubled me so much last winter on the low lands at Carrolton and if I go home it will be 
on a sick leave. I have about made up my mind to apply for it I have been waiting for seve- 
ral days to see what we were going to do." 

Carrion Crow Bayou, Oct. 14, 1863. We have been quiet here for some time, and don't 
know the reason. We enjoy this campaign very much. The men can all march without get- 
ting sick, and every one, officer and soldier, lives pretty well and is comfortable. I have a very 
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good brigade, 5 reg^, indndiog the old E. Bay State. Weitzel is a good man to be under. 
Franklin is very strict ; he has army Potomac notions about not touching enemy's property. 
Our army has French ideas and likes to support itself and not to make unnecessary trouble for 
the Q. M. and Commissary Dep^. 

Ducks and quail are plenty here. I shot a duck with a rifle the other day at 90 yds. I can't 
often shoot them for I have nothing but rifle and ball and can't get generally far en° from camp 
to fire." 

" Carrion Crow Bayou, Oct. 19, 1863. I am ordered to report to Gen* Lee, chief of Cavalry, 
with my regunent, to be mounted. I made application a week ago for it. The 30^ has applied 
but I think won't get it. It is a great compliment to the reg^ to be selected by the Gen* who 
is to command the Div°." 

"New Iberia, Nov. 1, 1863. Here we are still; after about a week's delay our horses and 
equipments arrived, and the reg^ is now mounted ; there are about 50 men mounted on prairie 
ponies (mustangs), wUd, entirely unbroken, and as vicious as a rebel c^ wish. There are large 
droves of them on the prairies and we have driven in some hundred of them, penned them up 
and then lasso the best and try to break them. We have rich sights of it. When a man is on 
one (and then the pony is generally nearly broken) the rascal will stand still with 6 men pulling 
a rope round his neck and two more behind thrashing him. They won't eat or drink, often for 
4 or 5 days. They will strike out with all four legs at once ; are as quick as cats, and their 
hoofs are as sharp as claws." 

" H^ Q" 3^ Brig. Cav. Div^ Bivouac Vermillion Bayou, Nov. 7, 1863. I'm in the field again 
and as you see by the date have a brigade. Nov. 5 started on a reconnoissance, marched from 
3 P. M. till dark in one of the hardest rains I ever saw ; bivouacked till 3 A. M. and started 
again. Marched 7 miles further and then back to this place, 35 miles, steep for a first march." 

"H'* Q" 3* Brig. Cav. Div°, Bivouac VermilUon Bayou, Nov. 12, 1863. I have had my 
reg^ mounted and now have a Cav. Brig ; I asked to be mounted as soon as I got here, knowing 
I was giving up a brig, and not knowing that I sh** get another, indeed not expecting it, but I 
asked to be Cav. and they have only made me Mounted Inf^, so I have not got all I want yet ; 
however, with patience perhaps I shall get sabres for my men. 

We have scouting and riding en° now to suit the men. They fell off their horses at first, 
about 100 of them the first 2 days, now they stick on well. I had 70 prairie ponies, mustangs, 
wild and vicious, kick, bite, and stand still, but not a man has been hurt yet. 

Gen^ Lee comd'g Cav. Div** is a fine man and oflicer, from Kansas, I think a lawyer. 

I have had two 2 day scouts, alone, and one with the Div°, uuder Gen^ Lee. We always 
take artillery with us and with that and Cav. and Inf^ m^ are expected to fight a good while. 
I have just come back from a 20-mile scout, where my orders were if I found an enemy to fight 
him and prevent his marching 10 miles until I c^ send 20°^, and then our whole army c^ march 
25 ™. They were afraid the reb. army was going to try to get in our rear and cut us off, as 
they had disappeared from oar front and outnumber us. They have since reappeared in front, 
so of course I did not find them behind. I have had as much sleeping on the ground to do in 
the last fortnight as for 2 years before all told." 

" New Iberia, Nov. 26, 1863. 

Things are pretty quiet here ; yesterday there was a large Cav. reconnoissance to our front 
under Gen* Lee. I was not out — they made a sabre charge on 4*** Texas and 2^ La. (Reb) and 
dispersed them killing and wounding some and capturing 70 — we lost only one — our cav. ex- 
perienca has been that on a gallop toward an enemy you are safe except from artillery — 
otherwise not. 

I have a very pretty little 12 lb howitzer horse battery attached to my brigade now — the 
guns only weigh a trifle over 200 lbs— can go with cavalry anywhere. Nims' (Mass) battery is 
horse artillery now and belongs to the Division. They say here that Magruder has come from 
Texas to our front with a large force and that Dick Taylor has crossed the Atchafalaya above us 
and is bound for the Lafourche to get to our rear — ^good luck to them both ; if Taylor gets into 
the Lafourche country we'll gobble him — they outnumber us in cavalry — without Magruder, and 
he has the best Cav. in the reb service, " they say." - 

Banks has not made his appearance at New Orleans yet. No one will know what we are 
going to do until his retum-^we expect to go into winter quarters here — at least the Inf^^ and 
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some Cay. but there may be a winter campaign ahead — it would be sickly — ^heavy rains and 
deep mud — very hot and very cold — w^ bring on Diarrhoea, chills and fever and other diseases 
in large number ; a year ago in the rainy season in camp I had 1 20 men sick — now with rather 
more than ^ the men I have 5 sick present and except wounds about 15 absent sick. Wet 
weather hurts horses more than men ; they can't stand in perpetual mud and be good for any- 
thing. 

In my brigade I have 6"* Mo. Cav. from S. W. Mo. all old " Border Ruffians " but now the 
most hearty on our side of any. 2^ La. though from a rebel State had no political predilections ; 
6^ Mo. used to be pro slavery jayhawkers ; they keep up the jayhawking, but have changed 
sides." 

" New Iberia, Dec 9, 1863. 

Banks has got back. We learn what he has done by the N. Y. papers ; in no other way. 
We don't know yet what we are going to do this winter. Weather lately has been gorgeous. 
I was sent on another night tramp lately, but there were no rebs ; they give us a good berth of 
late. 

'< New Orleans, Jan. 21, 1864. The Cav. is nearly all being collected here to drill and build 
up the horses, and keep them out of the mud till they are wanted — my reg*" will all be here by 
Sunday ; they have to come one at a time for the R. R. can carry only one small reg^ with horses 
per day. I don't know exactly where I shall be. Brigade organizations won't amount to much, 
when the reg^ are scattered among the different cotton presses over miles of city, still it will 
make a good deal of trouble to dissolve and reorganize brigades. About March 1 I think we 
shall take a start." 

« N. Y. Feb. 16/64. I go to Fort Monroe tonight— shall be here Friday P. M." " New 
York, Feb. 20, 64. I sail today by Morning Star. I think strongly of resigning : I want to. 

Butler has no place for me ; but I told him I would rather be with him in any ; position 
than under Banks and he s^ he would try to have me ordered to report to him, and thought he c^ 
do it, but I think not" 

^' Fort Monroe, Ap. 25/64. I seem pretty likely to stay here. I am Vol. A. D. C, nominal 
rank of Col ; no pay &c. I did not fancy any conmiission to be had here." 
•' Hd Qrs Dept of Va. and N. C. 

Bermuda Hundred, May 7 1864. Here we are in the field — 2 Corps — 18*** under Smith 
10*^, Gilmore, landed night before last ; our right is on James R, our left on Appomattox, near 
Port Walthal — ^line about 2| miles long — we are striking for the Petersburg and Richmond R. R. 
now, 10 a. m. A gunboat " Com. Jones " was blown up by a torpedo in Jas. R. yes. 50 men 
lost. All well and right so far. Don*t mention anything military that I write that is not in the 
papers. Our Cav. started Thursday A. M.(5^) from Portsmouth for the R. and Weldon R. R.; 
are expected to join us tonight or soon. 

Our Hd Qrs are still on board St' Greyhound ; horses ashore." 

" Hd Q". In field May 11, 64. All well and quiet here. We have had 4 days fighting here, 
one or two or three brigades at a time. 1"^ and 2^ day an even thing. 3*^ and 4^ we licked 
them but did not follow them as we fought some miles in advance of our lines. We landed at 
junction of Ja* and Appomattox R. and entrenched a line 2 j miles long facing West ; then de- 
stroyed the R. R., fought 1** and 2** day facing West, 3** drove them towards Petersburg and 
fought facing South, Reb" on a broad and unfordable creek. We drove them over it. Heckman's 
brig, only engaged 23**, 25, 27**^ Mass. and one N. Y. vs. Hagood's brig., S. C, from Beauregard. 
Yesterday we fought facing North — they made a demonstration from Richmond on our Right 
in some force, but we drove them and took quite a n° of prisoners. I was sorry we c** not follow 
them, but our news from front indicates that Lee may be on us at any moment and the Gren^ 
thought best to be safe ; we have fixed the R. R. so that Beauregard can't join Lee, and Lee 
can't live North of us long. May is going to see great things. I don't anticipate another fight 
for a day or two ; if Lee's army don't attack us we may demonstrate towards Richmond to make 
inquiries, but that depends on what we hear. We consider the war about over and rebeldom in 
its last moon." 

" Head Quarters Dept. of Virginia and North Carolina. In the field, Va., May 17, 1864. I 
have had no chance to write for a long while, for 5 days all hands have been located on our 
skirmish line. I (and all hands) had no chance to comb my hair for 3 days. I never had harder 
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campaigning — hard bread has been a luxary for the first time with me — the country yields noth- 
ing but ice. 

We have had steady fighting ever since we got here, first m tearing up the R. R. and then in 
moving up towards Richmond — they have a pretty large force in our front nearly equal to ours, 
under Beauregard — and made a stand at every creek, of which there are plenty — we have been 
driving them until we got them into their defences about 8 miles from Richmond, striking Ja" R. 
just below Fort Darling. Their works run entirely round the city and for 8 miles in idl direc- 
tions the country is all works. 

Yesterday they attacked us in a thick fog and drove our centre and right a little (w'h were 
under Smith) ; on the left Gillmore was not driven. Heckman's brig, including 23, 25, 27 Mass. 
on the extreme right was pretty completely used up, which gave the rebs the shortest road to our 
entrenchments. So our centre and right were moved back and to the right to the river and the 
left drawn in to support the centre. Then Smith moved forward again and drove the rebs o£E 
nearly all the ground they had gained. They w^ make no fight until they got to a strong po- 
sition close to their fortifications. We did not choose to attack them there, and after waiting 
some time drew back to our entrenchments here — they showed a very large force yesterday — 
much too large to allow us to think of storming such works as they have. I don't know whether 
the Gen^ had been thinking of it before. 

We lost a good many men : the rebs probably lost full as many. We got quite a number of 
prisoners and I presume they did too ; for some hours (until about 9 a. m.) no one c^ tell whether 
he was with his own side or the enemy. The balance was against us perhaps ; still we did not 
get very badly whipped — we did the last driving and tried to get a fair fight in the P. M. w'h 
the reb' refused. 

It was a confoundedly sharp fight ; the Gen^ was in the front all the time and under fire much 
of the time. It was a luxury to get back and sleep in our tents last night. 

We have had rain every day. I have not been dry since we came here — before Hd Q" landed 
it was as hot as I ever felt it — and if it stops raining it will be again." '' In the Field May 22, 
1864. A year ago yesterday was my first fight ; now jnore or less of a fight every day." 

" In Camp, May 25, 1864. One mistake you labor under, that the rebs had no troops in Rich- 
mond. We know of 10 brigades they had, outnumbering us; and think they had more; if 
not they put every brigade into the fight of 16^. Their works are the strongest field earth 
works I ever saw and there are about 8^ miles radius of them on this side extending from Ja* 
R. to Ja* R. In that fight of the 1 6*** we were not whipped." 

" In Camp June 17, 1864. We have been busy en?. The night of the 14*^ I was up all night 
and did not close my eyes next day either — the night of the 15^ I had about $ of a night's 
sleep— then was hardly out of the saddle from 7| A. M. 16^^ until 10 a. m. today, and have had 
no sleep last night, or today. Today it has been too hot ; fearful. I'm going to bed now to see how 
many hours, if I'm not called, I can do on a stretch. 

Smith, the first corps from Army Potomac, came back 14^ and Gen^ Butler started him against 
Petersburg — he took the outer line of works, the main one, at dark 19^— the darkies did 
splendidly — and now Smith, Meade and Grant have " nigger on the brain." 

When the army reached the Ja" R. one of Grant's Staff came up and told us where they were 
and Gen^ Butler sent me down to ^t up an old burnt wharf and to build a new one opposite 
(Wilcox Wharf and Windmill Point) to ferry Hancock's Corps across. When I got through I 
went up and saw Barlow : he is well." ^'In Camp June 23d, 1864. In this way of fighting, 
Hd Q" staff, there is plenty of hard work to do-— but when it is done you have no responsibility to 
worry you ; last year at this time I did not have an uninterrupted night for two months — therein 
lies a great advantage and one that I fully appreciate. President Lincoln appeared up here the 
other day — yesterday Gen^ Butler took him to ride along the lines ; he picked out my horse to 
ride — Grant rode round with us some days ago and he took my horse— very complimentary to 
my horse if they don't overdo it. 

<' In Camp July I, 1864. When Kautz and Wilson had their fight their men were so worn 
out and sleepy that they fell asleep on horseback on the skirmish line and under fire — they ac- 
tually could not fight. I used to hear big stories and believe part of them of the army Poto- 
mac's fighting — the 18^ Corps under Smith has beaten them hollow." 

<' Head Quarters Department of Virginia and North Carolina. In the Field, July 19, 1864. 
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I have been putting off writing from day to day till I c^ say my Com" had come, and tell yon 
what oommand I had. My Commission has come at last ^^ to rank from July 4/' w'h was the 
day I was confirmed. 

Gen^ Butler's recommendation^ endorsed by Gen. Grant, was sent from here June 29, bo 
they made pretty quick work of it at Wash". P. S. July 22. Being unable as B. G. to frank 
a letter I have been waiting till I c^ borrow a stamp, w'h I find very scarce in camp. As soon 
as my name appeared in the paper as promoted one of my darkies chalked up on onr cook 
house, '^ Jack is a Brigadier General. Jack has been much more important since," 

'* Head Quarters Department of Virginia and North Carolina. In the field July 22, 1864. 
My Commission came July 18 ; it was in a round tin box, nicely painted with my name and 
rank, &c. It cost me about $10 a day for that paint to dry. 

I wish you would buy me a pair of Brig. Gen^ shoulder straps, not very large, rather broad 
for the length, so as to hold a big star, with the star as large and handsome as can be, the gold 
border not more than 2 strands, what is called chain stitch, if they have it, is prettiest. 
What I want is the handsomest, but not too large ; the border not too broad ; don't be afraid 
of the price of the straps." 

" In the Field, July 29/64. Barlow started last night for Wash° on some unknown errand, 
supposed to be of importance. 

We are looking for a fight, at once. 

I am to have the 3^ Div°, 18^^ Corps ; it is the Colored Div*', lately Hinks' ; since Hinke 
went off sick the Div°, having no com^, has been split up and my first work will be to get it 
together again." 

" Hd Q" 3^ Div** 18"» Corps. Near Petersburg, Ang. 5, 1864. I took com* of this div* 
day before yesterday and have been pretty busy since. The div° is pretty well scattered, having 
had a sort of interregnum for a month or so. The brig* have been used separately ; it will bo 
some time before I can get it together ; about half is across the Appomattox and half here.'* 

" Head Quarters 3^ Div" 18 Corps. In the Field, Aug. 7, 1864. One of my brigades is 
near the front in reserve ; nearly two across the river with Gen* Butler, and two reg^ on this 
side doing picket and other detached duty. The Div° was pretty well scattered while it had no 
commander and now it can't be got together again until some change of troops occurs. I have 
pretty hard work in trying to bring order out of chaos. The office work is enormous and 
clerks are scarce. Our living is not quite so good as it was at Dep^ H* Q" ; there we used to 
have melons, apples, tomatoes and ice ; here things of that sort are scarce, and the changes are 
from ham to salt mackerel and back." 

" H* Q" 3<* Div" W^ Corps. Near Petersburg, Aug. 17, '64. I can't tell you much of 
Grant's plans for I don't know them. A move is in progress across the James R. ; also another 
elsewhere; I presume results will be known soon; the only thing that is plain is that we are 
going to keep at Lee till we clean him out ; if it were not for Grant's pertinacity we should be 
in a bad way, but that has saved us and will bring us out right. Sherman, if he sncceeda, will 
help us, and the papers seem to think Beauregard, with troops, has already gone to Atlanta. I 
have been at home for some days and have not had a chance to ask. My H^ Q" were for some 
days a mile and a half back from Petersburg ; they had been there all summer ; across the Ap- 
pomattox all the way down to Gen^ Butler's lines reb. batteries line the bank, and ihe other 
A. M. I was waked up by an 11 inch shell bursting between my tent and mess tent. Now for 
some days I have been up at the front (300 or 400 y^' in rear of our lines) and random bullets 
are whistling by every little while ; shell occasionally come here too, but shells are usually aimed 
at something. There is a constant fire of musketry every evening, and generally of shelling: 
in the day time there is not much firing, except when a man is seen by a sharp shooter, say 
within hearing of any one point a shot a minute. The reb. sharp shooters are nearly perfect, 
a man's head at 500 y^' will be hit nearly every time. I have a company of sharp shooters who 
can hit a man nearly every time at 500 y^ with a Sharpens rifle and heavy sights. 

The weather has been horrible for a long time, for 2 days now rainy and refreshing, though 
damp and sticky. I can't light a match, and after I have lighted my pipe the wet tobacco goes 
out ; however no more dust for several days. 

I have been weighing 140 lbs., w'h is about as little as I can get along with; I started in 
May 168." 
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" H** Qrs 3** Div** 18 Corps. Near Petersburg, Aug. 22, '64. Our last move here at present 
stands successful. Warren is on the Weldon R. R., entrenched ; the enemy, after twice attack- 
ing him and being repulsed with loss yesterday, disappeared this A. M. from his front. 

The 2*^ Corps pretty well fills up I think the gap between Warren and the 9^ ; but we are 
on the lookout all along our line for an attack, as we are weak everywhere. 

If Hancock and Warren secure themselves where they are and the rest of our line is not too 
much weakened by the extension, w'h I don't think, we can see the ways and means for a success- 
ful end to the campaign without relying blindly on faith. 

Warren expects another attack to-night ; I suppose a day or two will settle whether he can 
maintain himself. 

The shelling for some nights has been very heavy ; two batteries cross their fire just in front 
of my H^ Q", one goine to the right and the other to the left, besides lots of promiscuous shel- 
ling. I suppose several hundred shells have struck within 200 y*^ of my tent every night 
lately, except last night : when there is no shelling the musket balls sing by every little while. 
Corps H** Q'* moved further to the rear yestesday ; they c** not see the fun." 

"Deep Bottom, Sep. 8, '64, 11 P. M. After months of toils, hardships and dangers I am 
at last happy. That Box has arrived and I am smoking a pipe of good tobacco. How I have 
watched our communications with N. Y. since Aug. 25, fearing that Early might take Balti- 
more and find my tobacco there, or some reb. private capture a Baltimore and Old Point boat 
with my Box on board. But it has come at last ; mvdtum ierris jactattis et alio ; it has avoided 
the penis of the land and the sea, and worse yet, dangers that jQneas never dreamed of, it has 
passed the ordeal of Railroads and steamboats, and, horreseo referens^ it has been in the hands 
of Adams' Express ! and has come out safe ! ! ! I can now observe the President's Thanksgiving 
next Sunday with a proper spirit." 

" Deep Bottom, Sept. 22, 64. All quiet here ; we have been somewhat jubilant for 8 days 
over Sheridan's good luck. We got all the news in N. Y. papers of 21*^ on 20'^ in time to read 
it at the dress parades ; a shotted salute was fired at sunrise yesterday. It was so foggy that 
we 0^ not see the reb. pickets, but I had all my guns directed at the picket line of 25 Va. by 
guess ; I knew where they were but c^ not see. They are great deserters ; home guards, and 
don't like cannon balls, and I thought a wholesome dose of iron w^ bring them in faster, but alas ! 
for human expectations, I have not had one since ; 2 days ; perhaps I frightened them all away 
and they have not got back yet. I don't believe I hurt them much for my pickets and theirs 
being pretty near together, I had, in order to be sure of not hurting my men in the fog, to give 
my guns so much elevation that I suppose I overshot the rebe also. 

Since the Fall of Atlanta I have no doubt the reb army has been gaining slowly by detailed 
men being called in ; every Rich** paper (I read them all every day at 10 a. m.) is full of it though 
they don't think much has been accomplished so far ; not one cUlimon has been made in any 
Btchd. paper since the fall of Atlanta to any other possible source of supply, however smaU. 
Say 4 leaders per day, 20 days, 80 leaders on this subject have not pointed out one able bodied 
man between 18 and 45 not in army or not detailed by military authority, in the whole C. S. A. ; 
where do the Democrats think Lee can get men to fight ? Reb papers all agree that without 
more men quickly Lee and C. S. A. are gone up. Every leader has been either on how to bring 
down the prices of food or to bring in detailed men. They commenced a day or two ago en- 
rolling exempts of various classes in Rich^. Our army is gaining in numbers quite fast though 
I can't give any definite idea of how fast ; a good many new reg** are coming, w'h will be hardly 
fit for fighting for some little time and also a good many recruits. I rec^ this week 376 for one 
reg*, one from Ohio, and 1 06 for another raised in this Dep*, and more are on the way. Meade, 
Butler, Maj. Ludlow and I command the 4 points here, and Ludlow working with Gen^ Butler's 
ideas and my men may be left out. Meade commands about | of the {Petersburg front, Butler | 
Petersburg front (the only place where we are near the city) and between Appomattox and James, 
also through Ludlow A. D. C. is running the Dutch Gap canal with my men, and I take care of the 
rest of V* north of the Ja* except what little Sheridan can hold, and except down the peninsula. 
I have ex* a good many deserters, and I have kept the run somewhat of what the deserters who 
come to Gen^ Butler say, and they include Beauregard's and sometimes HilKs men besides Long- 
street's, and I have yet to learn of the P* reb infantry reg* that can turn out 200 men. I doubt 
if they have 3 reg^ outside of Early's com* that can do it. There are lots below 100. 
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Ab to McClellan I have never yet seen a man who went for him since his nomination except 
when I ride out and look at the reb pickets, and I don't believe there is an ofiT or an intelligent 
man in the army who goes for him. I have never heard of one. Victories help us and help 
Lincoln. Defeats w^ help the rebels and McClellan. The grounds of choice are plain, any one 
who wants our armies defeated wants McClellan elected. 

But there is not much excitement about politics. I haven't since Chicago heard a doubt sug- 
gested regarding Lincoln's re-election." 

<^ Chaifin's Farm Oct. 3, 64. Writing is difficult but I'll try a few lines. I am not hit yet 
though a ball went through my horse's neck within a few inches of me and a piece of 100 Ib^ 
shell struck within a foot of me when I was at dinner and covered me and my dinner an inch 
thick with dirt. 

My Div° has had severe fighting and no troops in U. S. service ever did it better. I carried 
the entrenchments round Newmarket. There were not many men in the reb. line from New- 
market to Chaffin's farm, but where I assaulted there were as many men as the works w^ hold ; 
they had a signal tower which overlooked everything and w'h enabled them to concentrate 
to meet me. Birney with 10"* Corps crossed at Deep Bottom and Ord, 18^, higher up at 
Aiken's landing. I was to go with Birney till we joined the 18^ Corps. Birney selected my 
div° to assault the works, and afterwards ordered Terry to assault on my right. I waited a 
good while to hear Terry begin because I wanted him to draw some of the enemy away from 
me if he c*^, but after waiting a good while and not hearing from Terry, I started my column 
and in 10 minutes had the works. There were two lines of abattis in front of the works ; the 
enemy ran as soon as our men got to the outer line and as it is a very slow thing to get over abattis 
we got few prisoners. My loss was very heavy ; the enemy's fire was terrific ; one brig comd' 
wounded ; most of the staff off'" of 2 brigs, three field off" and about one half the off" of the 
reg** engaged were killed or wounded. 

I had all my div° but one reg^ ; it was collected the last night and this is the first time I have 
ever seen so much of it together. 

Ord took a redoubt on Chaffin's farm where we now are, one of an endless series, and failed on 
the next one ; we were marching up New Market road and were stopped to help the 18^ ; and 
Gen* Foster's div° of 10^ with a reg* of mine made an assault on one of the series, were badly 
cut up and failed. I don't know whether we sh^ have got Rich^ if we had not been stopped to 
help the 18^; no one can ever know; but at any rate we did not have any obstacles in sight 
then and we were only 5 or 6 m. off ; I don't think there were any works except the inner line 
which runs round Rich^, 2 m. out of the city, and w'h we should have found manned by Reserves 
t. 6. under 18 and over 45 yrs old ; I think we had a good chance. I joined the 18^ Corps again 
next day. Weitzel com*** the corps now. 

In the course of the night the enemy got over from Petersburg all the troops he wanted : we 
have been extending our lines and entrenching day and night since 29*^." 



Newspaper Clippings. 

The correspondent of the New York World, the principal democratic journal of the North, 
writes that *' Paine's negro division charged half a mile across the open field without firing a 
shot and carried the rebel works at the point of the bayonet As was to be expected, from the 
fact that they were so Umg exposed to th£ rebel Jire, their loss was very heavy and a large number 
of their dead are still lying on the field today." 

The Colored Troops the Heroes op New Market Heights. 

Paine's division of the Eighteenth corps, which has been operating with this corps since the 
commencement of this movement, yesterday returned to their proper command. This division 
were emphatically the heroes of New Market Heights, and in parting with them General Birney 
very properly paid them a deserved compliment in the following note to their commander : — 
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Headquarters, Tenth Army Corps, ) 
Before Richmond, Sept. 30, 1864 J 
Brigadier General Paine, commanding Third division, Eighteenth Army Corps : — 

General — In parting with you from my command I cannot refrain from expressing to you 
my high satisfaction with the conduct of your conmiand and its gallantry in storming the New 
Market Heights. Will you say this to your troops ? I also thank you for your prompt and 
enthusiastic obedience to my orders during yesterday's fight. 

Yours truly D. B. Birnet, Major General. 



" Hd Q" 3^ Div°, 18 Corps. Before Richmond, Oct. 6, '64. All quiet here, and as far as I 
can see, likely to be quiet Our line runs from New Market road or beyond and below where 
Yarina road joins it, down to James R. at Cox's ferry, cay. on right, 10^ corps next; 18 corps 
on left, of w'h I am extreme left. We have made good lines and feel safe, and of course there 
are too many men in front of us to think of attacking their very formidable works ; what next 
I can't guess. 

My div*^ has behaved splendidly, and what I have seen in the papers about them gives them 
credit for doing well. One reg^ of my assaulting column had 5 co^ before the works were taken, 
com*^ by col** sergeants (one third of the reg* being recruits of a week's drill) and another reg* 
4. We started out with 10"* Corps w'h started from Deep Bottom, the 18 Corps starting up the 
Varina road some miles to our left. When we joined the 18"* next day, M. G. Bimey com*** 
10"* sent me a note very complimentary to the div**." 

" Hd Q" 3d Div°, Same old Camp, Nov. 5/64. My div** increased its reputation Oct 27, 
not I think because they did a great deal, but because the white troops did so poorly. My 
div** has a pretty good name now, and witli so many of itiy best oS!^ absent wounded, I am 
afraid I shall have hard work to maintain it. There is an expectation that we shall be attacked 
election day to prevent the soldiers voting ; Jeff Davis and Lee are good McClellan men." 

*'HdQrs3 Div° 18 Corps, Nov. 23/64. Early thinks (or Lee does) that the "Valley" 
is safe now by reason of winter with a small force. We hear of 2 of his div°* coming here, one 
on each side of the Ja' ; where his other 3 are I don't know ; I sh*' not wonder if Sherman 
met some of them, or perhaps Breckinridge has some out West. Calculations of winter 
and bad weather and roads are beginning to be made, but Sherman seems to' calculate they 
will only stop his enemy. I'm not able to guess what is going to be done here. When I was 
at Gen* Butler's I c*^ know something, now I only know a few hours sooner than every one, 
unless by accident. 

Our Colored Corps is being talked of as a thing soon to be done. I shall be glad of it. I saw 
Gen. Butler yesterday for a moment, and I expect that when the corps is organized I shall lose 
some of my best reg^, to be put in some other div° among new ones ; if I have new ones in 
their place and time to drill them I shall be satisfied, particularly if they let me pick out which 
ones to exchange ; but as Gen* B. knows my reg^ and my Col' almost as well as I do I don't 
expect that. 

We have had several days rain till the roads are rivers of mud and the fields all ponds or 
quagmires and last night a Nor West**, w'h froze everything | inch ; the ice did not melt to-day 
though the sun was bright ; it is pretty hard on the men." 

" Hd Q" 1"* Div° 25'** Corps, late 3** Div" W^ Corps, Dec. 3, 1864. The order organizing 
the new colored corps is printed, but not officiaUy published yet ; it will be to-morrow I suppose. 
I have 1** Div°, Bimey 2** Div°, Heckman 3** Div". I have 3 brigades ; I have the same no. 
of reg** that I had before, rather more men. I had to give up 3 infantry reg^ and my dis- 
mounted Cav. regS the last I was glad of ; 2 of the 3 inf^ reg^ I was glad to exchange, the 
other I was very sorry to lose. I think I shall gain by the exchange. I selected the inf^ reg^ 
to give up, and was allowed the choice of those to take, but not knowing anything about them 
my choice was chance." 

" Hd Q" l** Div° 25"* Corps. Dec. 7, '64. The larger part of my div** is now under march- 
ing orders and ready. We are going to move from here to-night. I don't know where we are 
going. I am going with Weitzel, none of the rest of the 25"* Corps is. We go in light order, 
only 2 pack mules to my Hd Q"." 
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''On board 'Herman Livingstone,' at sea Dec 18, 1864. The larger part of my division 
has been on board ship now for 11 days, but they endure it well, the only sickness so far being 
a few cases of frozen feet while we were in James river, where we had the thermometer 2** 
below zero and no stove on board. 

We have been lying here off Wilmington for several days, fishing and waiting for the Navy 
to get ready. We are lying about 20 miles off shore, out of sight of land, but we have drifted 
once or twice at night in sight of shore, so I presume the rebs know we are here. All the 
large navy is near us ; we are all waiting for the monitors to take in shot and coal at Beaufort ; 
they had to come down light. 

We hear a rumor every day that Sherman has taken Savannah, and expect to know some* 
thing soon, meanwhile we are patient. P. S. Beaufort, N. C, Dec, 2 2d. Here I am for water ; 
issued a pint of coffee yesterday, no water, to the men ; too rough to get it from other ships ; 
lay off here 30 hours before it was smooth eno. for a pilot to come out. 

My div° is supposed to be not so good as my old one, but I am content. 

I am afraid yesterday's blow has hurt some of the ships. The monitors joined the fleet just 
as the bad weather commenced." 

" Hd Q" 1" Div^ 25 Corps. Same old Camp, Dec. 80, '64. Here we are back again. We 
did not t^e Wilmington. 1 guess we are fixed for the winter, for the roads are terrible for 
loaded wagons and no prospect of their getting better before April. 

We started from Camp Dec. 7. — Parts of Gen^ Ames' and my div™ embarked at Bermuda 
Dec. 8 ; it was said that Porter was to have the navy ready by the 7^ ; we waited at Fort Mon- 
roe for the weather or Porter till 13^ when we started. The navy not being ready, quite, we 
sailed up to Matthias Point and back at night ; started from Cape Henry next P.M. 14^, fine 
weather, and reached rendezvous off Masonboro inlet 20 m. North of Cape Fear R. after dark 
15^, but the Monitors had not come. We waited through several days of gorgeous weather; 
finally the Navy appeared, not quite ready, just as a storm began ; most of our ships, being now 
out of either coal or water, had to be sent to Beaufort, N. C, for supplies. The blow kept my 
ship and several large ones outside one day ; it took one day to get coal and water and we 
got back after dark Dec. 24^. Porter had commenced Dec. 24 ; Dec. 25 Ames' Div° commenced 
landing about noon, good weather ; about 4 P. M. my men began landing ; at 4| P. M. I was 
ordered to re-embark my men and about dark they were all on board. The first fleet of boat- 
loads of Ames', say 500 men, with Weitzel and Comstock marched down the beach and examined 
Fort Fisher and decided it c^ not be carried ; in the night another blow came on and one brigade 
of Ames c^ not get off, next day same, day after they got off safe and we started back. We ex- 
pected them to be captured every moment Most of Hoke's div° reached there from Richmond 
Dec. 22, 23 et seg., and when it was rough the navy fire was useless ; ditto at night We cap- 
tured about 300 prisoners while marching down the beach. Hoke's div° made slight demonstra- 1 
dons on our troops at the landing 4 m. from Fort F. while Weitzel with the advance was going 
down the beach, but they did not dare leave the woods which hid them from the navy fire ; so 1 
it did not amount to much ; our total loss was about 1 4 ; nearly all from the fire of our own ' 
navy. 

Fort Fisher had 17 large guns bearing up the beach, and, those who looked at it say, is nearly 
as strong as Fort Monroe. The navy in 2 days heavy fire did no harm to it, only dismounted ' 

2 guns and hit one man. The navy were all out of shot and coal and Porter s^ he was going to 
send them back for more and keep at it ; if we had not been obliged to wait for the monitors to i 

get coal and shot at Beaufort we sh^ have found nothing but militia at Fort Fisher and Wil- J 

mington." * 

*' Hd. Q'* 3d Div** 25 Corps, Jan. 3, 65. Another move of some kind, Bv* Maj. Gen* Terry 
comd'g ; Ames' div° goes too. Weitzel went home Sunday to get married. I'm going ; only 
div° of this Corps." '* Federal Point Jan. 16./65. We took Fort Fisher yesterday; my div* 
however was not engaged. After a ferocious bombardment by the navy until about 2 P. M. 
Gen* Ames' division (24^ Corps) assaulted, also some marines and 1500 or 2000 sailors. The 
rebs had about 2000 men in the fort and as soon as the navy ceased so as to allow our men to 
get near the fort, rebs. opened with musketry and canister ; sailors and marines broke and went 
to the rear; but Ames' men struggled through and got the angle of the fort w'h they attacked, 
the N. W. There was then a fight for each traverse 60 to 80 ft high each, about 15 in all, our 
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men being under canister and musketry on their flank from diagonal side, our gunboat fire in front 
and reb. fort across river firing in rear ; our men were entirely disorganized ; brig, com'd" 
all, and nearly all regimental com^^ and field off" being disabled ; all mixed together fn bomb 
proofs, ditches, holes and shelter of any kind that c^ be found ; the first order I rec*^ from Gen' 
Terry was for ammunition, as the men were out ; the next was for shovels for our men to en- 
trench themselves to hold what they had ; the next was to send Col. Abbott's brigade (24th 
Corps) which was temporarily under me ; the next to send my strongest reg^ ; the next to 
send the brig, from which the last reg^ came ; then he sent word that the fort was taken. 
It was an exciting time ; my line was a mile long across the peninsula, facing Wilmington, 
and 3 m. from the fort ; it was still and we c^ hear musketry and cheering. The first thing 
when we landed I was sent with my div" without a guide just at sundown to push through 
the swamp to the river, so as to establish a line facing Wilmington for our protection whUe 
operating against the fort Hoke's div° (4 brigs, and quite strong) was known to be some- 
where there ; but I got through all right and put up a good line of breastworks before morning, 
w'h I have occupied since. Hoke was expected to attack with 5000 men our rear (my 
line) when we attacked the fort ; he did advance his skirmish line and carried 3 picket posts 
with no loss to either side, our men (white) running, but I re-established them with no greater 
loss. The reb. off" captured were extremely disgusted that he made no attack. If he had 
made an attack before I sent Abbott's brig, and had prevented its going, the fort w^ have been 
a longer job, and if he had carried my line when I had only one brig, left on it and they had 
held out in the fort we sh^ have been in a tight place. Hoke will catch it from Richmond and 
he deserves to. Abbott's brig., after a good deal of delay, finished taking the fort and my men 
did not get there till it was all over; it was one continued assault from about 2 P. M. till 10 
P. M. ; our men, omitting sailors, who ran at first and did not come back, and countii^ Abbott, 
being almost exactly 2 to their 1 ; it was the most stubbornly defended fort of the war. Our loss is 
not yet known but it is thought to be under 1000. A magazine was exploded in the fort this 
A. M., cause, whether reb wire or our carelessness, unknown, and killed and wounded and buried 
quite a number. I have not had an opportimity to go down to the fort yet ; they say it is a 
work of more labor than the Pyramids. 

We brought no horses with us ; the peninsula is all soft sand with scrubby oaks, thickets and 
briers ; and in the middle a range of swamps, thickets and large trees. We have managed to 
raise 2 or 3 pieces of horse frame covered with hide, and when I am not in a hurry I ride, when 

1 am I walk. 

A gunboat is moving into the river now. It is said in the army that the tremendous fighting 
and the capture of Fort Fisher has deepened the water on the bar 6 feet and that Admiral 
Porter will now have no difficulty in getting gunboats over. The sailors and marines, after 
their assault failed and my men were being sent for, were sent to me for duty on my line. The 
Comd'g OfT said they were very much mortified ; he said Porter ordered them to go ashore and 
" board " the fort. 

Gen* Butler is relieved for not assaulting Fort Fisher. He was right, entirely. The Fort 
was then unharmed. By yesterday most of its 60 or 80 guns were dismounted. We have 
2000 more men besides 2000 saUors (perhaps he c^ have 1^ those) than Gren* Butler bad and 
not one man too many ; for 2 hours last night I thought we had some thousand too few. The 
populace may think because the fort is captured that Porter was right before and Butler wrong. 
The Fort c** not by any possibility have been taken before, and we certainly sh** have had a 
tremendous cutting up if we had tried. Hoke's A. A. 6. just brought a fiag of truce to my 
lines, and said 800 men ought to have held the fort forever. The weather is tip-top. Bv^ M. 
G. Terry is in high spirits this morning. I brought 2 bbls of whiskey ; no one else had any, 
and I have had to supply the hospitals ; lucky I thought to bring it." 

" H** Q« North Line Federal Point, N. C, Jan. 24, '65. All here is quiet and getting dull, 

2 days N. E. rain, now cold but pleasant N, W. ; I have the line of entrenchments facing Wil- 
mington to take care of as I have had all the time ; I made them the first night ; Hoke was 
throwing up two lines of breastworks in the woods and facing the ocean where we landed ; all the 
P. M. and night we landed to stop our crossing the peninsula, while we marched 2 miles down the 
beach, crossed after dark and had a good breastwork before daylight. Oar going down the beach 
was pure luck ; we did not know where Hoke was ; and I expected to run into him every minute. 
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I felt relieyed when I got my men in line, facing North and digging. I see that Bragg reports that 
a '* heavy demonstration " was made on our rear while we were attacking Fort Fisher ; if they 
had made one he w^ have saved the fort ; they moved a strong skirmish line covering my whole 
front up on the run and with a yell, but not one of the pickets of my div° was killed, wounded 
or ran. After getting pretty near the Johnnies went back on a run ; a few of the white pickets 
on my right ran away. They ought to have driven in my pickets and opened artillery on my 
line, at least. 

The gunboats have not yet got up to my line ; one got up far en° to fire at Fort Anderson, 
which is opposite Hoke's line, but soon went back without harm to either side. I have had 
several very intelligent deserters lately who say the rebs, beside the usual torpedoes, have a 
chain across at Fort Anderson and a vessel loaded with iron sunk in the channel ; a monitor is 
coming into the river, but I doubt if the navy ever gets any higher up the river than we open 
it for them, and we are at a stand still, I think, for Iloke*s lines are as strong as any Lee has 
at Petersburg or Richmond and run from water to water ; they can't be shelled from the ocean 
and if the navy gets up the river so far I doubt if they can hurt them much. The rebs 
had 2 gunboats with 100 lb ' rifles on board on my flank for 8 days, but did not think worth 
while to shell me ; they c^ have annoyed me at first. Fort Anderson can't be turned by infan- 
try easily for they have infantry breastworks running off the swamp ; possibly being in part 
held by '^ reserves " they might be carried. You may think it strange that troops who have 
taken Fort Fisher can't take breastworks 4 f^ high and worse manned than the fort, but they 
can*t, it is a harder job ; I hope we shan't try to assault any breastworks. 

I was told yesterday to send for the rest of my div'^ and have done so, so I consider myself a 
fixture here for a campaign and no leave ahead till I get sick again or wounded. 

I look for Sherman to make a sensation in the spring campaign. Lee must leave Rich^ 

{»retty soon or it will be his grave. I don't see how his army can be supported there much 
onger." 

** Federal Point, N. C, Jan. 80, '65. I see by some stray N. Y. papers that they think 
Wilmington is evacuated. I sent out a reconnoisance to-day and found the rebs '^in same 
strength and place as before; they won't leave Wil° till they are driven out. 

We shall have at least one hard fight before we get there ; I'm afraid two. Porter has got 
a monitor over the bar and she now lies abreast my lines ; she fired 2 shots this P. M. at the 
rebbattery (Anderson we call it) opposite Hoke's lines. Whether she and the fleet of gunboats 
in the river will do anything remains to be seen ; but I am afraid not I don't think much of 
the navy unless Farragut is present 

Everything is dull here, no excitement ; no horses that can be ridden for pleasure. We ex- 
pect our horses and other traps this week. I signal every A. M. as soon as I get up to H^. Q". 
Mail in ? Ans. No. What papers ? Ans. None later than 20^ ; then I have nothing more 
to do till bed time and then it is too cold to sleep. I convened a Court Martial for the sake of 
getting up a little excitement but they had to adjourn for want of paper." 

" Federal Point N. C. Feb. 2, '65. We maintain the most unbroken quiet here. We are 
apparently not ready to pitch into Hoke yet ; he has a line of entrenchments a couple of miles 
from mine w'h can no more be carried than the Petersburg lines can ; still I think he can be 
got out of them when the time comes ; then he will fall into the main defences of Wilmington ; 
and from that the navy can drive him by shelling the town — if they get there. I think we can 
take Wilmington comparatively easily without the navy ; but I don't know the programme. I 
don't suppose we can capture Hoke and it may be more desirable to keep him here than to drive 
him away. 

Horses, tents, baggage &c have not arrived yet ; we get along tolerably well except that to- 
bacco is low ; none can be bought or borrowed here ; my staff all got out a week since. I have 
only 8 hours stock on hand ; tibat will last till breakfast tomorrow and then what ? I think I 
feel more anxious than I did when I was off Beaufort in a storm and c^. not get in till it abated 
and the sea was smooth on the bar — the ship having 1100 men on board and only half a day's 
water. Luck carried me through that and I hope luck may bring along my tobacco tonight. 
I'm going to bed early so as to save tobacco. I only fill my pipe half full, and tomorrow I 
am going to mix what is left with a handful of oak leaves. 

We have had several days of warm weather after the coldest snap I ever campaigned in — ^it 
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was pretty hard for the men for fuel was very scarce ; the ground is every where full of deep 
holes, running down to water, dug in getting out the last root of old stumps." 

'' Federal Point, N. C, Feb. 16, 1865. I am quiet here. Had a little skirmish last Sat. ; 
drove in the enemy's pickets and established a line pretty near their main line. I don't think 
Schofield proposes to assault Hoke's line ; I was afraid Sat. he w^. Schofield's corps has not 
all arrived here yet ; don't know where it is or whether all coming, but we've got men en*', to 
dislodge Hoke without any assault. I expected it to be done before this, but they met obsta- 
cles in one attempt. Still, things are moving. 

Is Mass. raising any more colored reg^ ? if she is I w^. like to get them in my div° ; please 
let me know." 

" N. E. Cape Fear River, 10 m. N. of Wilmington, Feb. 23, 1865. Here we are in Wil- 
mington and out of it. When I wrote last Hoke had his Sugar Loaf line where he has been 
ever since we landed. When Schofield got Cox div°. of 23** corps here his first move was to 
push up my div" to Ames' as close as convenient to Hoke ; we entrenched and then I relieved 
Ames and took charge with Abbott's brig, of the whole line ; then Cox and Ames were started 
for Masonboro (with pontoons by water), marching up the beach outside the Sound ; but the 
sea was too rough to laud the boats and they came back ; after waiting 2 days for smooth sea 
w'h did not come, they were started again up the beach hauling the pontoons on wagons, but 
the wagons stuck and double teams c**. not haul them, and they came back ; then they were 
sent across the river to turn the lines w'h extended inland from Fort Anderson w'h was abreast 
Hoke ; this line had its right in a swamp w'h required a march of 25 miles to get round ; they 
made about half the distance the first night ; before morning Fort Anderson and Sugar Los2 
were evacuated ; we then moved up, Ames recrossing the river to join us and Cox going up hb 
side, and took up a line again close to Hoke in the main line round Wilm". Cox had little dif- 
ficulty in going up his side as the few troops opposing him were chiefiy militia and the ground 
being indefinitely extensive afforded no place for a stand, so Feb. 22 before day Hoke evacu-» 
ated Wilm°. We marched in and pushed on to this river hoping to save the R. R. bridge, but 
it was burned ; we saved the pontoon bridge over which their rear guard retreated ; we had a 
little skirmishing near the river, but not much. Hoke passed last night near the river and this 
a. m. moved North again ; we are now temporarily at a stand still, I suppose. Li moving up 
from Sugar Loaf I had a little skirmishing particularly when we came on Hoke's line ; my 
best brigade comd^. Col. Wright was wounded ; my skirmish line attacked the breastworks, to 
develop the force inside, and beside the fire of a strong infantry line of battle drew the fire of 
8 pieces of artillery. 

Our reception in Wilmington was cordial ; a great many of the white people turned out with 
buckets of water and glasses to give soldiers a drink and lots of them had kegs of tobacco, dis- 
tributing it among the troops. Among the colored population the jubilation was immense, and 
their demonstrations many and loud ; as the Col. of one of my reg^. was riding over a high R. R. 
bridge (40 ft. high) an old negress rushed up to him in ecstacy, shouting : Bress de Lord, de 
chain is broke ! de chain is broke I What chain ? s**. he perspiring to think that the bridge was 
going to fall, and he and his reg^. going into the chasm below ; finding the bridge chains aU 
right he saw the point in a moment. 

I think Hardee and Hoke and all hands down this way will work West ; they are not wanted 
at Rich**, for Lee can't compel Grant to fight and w** not wish to if he c**., and they can not be 
fed and supplied there. I think Lee's army will be out of Rich**, in March ; it w**. not sur- 
prise me to see him go at any moment. I suppose they will try to hunt up some place in the 
S. W. where they can live for a short time and defend themselves ; it will be either a surrender 
at Rich^. or a long retreat and a siege and surrender somewhere else. The days of the Con- 
federacy are few. Their R. R^ are gone and their men can't be fed. 

We varied our Commissary stores today with chicken, ducks, turkev, sweet potatoes, peanuts 
and egg nogg ; but the country is pretty poor and tomorrow there will be no luxuries. 

We just hear this eve^ that Hoke can't carry off our prisoners who came from Florence and 
were sent through Wilm°. Feb. 21 ; he has agreed tonight to surrender them and they are to be 
delivered to us tomorrow ; several thousand. We found some hundred of them in Wilm" and 
on the march here who had escaped. They talk of low diet and neglect but not such barbarity 
as the vulgar at home believe." 
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'< Near WilmiDgton Feb. 25, 1865. I suppose our campaigD will begin very quick and last 
some time ; it will be tbe last campaign of the war. All well and quiet ; my recruiting officer 
got 180 recruits in Wilm° in 1| days; tip top men. I shall get several hundred." ''North 
East Station, March 2, 1865. I am told that the N. Y. paper of 25^ Feb. says that the Senate 
has done an act eminently wise and tending to the glory of the republic in confirming me as 
Bv^ Maj. Gen^ I believe from the lists I have seen in the papers that I am not alone in this 
honor ; still it is very satisfactory to have it and it don't cost 6ov^ anything. Col. Ames is 
also made Bvt. B. G. and Col. Wright, wounded Feb. 20, is nominated ; those two and my A. 
A. G. now captain to be major I asked Terry to get put through ; if Wright and my A. A. G. 
are confirmed, as I expect, Terry will have done pretty well for my div°. 

Please ask Bob to buy me a pair of shoulder straps as near like those B. G*. he bo^ me as he 
can, for M. G., that is if my supposition above seems to be correct, not too large or gaudy, but 
rich looking and with heavy stars, and mail them to me. There is one consideration Vh 
makes this Bv^ very gratifying ; viz : I was before the Junior Div" Comd' of 25 corps ; now 
if I ever rejoin the corps I shall be, if assigned to duty, the Senior ; at least I have not heard 
of any of them being promoted ; where I am it makes no difference in rank. I had, what to 
me was extremely pleasant, the news (newspaper) of hearing that I was confirmed before I 
heard that I was nominated — though the last was in the paper 3 days earlier. 

Prisoners are being received daily, 1000 to 2000; they say the ladies of Goldsboro have 
treated them extremely well, giving them care and delicacies, and that every one in N. C. seems 
to be Union. Hoke's div° lies a few miles off across the river, unless it has moved very recently. 

My div*^ has all got along, the last detachment today, and now we are all right except fitting 
up; my wagon train, about 100, had to all be turned in at Bermuda. 

''Near Wilmington March 12, 1865. Sheridan's valley move does credit to himself and Grant. 
The papers say 4 brigades were sent to Lynchburg ; if they are kept there, it wOl be just so 
much, and a good deal too, out of Sherman's way ; if Sheridan gets Lynchburg it will be a great 
thing. Poor Rober* E. Lee, GenM" 

'* Near Wilmington March 14, 1865. We are going to start off day after tomorrow early. We 
expect to join Sherman, and before long to end the rebellion. If things are worked right the 
campaign will be short and final and without a large battle except perhaps near Hatcher's Run. 

I expect 5 or 6 days of pleasant marching to Goldsboro, after that perhaps skirmishing by day 
and entrenching by night. I am curious to see the " Grand Army." P. S. Sherman has strong 
prejudices, and his particular one is against Colored Troops. I dont feel sure what he'll do wi£ 
my div°." 

« U^ Q" 3^ Div°, 25^ Corps, Faison's Station, March 27, 1865. We are (Terry's Corps) at 
Faison's Depot on the R. R. from Wilmington to Goldsboro 20 m. from G. Sherman, Howard, 
Slocum and Schofield are at Goldsboro. Sherman issued an order promising his army rest, plenty 
and a refit at Goldsboro. How long we stop is only guess. Schofield's army (5 div°* at present, 
3 in 23'** Corps and 2 in Terry's) is named " Centre." I shall be glad when the " Centre" gets 
together, now we have got to guaitl R. R'. and I expect my div" to be distributed soon. We got 
here day before yesterday, 24th ; on 25th the rebs made a demonstration on me ; I was North 
of Neuse R. at Cox bridge with 2 of my brigade and a battery ; Sherman's men had all gone to 
Goldsboro and the rebs thought that not much was left. Terry had Ames div° and one of my 
brigs, on South Side, the rebs drove in my pickets and shelled my camp, and with a skirmish 
line looked at my line but their line did not think more information desirable. It took a line of 
battle and battery to drive my pickets ; my batt'y (a splendid one " E " 8** U. S. Art'y) used 
them roughly ; that is the only skirmish I have had since starting. 

The reb. Cav. murder all our foragers whom they catch, and as Sherman's sweep the country 
for 20 m. from his army, it is a good many. They are half right for it is foragers and stragglers 
who commit all depredations, burning houses &c &c 

Sherman's men looked at my darkies as countrymen w** at a menagerie ; they s^ they had never 
seen them before though they heard of them ; Thomas' army had a good many. There was con- 
siderable sparkling wit as Slocum's army marched by my camp, suggestive of Homer's Heroes." 

" H^. Q^« 3^ Div" 25 Corps, Faison's Sution April 1, 1865. We have been quiet here for a 
week. Our campaign consisted in marching up to meet Sherman at this point. After Sherman 
went to Goldsboro the rebs took a look at me and shelled my camps, but did not attack, driving 
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Jack and the spare hones across the river ; most of their shells went pretty near my H*^ Q'' and 
Jack and the other boys thought they might hurt the horses. 

You speak of Sherman's having enough colored troops to form a corps ; many of his officers 
told mine they had never seen colored soldiers before though they had heard of them. Sherman 
told Terry that his officers had very seldom seen colored troops. I am very much afraid that I 
may be left to take care of R. R'. 

When Slocum's army passed my camps there was a good deal of lively talk. One Hoosier, 
for want of something wittier, sung out " O, you nigger " " You aint the man to talk till you 
wash yr face," s^ darkey. In the pitch pine country every one's face gets pretty black from smoke 
in a few hours march. I see in Ric*^ they have paraded a battalion of colored soldiers. I wish 
the Rebs joy of them ; there is more Free Masonry among them than I ever guessed. Let them 
put their colored battalion on picket in front of me and I'll enlist them all before morning ; but 
I suppose they will know en^ to keep them in the rear, if there is such a place in C. S. A. 

I don't expect much fighting in the coming campaign and I can't see how it will be a long one ; 
Johnston will be smart if he stops or gets a fight out of Sherman ; and if he gets one good one 
he won't want another. Sherman ought to have more Cav. I was confidently hoping that Sheri- 
dan crossing the Ja' near Lynchburg and destroying the S. S. and the DanvOle R. R' w^ have 
come down here, and now I still hope he will ; he ought to, it is pretty generally the case that 
what Grant ought to do he does do." 

" H'*. Q" S^ Div** 10th A. C. Faison's, April 9. All well, we're pretty tired of other peo- 
ples' good news and are going to start off tomorrow to make a little of our own. 

Grant's telegram to Sherman ending *' Push Johnston and let's finish up this job " was read 
to the reg*" yesterday." 

*' Raleigh, Ap. 15/65. Here we are at Raleigh. Johnston has not been found yet. Scho- 
field's army got here yesterday ; Slocum sooner. If Johnston had remained in Smithfield he w^ 
have been surrounded and he left. 

We were to have started again this A. M. Just as we were beginning to shiver at the idea of 
starting in a drenching rain, we were ordered not to march, we hear the reason given that John- 
ston has offered to surrender on same terms as Lee did. 

We've all been well, my men have enjoyed the march extremely ; they know more than any 
one gives them credit for, and they have appreciated their position as conquerors, though they 
have behaved well. 

Everyone in the army now is talking of going home to work for a living. We have been in a 
state of chronic excitement for 10 days past ; good news has become an old story. In general as far 
as I have seen it N. C. is a pretty slim state ; poor land, poorer houses, and poorer still inhabi- 
tants ; a day's march sometimes won't show you a fine house ; only the beet land will raise com ; 
the poorer, peas, pigs (I dont think they ever grow to be hogs) wild in the woods seem to be the 
largest staple. 

" Raleigh Ap 18/65. The war is over. Johnston surrendered today "they say," or rather 
arranged the surrender of all the reb. forces East of the Miss. R. including Jeff Davis. I 
suppose this saves J. D'S neck. Kirby Smith of course will give up before any troops c*^. be 
sent there. So we are at PEACE. I can't realize Peace at all, fairly conquered, no terms of 
any kind except about prisoners, but none with the reb. gov^, or any reb State gov^.. Men, wo- 
men and children, black and white, houses, lands and beasts, are all our captured property, to 
treat just as we like, except the prisoners of war." 

" H** Q" S^ Div° 10th A. C, Raleigh Ap. 24, 1865. I presume my div° H* Q" after this 
matter is over will be at Newbem. 

There have been lots of reviews, a corps every day of late, by 6en^ Sherman ; my div" ap- 
peared much better than Ames' and very well ; ^ of Ames' men are recruits. Sherman's army 
does not show any of the want of discipline tliat people credit it with ; being intelligent men they 
know when to come down to rules and when not. Grant reviewed the Corps that was reviewed 
today, the general officers who turn out to see these reviews and their staffs w^ fill Beacon St. 
from State House to toll gate. 

They have not allowed any soldiers, except on duty, to go into Raleigh since the pres^ assas"* 
for fear of their burning the town. 

** H**. Q" 3<> Div° 10th Corps. Raleigh Ap. 26, 1865. Joe Johnston has not surrendered yet 
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and we have not started out in chase as we were ordered to do at noon today. I can't help 
thinking he will give up, for he cannot be fool en^ to expect to get by running away terms either 
for his army or any political rebels, better than we will give now ; and the best battle he c^ win 
w^. not help him. Grant is here ; I presume he brought the disapproval of Wash^ at Sherman's 
former terms ; they are very leisurely at any rate. 

A good many officers and soldiers of Lee's army have been in Raleigh of late ; they probably 
have circulated through Johnston's army and if so must have taken any remaining desire to fight 
out of it. 

The weather here is splendid, and the country very pleasant near Raleigh ; my div" is encamped 
about 1| m. East of R. We killed 2 copperhead snakes while pitching my tents. We have to 
live on Commissary stores and so do all the citizens out of town and many in town ; our one R. R. 
can only supply field rations ; i. e. meat, tack, coffee and sugar — ^no potatoes, beans, rice, whiskey 
&c &c, So we want Johnston to make up his mind so that we can either move to the rear nearer 
Com^ depots or to the front among the poultry and applejack." 

'^ Goldsboro May 2/65. I started from Raleigh Ap. 29 and got here yesterday. I am very 
comfortable here, have my quarters in a good house w'h the family still occupies. A bed 8 ft. 
square and 3 f^. thick of pillows and mattresses, to undress and go to bed with a sense of se- 
curity is a luxury and makes me somewhat realize that we really have peace. 

The people here are nearly all Secesh but generally have seen the error of their ways. 
They are in awful fear of doing anything that will cause the guard (colored) to arrest them. 
I am letting them alone thoroughly — it works well so far." 

'* Groldsboro June 3, 1865. I am going from here to New Berne tomorrow to take command 
of " District of Beaufort " relieving Geir. Palmer. My H**. Q". will be at New Berne. My 
troops will be scattered. New Berne is the largest place in the State and I suppose the Dis- 
trict is the most important But that is not the reason they send me there ; they send me there 
because they want colored troops to garrison the sickly places before Yellow Fever begins — 
they tell me so. 

I heard the other day of the sword of the late Col. Rob^ G. Shaw killed at Fort Wagner, 
in the possession of a rebel officer about sixty miles from here. I sent out and got it ; the 
scabbard was not with it. I am going to send it on as soon as I have an opportunity. 

I rec^ today my Commission as Bv^ Maj. Gen^ ; it has been a long while in coming." 

« H^ Q". 3^ Div** 10*»» A. C. District of Beaufort, New Berne N. C. June 13, 1865. I 
took oom^ of this district June 5. I have two brigades of my div*^ here ; one is at Wilmington 
under Gen^. Hawley. This is a com^ full of annoyance, civil matters &c. 

The climate here in New Berne is about that of N. O. I have a good house, partly fur- 
nished, with a good billiard table in it." 

" New Berne July 2 1865. I rec** an invitation for July 21, Cambridge. I have not ans** 
because I don't know whether I can go or not ; had a letter from Sam Shaw previously, asking 
some information about my history and ans^ that briefly. I'm not much on " De me " oratory 
or literature. 

Everything is pretty quiet here ; New Berne is reb. Grov. Holden has app^ a Mayor &c. &c. 
and they are organizing a police ; they have Justices of the Peace app^ who will open criminal 
courts soon ; I expect a good deal of petty trouble with them. 

I think the negro suffrage question is one of a great deal more importance than the N. Y. 
papers do ; all questions, that is, bearing on the status of the negro ; if negroes thr® the South 
are not put into a fair position of equality according to their intelligence and ability with the 
white people, there will be outbreaks everywhere and a war of extermination before many 
years. The Rebs everywhere fear this but think the only way to prevent it is to keep the negro 
as near what he always has been as possible. By the present system of reconstruction they will 
have the power to do this just as they please, and nothing but U. S. bayonets can save them ; 
they assume that there is antagonism between themselves and the negroes ; to assume this will 
create it. If you have got to turn over this conquered country to ignorant people or to traitors 
I say give it to the ignorant ; but it w^ he better for U. S. to keep it himself awhile. I don't 
care if there is not a State gov* in C. S. A. for 10 years ; the country will be all the better off." 

" New Berne Aug. 27, 65. All quiet, comfortable and well here. There is no amusement 
here. We have got up a stylish span of trotters who have run away with everyone so far ex- 
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cept me ; our only excitement is in going to drive and wondering whether our necks or only 
the buggy is going to come home smashed. Mosquitoes are abundant and lively ; you can't kill 
them ; they are as wide awake as a black duck, and can find their way through a mosquito bar 
without loss of time and in the dark. 

The civil authorities and the police of this town are behaving finely, and I don't expect any 
more trouble with them. I am going to make a tour through my district this week to see how 
things are going on." 

'' H» Q" 3** Div" 10^*^ Army Corps. District of Beaufort, New Berne N. C. Sep. 8, 1865, 
I got back last night from a trip through a part of my District. There were more reb* and more 
secesh feeling every where than I expected ; but a universal desire to do every thing necessary 
to get back into congress and to got control of their own affairs. Rebs will vote for Union men 
for the convention for that purpose. Were the Southern States all " Reconstructed " today you 
w^ see the cloven hoof on every man, woman and child, every horse, pig and chicken, every 
tree, bush and blade of grass — every living thing in the Southern States except the negro. 
The colored people in some places are stirring the negro suffrage question. I am going to stir 
them up a little more, and let the colored soldiers express an opinion ; it is a thing that must be 
done before the South can be trusted to herself and the sooner the better. 

The best Union men I have seen propose to have separate poor houses for blacks to be sup* 
ported by separate taxes on blacks ; and all sorts of oppressive distinctions of that nature.*' 



General Charles Jackson" Paine married on the 26th of March, 1867, Julia Bryant, 
a daughter of John Bryant, Jr., of Boston by his second wife, Mary Anna Lee ; she 
was born June 29, 1847, and died Sept. 4, 1901. Her grandfather, John Bryant, 
Sen., was a prominent and successful merchant, of the firm of Bryant and Sturgis; 
his wife was Mary Cleveland Smith. John Bryant, Jr., the father of Mrs. Paine, 
was born in 1811 and died at the early age of 36, Oct. 15, 1847. He was for a 
short time in business with his father, but, not finding it to his liking, gave it up 
and interested himself in literary pursuits. He was a friend of the historian Motley 
and other men of similar tastes. He married first Georgina Gardner, daughter of 
George Gardner Lee, a sea-captain (cousin of Henry, Thomas and Joseph Lee, well 
known in Boston), by his wife Hannah F. Sawyer, of Newburyport, granddaughter on 
her mother's side of Dr. Farnham, and author of several books, popular in their day. 
She occupied the large house on Mt. Vernon Street, which became the home of Mrs. 
Paine on her marriage. Georgina dying, Mr. Bryant married, July 2, 1844, her 
sister Mary Anna Lee, who survived him and died June 19, 1862. 

THE ANCESTRY OF THOMAS LEE, OF SALEM, MERCHANT. 

** Mr. Thomas Lee and Mrs Lois Orne, both of Salem, were married at Salem Dec. 29, 
1737." So runs the town record. The man is easily identified as the "Thomas Lee, Jr. mer- 
chant," who, as a partner of Benjamin Gerrish, bought land in Salem 19 March, 1734, another 
tract 27 Sept., 1735 ; also bought a tract alone 15 June, 1736. He had a store in which he 
kept a good stock of goods for sale, as is shown in the inventory which was taken in August, 
1747, after his death, presented by his widow, Lois, who had been appointed administratrix 
Aug. 10, 1747. He is called Junior in the inventory. 

Search of all Lees of Salem and Manchester, as well as those of Ipswich, fails to disclose any 
Thomas Lee then living who had a son of the name, nor do we find any man of the name who 
can have removed to Salem from any part of Essex county. Meantime one Thomas Lee, 
blockmaker and merchant, of Boston, had sold land in Salem which had come to his wife, De- 
borah, from the estate of her father, Edward Flint. And when this Thomas Lee came to die 
in 1666 he bequeathed property to his grandchildren, '^ Elizabeth Newell, Thomas Lee, Joseph 
Lee and Lois Lee, the children of his deceased son Thomas Lee." Thus we turn to Boston 
records for the birth of our Salem merchant and find that Dec. 17, 1702, Thomas Lee, son of 
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Thomas and Deborah Lee, was born there. The youth grew to manhood in the same town, 
and married his first wife (published July 13, 1727), Elizabeth Cbamodc, witji whom he made 
a deed of land to his father March 1, 1731. 

There is no evidence of any issue of this first marriage, nor have we the date of the death of 
Elizabeth. But the identification of the Salem merchant is complete. 

Thomas Lee, husband of Deborah (Flint), was also a Boston boy, we may infer ; at all events, 
his mother was a Boston girl, and her family one of the oldest among the families of the town. 
This is discovered in a curious way. Thomas Lee, blockmaker, joined in a deed of land *' one 
third of a lot, in Coney's lane in Boston," with Martha Winthrop, widow, 26 Oct., 1704. In- 
vestigation shows that this was Martha (Mellowes), formerly the second wife of Deane, son of 
Gov. John Winthrop, and that she joined with Thomas Lee as the son and heir of her daughter 
Martha (Mellowes) Lee, so conveying all right of dower in land which had belonged to her 
husband, John Mellowes. Martha Lee waa one of the witnesses to a codicil to her father's will 
in 1674, and testified to the same in court in January of that year (^^ 1 1^ m*' "). She could not 
have been alive at the date of the deed made by her mother and son, of course. Who her 
husband is we have not yot been able to ascertain. She had been married in 1674, so he must 
have been born as early as 1653, perhaps earlier. But the date of his marriage, the place of 
his residence, and the time of his death are all problems difiicult of solution. Martha Mellowes 
is easily defined. Her father, John Mellowes, was one of the sons of Mr. Oliver Mellowes, a 
pioneer of good standing in Boston, and was bom in England about 1620, as he deposed. The 
maiden name of Martha, wife of John, has not come to light. 

Mrs. Paine won many friends hj her \oftj character and great kindliness. Her 
pastor. Rev. Charles F. Russell, honored her memory by preaching in Weston, Sept. 
8, 1901, a 

MEMORIAJL SERMON. 
Text : '* Then said Jesus, If any man would come after me, let him deny himself ."—Matt, zvi : 24. 

It seems fit that I should say something of the loss which this church and this community 
have experienced, and which bears so heayily on most of our hearts. And yet I do not find in 
myself any clearness of conception, any grasp of our condition, which fits me for such speak- 
ing, I lam stunned and amazed by this stroke. Out of the fulness of my heart only will thet^ 
fore come what I shall say. 

Mrs. Paine was a member of the committee which arranged for my settlement here. I was 
the recipient of her courtesy and kindness, therefore, before I became a resident of this towt^ 
or your minister. That kindness has pursued me and mine from that day to this ; and the 
fruits of it will, I know, always bless my life. I venture to speak of my personal experience, 
because I feel sure that my case is that of many of you. For hers was a full, glad life, which 
continually overflowed for the help and refreshment of her fellows. Indeed^ she seemed to 
have attained that kind of self-denial of which I have been speaking. I have known few peor 
pie over whom the allmrements of the world had so little influence. With possilnlities of every 
indulgence opened to her she had no pleasure in what so strongly draws most of us, for her 
heart was fixed on what was noble and worthy and lovely ; and her life went steadily out for 
God and His children* 

She loved this church. Here it was (before I knew any of you) that her soul was uplifted 
to sovereignty over all else, and love became her lord and king. And there was no need of 
this church which she did not gladly meet, and no opportunity to advance its welfare which she 
.did not ardently seek. Last night there came to my hand a letter in which she offered her 
assistance in one of our enterprises, and it seemed to me that her regard had bridged the grave# 
And she loved this church because it stood for worship and for knowledge, — that outgo of the 
soul toward God and man which is perfected self-deniiJ. But she did not limit herself to its 
service or its affairs. There was no demand made upon her for truth or humanity's sake which 
she did not seek to meet. Perplexed, as so many are, how to give rightly and helpfully, she 
5vas ever ready to give ; and, whether it was her possessions or her activity or her influence or 
her heart that was asked for, she was ready and willing and adequate to further what was 
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asked. I do not think she thought of herself. She held herself (what she was and had) as 
the servant of Grod and the helper of man. The self-denial that the Master required was hers, 
for she loved much. 

Why is it, brethren, when we are permitted to walk with nobility and worth, when we have 
for our companions the saints, that like the disciples who walked with Jesus to Emmaus, our 
eyes are holden, and we go careless and unconscious oi our gifts ? I cannot yet estimate, I 
can never fully estimate, the nature of our loss. But I know that I and you are sorely strick- 
en, that light and strength and goodness and love have gone out from us, and that it becomes 
us, while praising God for His gifts and his continual mercy, greatly to mourn. 



Children : 

i. Sumner,* b. May 13, 1868 ; d. April 18, 1904. 

ii. John Bryant, b. April 19, 1870. 

iii. Mart Anna Lee, b. July 23^ 1873. 

iv. Charles Jackson, Jr., b. June 17, 1876. 

V. Helen, b. June 25, 1881. 

vi. Georgina, b. Dec. 23, 1888. 

vii. Frank Cabot, b. July 9, 1890. 

SuMNBB* Paine 

(Son op Gen. Charles Jackson" Paine) 

was born in Boston May 13, 1868. After going through Mr. Hopkinson's school in 
Bostoq he entered Harvard College, but did not complete the oourse. He studied 
medicine, and took the degree of M.D. at the Denver Medical School. 

He resided in Boston. He took much interest in athletics and also in military 
affairs. He joined Battery A of the 1st Regiment of Heavy Artillery, Massachusetts 
militia ; was commissioned 2d Lieutenant March 16, 1898. On the opening of the 
Spanish-American war the battery entered the service of the general government, and 
his commission was re-issued by the U. S. War Department May 9, 1898. The troop 
was not ordered away from the State, and was mustered out of U. S. service Nov. 14, 
1898. Lieutenant Paine was promoted to the position of 1st Lieutenant in the 
Battery Oct. 18, 1899. He was retired for disability Oct. 30, 1901. 

He married Oct. 26, 1892, Salome Brigham. He died April 18, 1904. 

John Bryant* Paine 

(Son of Gen. Charles Jackson* Paine) 

was born in Boston April 19, 1870, graduated from Miss Whitney's school in 1880; 
entered Mr. Hopkinson's school in the 5th class in the fall of 1880 and graduated in 
1886, passing final examinations for entering Harvard. Took special course in draw- 
ing at Mass. Inst. Technology during 1886-1887. Entered Harvard in fall of 1887, 
graduating in 1891 with ** honorable mention" in mathematics. Entered Harvard Law 
School in 1891, resigning in 1892. "Was with the Mexican Central Railway in 1894- 
1895 ; with the Boston Elevated Railway from Jan. 1898 till May, 1902. Enlisted in 
May, 1894, as H. Q. orderly, in 1st Regt. Infantry M. V. M. (which regiment after- 
wards became the Ist Regt. Heavy Artillery M. V. M.) Was commissioned as 1st 
Lieutenant and made Inspector of Rifle Practice of the Ist Regt. Infantry, M. V. M. 
in June, 1894. Commissioned as 1st Lt. and Range officer of the Ist Etegt. Heavy 
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Artillery in April, 1899. Enrolled in the let Mass. Heavy Artillery, U. S. Volun- 
teers, April 26, 1898, on the breaking out of the Spanish- American War. Commis- 
sioned as 1st Lt, and Range officer of this Reg't, May 9, 1898. Stationed at Fort 
Warren, Boston, Mass., until .June 1, 1898 : at Fort Rodman, New Bedford, Mass., 
under detail as Post Adjutant from June 1, 1898, until Sept. 19, 1898, when the regi- 
ment was ordered to South Framingham, Mass., where it was mustered out Nov. 14, 
1898. 

He resides at "Weston, Mass. 

He married Oct. 30, 1900, Louise Rue, daughter of Joseph J. and Caroline (Satter- 
thwait) Frazer, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., born April 3, 1879. 

Child : 
John Betant^^^ Paine, Jr., b. Nov. 19, 1901. 



Mart Anna Lee* Paine 

(Daughter of Gen. Charles Jackson' Paine) 

was bom in Boston, July 23, 1873, and married at Weston, Mass., June 18, 1894, 
Frederick Winsor. He was born at Winchester, Mass. March 29, 1872, the son of 
Frederick (M.D.) and Anne Bent (Ware) Winsor; graduated from Roxburj Latin 
School in 1888 and Harvard, A.B. in 1893. He taught at Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., 1895-7, and organized the Country School for Boys at Baltimore, Md., 1897. 
In 1901 he organized and since then has been Head Master of Middlesex School, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Children : 

L Charles Paine Winsor, b. June 19, 1895. 

ii. Dorothy Winsor, b. Aug. 27, 1896. 

iii. Frederick Winsor, Jr., b. Oct. 15, 1900. 

iv. John Bryant Winsor, b. April 28, 1903. 



Charles Jackson® Paine, Jr. 

(Son of Gen. Charles Jackson' Paine) 

was bom in Weston, June 17, 1876 ; prepared for college at J. P. Hopkinson's school 
in Boston, and entered Harvard in the class of 1897. While in school and college he 
was always much interested in athletics and represented Harvard four years on the base 
ball team, and also during the first two years on the Mott Haven team. Outside of 
athletics his chief recreation was shooting. Since graduation he has been in the employ 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, in Boston. He was married June 5, 1902, at 
Nahant, to Edith Maude Johnson. Since then his home has been in Weston. 

Edith Maude Johnson was born in Nahant, March 25, 1879. Her father was Fletcher 
W. Johnson, and her mother Maude Luscomb. Her father's family were among the 
first, if not the very first settlers of Nahant. Edith Maude was the first girl born in 
Nahant, both of whose parents were natives of Nahant. She went through the Nahant 
public schools and a Lynn business college. 
Child : 

Julia Bryant" Paine, b. at Weston, April 9, 1903. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM GUSHING' PAINE. 



William Gushing' Paine {Charles Gushing^'' Charles* Robert Treat ^^ Thomas^* 
James^* ThomaSy* Thomas^) was born in Waltham August 26, 1834; educated at 
the Boston Latin School, at Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1854, and 
at the Military Academy at West Point, in the class of 1858, with honors which, it is 
said, have never been surpassed, holding first rank in all the studies, and also command- 
ing the Corps of Cadets as First Captain during the last year of his course. After 
his graduation he had a six months furlough and joined his family in Europe. Early in 
1860 he was stationed at New Bedford where he had charge of building Fort Rodman. 
In January 1861 he was ordered to Fort Schuyler in Westchester Co., New York. 
In June or July of the same year he was sent to Baltimore to Gen. Dix's Department, 
as assistant to Lieut. Col. Brewerton, to build defences there* In October he was 
ordered to Washington to assist Gen. Barnard, Chief Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac. In December he received orders to join General Buell in Kentucky, and 
was Chief Engineer on his staff until the latter part of March when he returned ill to 
Boston. After that he served on fort duty in Portland, Me., for nearly a year, after- 
wards at Portsmouth, N. H. ; finally resigning for disability in September, 1863. At 
the breaking out of the war he was very desirous of joining the Volunteer service and 
going into active duty ; but Gen. Scott thought the Engineers were needed for their 
special line of defence, and would not allow them to resign and enter the Infantry, 
Artillery or Cavalry departments. The Engineer Corps being small and its service 
usually lacking in adventure, officers of great merit frequently failed to receive pro- 
motion or gain the distinction they merited. 

William C. Paine, Brevet 2d Lieut. Engineers, 1 July, 1858 ; 2d Lieut, 20 Oct., 1861 ; 
Ist Lieut., 6 Aug., 1861 ; Captain, 3 March, 1863. Resigned 6 Nov., 1863. [Official 
Record.] 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF CAPT. WILLIAM GUSHING PAINE. 

**Fort Schuyler, Westchester, N. Y., Jany 16, 1861. In consequence of all these rumors 
afloat in the newspapers, Uucle Sam has got frightened, and afraid that some New York seces- 
sionists may seize the New York Forts, and so has ordered a small garrison to each. They 
ordered me with tea men here to Fort Schuyler, a fort which has never before had a garrison, 
nor even a soldier in it. There isn't a cannon mounted or which can be used in the Fort. It 
seemed ridiculous to me to come here to defend it, for there is nothing to defend which could be 
taken away, and I have no means of doing so if it should be attacked. However, I had to obey 
orders and come." 

" Fort Schuyler, May 7, 1861. I am getting rapidly tired of staying here. I applied some 
time ago before the signs of war were so visible, to be relieved from duty here. Gen. Totten 
recommended the application to be granted, but Gen. Scott answered that " my services were 
necessary here." So that I don't like to make any further application, although I think it is 
outrageous to keep an Engr Off'r shut up here in charge of 10 Recruits when war is going on. 
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Gen. Totten wrotpe to me that '' No officer of the Army would be allowed to aoc^t a Com- 
mission in the Volunteer service. Such was Sec. Cameron's rw/e." 

I should have preferred to go as Colonel. Gov. Andrew tried hard to get me detached, and 
Senators Sumner and Wilson both worked for him in Washington to get me ; but 'twas no go." 

Later. 

i* Have just rec'd telegraphic orders to go at once to Baltimore to report to Gen. Dix." 

<^ Baltimore. Am going to build a Fort at the Relay House (St. Denis Post Office) ; shall 
be either there or here in the city for some time. All safe in and around Washington." 

^* Baltimore, Sept^ 11, 1861. I'm fixed here, living at the Eutaw House, and so far working 
in the Engineer office with Lieut.-Col. H. Brewerton, U. S. Engrs. as his assistant I expect 
to-morrow to get to work out of doors, laying out my new fort that I am going to build ; am 
quite busy. Baltimore, or all the aristocracy of the city, is secession to the backbone. The city 
is held by 8 to 10,000 troops, located at different points in and around the city. Dix has be- 
tween 10 and 11,000 under his command. 

I am afraid the Colonelcy is gone. I got the telegraphic order to come here just when I was 
expecting one to go to Wilson." 

"St. Denis, Relay Houde, Md., Oct. 4, 1861. I am here at the Relay, a dirty, miserable 
inn, to build a small battery here. I intended at first to have a large fort, but it was objection- 
able for so many reasons, that I went on to see Gren. McClellau about it, and he changed the 
programme for two reasons, that the enemy dare not cross the river now, so late in the season, 
and because Baltimore isn't worth spending much money and labor on. 

I am the assistant to Col. Brewerton, U. S. Engnrs. here, in his office, when I am in the 
city ; but here, in this work, I am perfectly independent of everybody. When I get through 
here, I have got to go up to Ellicott's IMills and build a work there." 

"Thurs., Oct. 24^. Am just ordered off from here to Washington, as assistant to Gen. 
Barnard, U. S. Eng., Chief Engineer Army Potomac." 

" 25 Dec., New Bedford. I start for Louisville, Kentucky, in half-«n-hour." 

" Gait House, Louisville, Jany. 5, 1862. I am as busy as a man can be. I am the only 
Engineer Officer here, and am acting as Chief Engineer of this Army. I am at work organizing 
the Engineer train. Find nothing whatever has been done yet, and I have no funds to do 
anything with, so I am going ahead on credit. Gen. Buell is an able General, I think, and has 
a good field to gain distinction. He has confided to me his plans for the opening of the ball^— 
^s " State Secrets." 

'^ Head-Quarters Department of the Ohio, Gait House, Louisville, Jany. 12. Gen. Buell is 
called by every body a very able officer. I have seen him a few times to talk with him. It is 
hard to tell how smart any one is until he does something. But Buell has done well so far. 
He found everything scattered all over the State, and has been getting things organized and in 
good condition. 

Col. Garfield has given Jack Falstaff Marshall a finisher in the mountains of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. I hope he will dash on and get hold of Cumberland Gap. 

I am assigned to duty as follows viz. : 

" General Orders No. 1. 

Lieutenant William Cushing Paine, Corps of Engineers, is announced as Chief of his Corps 
.on the Staff of the General Commanding. 

By order of Gen. Buell," &c., &c., in 2k printed order. 

A splendid post and worth a dozen Brig. Gen.des. Look out for news from the Amy one 
of these days, as soon as they get to be a little finer. We are 40 miles from Bowling Green, 
at Green River. I was there yesterday but the mud was too deep to go around much to see 
anything." 

" Jany 15, 1862. We pack up tonight to go to Cumberland River before daylight 

I have full powers and discretion to fix things to dislodge Zolicoffer. Carry our horses and 
travel on horseback. Shall be back soon, in al^ut 8 or 10 days." 

" Louisville, Feby 5, 1862. Buell is the smartest officer we have got and the best soldier. 
What is more, he has to depend upon himself. He has not the array of advisers^ in the shape 
pf Generals &c. around him that M^Clellan has. 
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He gave me the details of his plan of attack on Bowling Green the other day, and said the 
only thing which did not look well to him was Beauregard^ 9 coming there ; that he considered 
him the ablest General on the other side. 

Oar siege train arrived here yesterday. No one gives Gen. Buell credit for the defeat of 
Zolicoffer, or rather of George Crittenden who was in command. Gen. Baell gave every order 
for the whole work." 

^^ Louisville, Feby 11, 1862. The Cumberland is our line to operate on now, up it and down 
it and forward to Bowling Green. Halleck cannot be allowed to carry off all the laurels." 

'< Louisville, Ky., Feb. 13^, 1862. I expect to be in Nashville at the Nashville Hotel about 
the 4^ of March. Everything is arranged. Final orders have been issued today. My Dep't 
is in superb order, ready for anything. 

You want to know the Programme ? It can do no harm possibly to write it now. 

Gen. Buell starts forthwith with 30,000 men by water, Ohio and Cumberland rivers, for Fort 
Donelson. Takes command of all the forces there and opens the ball. 1 rely upon Foote to 
bring success, if everything else fails — but fail it can't — tnere's no such word in the Kentucky 
Dictionary ! 

The 30,000 men are coming by rail, commencing tomorrow from Green River and vicinity. 

I expect that Gen. B. will be off with his staff by a week from now, if not sooner. 

The attack, via Cumberland and Tennessee River, was the original idea of Gen. Buell." 

" We are starting right off by water for Nashville. Gen. Buell is near there by land him- 
self by this time. Nashville ours without a battle ! ! ! ! 

Evacuation of Bowling Green made Gen. Buell change his plan (and lose his laurels). 

Mon. mom. . I started with the premise when I came here that Bowling Green would be 
evacuated without a battle there. Same for Nashville. 

The only defensible line (and that only for a short time) is below the Tennessee River." 

'^ Nashville, March 3'*^. All quiet here and secession to boot. Poor people will turn round 
and be Union, and perhaps most of the others will run off as lots have done already." 

" Tremont House, Boston, 19^ April. I am no better than when I left Nashville. Unde 
James says I ought not to go back, and I feel doubtful about it during summer." 

" Boston, May 5. Have just rec'd orders to go to Portland on Fort duty." 

"Portsmouth, N. H., Feby. 18, 1863. Am ordered to Portsmouth to take charge of the 
forts here, and am relieved from all duty in Portland." 

" West Beach, Sunday Eve, Sept. 27 (1863). I have made up my mind to resign. There's 
no help for it, that I can see. Cause given, " Continued ill health, as showed by surgeon's cer- 
tificate." 



Capt. William Gushing Paine lived a quiet life after the war ; was president of the 
Boston Chess Club for many years, a fine player of that game in which he took much 
pleasure. He died September 14, 1889. 

He married Sept. 20, 1860, Hannah Hathaway Perry of New Bedford. 

Hannah Hathaway Perry was born Jan. 30, 1830. Her father was Jireh Perry of 
New Bedford, Mass. He was descended from Edward Perry who came from Devon- 
shire, England, to Sandwich in 1642, married Mary Freeman, daughter of Edward 
Freeman, Assistant Governor of the Plymouth Colony; he died 1695. 

Jireh Perry was son of Doctor Ebenezer Perry of New Bedford, who married Abi- 
gail Spooner. She was descended in a direct line from John Alden and Priscilla 
MuUins, about whom the romance has often been told in prose and verse. 

Her mother was Nancy Nye of Fairhaven, whose parents were Quakers, and as she 
was not "married in Meeting," she was no longer a member of the Society of Friends ; 
her father was Thomas Nye of Fairhaven, whose wife, Hannah Hathaway, was descended 
from Arthur Hathaway, who married Sarah Cooke, daughter of John Cooke, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Richard Warren. 
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Seven ancestors of Mrs. Paine's father and mother came over in the Mayflower, viz : 
Francis Cooke, John Cooke his son, Richard Warren, William Mullins, his wife 
Alice, his daughter PrisciUa, and John Alden who married Priscilla. John Alden was 
not at Leyden with the Pilgrims. The others were probably there twelve years. 

Child: 

Robert Treat* Painb, 2d, b. Dec. 3, 1861. 



Robert Treat* Paine, 2d 

(Son of William Cushino' Paine). 

of 'BroQkline, was boirn Dec. 3, 1861, in New Bedford. He graduated at Harvard Col* 
lege in the class of 1882, and was admitted a member of the Su^olk Bar in 1886. 

He opened a law office in partnership with Arthur Lyman in 1887 ; since 1892 be 
has given up active law practice and has been engaged as oflScer and director of various 
business corporations. In particular as a director and member of Executive Commit- 
tee of the General Electric Company, since 1894, be has given much time to its affairs 
and those of affiliated electric companies ; has been treasurer since 1892 of ^prkipg- 
men's Loan Association, an institution lending money at fair rates to people qf mod- 
erate means. Lxterested in yachting, and Commodore of the Eastern Yac][it .Club in 
1912. 

He married. May 28, 1890, Buth Cabot, and soon thereafter became a resident of 
Brookline. He lives in winter at 264 Beacon St., Boston, smd ip the jsiup^ier at 
Coolidge Point, Manchester. 

Buth Cabot, bom at Milton, August 27, 1865, was the daughter of Walter Chan- 
ning Cabot of Brookline, a son. of Samuel Cabot who married Eliza Perkins, daughter 
of the Boston merchant, Thomas Handasyd Perkins ; her mother, Elizabeth Rogers 
Mason, was the daughter of William Powell Mason (who married Hannah Rogers) 
And was granddaughter of Jonathan JVIason of Boston, Senator of the Unit^ States, 
9fho married Susannah Powell. 

Children: 

L Waltke Cabot Paine, b. Feb. 17, 1891. 

ii. RiqHARn GusHi^a Paii^e, b. Dec. 26, 1898. 

iii. Elizajbeth IkiASo;^ Paine, b. Jan. 9, 1896. 

iv. rRuTH Paine, b- Aug. 26, 1898. 

^¥. Anne Hathaway, b. July 17, 1901, d. Feb* 1^^ 1902. 



ROBERT TREAT" PAINE 

Autobiographical Sketch dictated in 1904, and supplemented 
by the estimates of others upon his work in particular fields 



I was bom October 28, 1835, at No. 5 Bedford Place, in Boston, third child in a 
large family of nine children. I began at once to reap the advantages of this large 
and varied group. One of the earliest things I can recall was watching my oldest 
brother Charles, perhaps seven years old (and I four years) , whittling ships with a jack- 
knife in training for the Mayflower and Volunteer of later years. When I was two 
years and nine months old I was sent out for the summer to Graodfather Jackson's 
house and beautiful grounds in Brookline, where later was the easterly end of the 
Reservoir. 

Here I enjoyed myself supremely as a boj of such years can often do ; playing graces 
with Aunt Marianne and at times occupied with the more strenuous task of holding 
the stepladder while Grandpa Jackson pruned his pear trees high above my head, I all 
the while awfully conscious of my serious responsibility. This life is far more vivid 
to me than any trimming of my own trees last year. 

Only one event disturbed the summer's calm. The ribbons on my straw hat were 
of the wrong color ; and Grandma, being a somewhat unyielding Puritan, refused to 
change them. Kelations thus becoming strained, I sallied out one fine morning to walk 
the four miles into Boston to assert my rights. After walking long enough to be 
weary, I sat down on the steps of Dr. Pierce's church to rest ; and here alas I was 
overtaken by the coachman and recaptured. I had only walked some 200 yards ; still 
I triumphed. For Grandma's kind heart could no longer refuse the ribbons, at the 
risk of having to patrol the neighborhood to fetch me home. Base doubts have been 
expressed as to the date of this summer, but no event in history is more surely fixed. 

The four following summers were passed by the united family at Marblehead, boarders 
with Mr. Darwin £. Ware ; and no more fascinating place for a summer board, as we 
thought, could be found on earth. A fine large farm, and Mr. Ware, President of 
the Annual Cattle Show, a splendid beach ; Ram Island a mile oS shore. Tinker's 
Isles a mile further ; the Ware sons, grand fellows, catching great boat loads of fish ; 
oxen, horses and every kind of fowl, a big bam, ofif the haymow in which I fell once 
and down the cellar stairs another time, nearly killing myself both times ; we three 
oldest boys, sometimes driving up Legg's Hill to Salem, or riding bare-backed on the 
beach, where William, on the old horse Peter, got into the notorious quicksand apd 
barely escaped with his life. If all this was not an ideal life, what could be more so ! 
All of us swimming like ducks, and my two oldest sisters, Fanny and Sarah, learning 
to swim when they were only two or three years old. 

The summer of 1843 was an epoch in the family life. Charles, the oldest boy, en- 
tered the Boston Latin School, where Father, both my grand-fathers, as well as Robert 
Treat Paine, the Signer, had all gone, and whither aU of us boys were in due time to 
follow ) for in those days no education anywhere except in the Boston Latin School 
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was much esteemed. So we abandoned Marblehead and went to Hampton Beach, where 
the shooting of peeps was something marvellous. One of us boys, I forget which, 
probably Charles, bagged twenty-two at one shot, he aiming the gun and pulling the 
trigger and sometimes getting kicked over. Father all the while supporting the weight 
of the long heavy barrel. 

The previous sununer Father took some of us boys on a drive from Marblehead around 
the Beverly Farms shore and so on to Gloucester. The beauty of the shore has since 
then become famous. You might almost say we discovered it, for in April, 1844, 
Father made the pioneer purchase, selecting the most beautiM mile of sea-coast in 
Massachusetts, the side lines converging to a point where now is Pride's Crossing 
station. The estate with about 100 acres cost $55 an acre, with $500 extra for cows, 
oxen, chickens, plows, and old Charley the horse. 

Thus our family were the first settlers by purchase on this justly famous and now too 
fashionable shore ; and as I went down in April to live with farmer Isaac Prince before 
our family moved down, I suppose I am the original pioneer. 

Father shortly heard of other farms for sale and brought them to the notice of 
Charles G. Loring, Franklin Haven and Franklin Dexter, and these settlers followed 
in subsequent years. 

These grand old estates have many of them been cut up ; till now for instance there 
are seventeen houses, some of them palaces in cost and luxury, on our dear old farm. 
Values have risen with such potent temptation that all the homestead except seventeen 
acres has been sold out of our family ; and it has been calculated that its original value 
has risen 100 per cent, every three months from 1844 till 1900. Fashion, four-in- 
hands and automobiles have in like measure come in as by Aladdin's Lamp, so that the 
simpler joys of those early days are in eclipse. Where are the coots that filled the 
harbor in September, and the loons that dove at the flash ? Where are the upland 
plover on Baker's Island and Ipswich Marshes ? Who now ever crawls up to shoot a 
duck on Coy's Pond? Who knows the ledges best loved by big ten-pound cod? Who 
watches in July for the first shoals of mackerel? Who gets upset in his dory, landing 
on the beach, with his gun, his game and his Delphin Virgil ? For that was the way 
we mixed cod and mackerel, guns, coots, games and classics ; and so had our summers 
five or six months long away from school, going back to the Latin School in the fall, 
able to hold our own high up in the class. Thus I could recite the first sixty-five pages 
of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar straight away from memory when I went 
up to the Latin School at Thanksgiving, in my first year in the Fifth Class. So I have 
always believed that a boy could, if he wished, learn as much in two-thirds of the year 
at school, as another boy could in a whole year. The Public Latin School was a grand 
school in those days. We thought it the best school in the world. Boys who used 
it well under Francis Gardner and Epes S. Dixwell owe it a great debt of gratitude. 

Let no one forget that in those days Boston Common belonged to the boys as a play- 
ground. Hockey began five minutes after morning school was out, at 12.30 P.M., the 
warning lick being hit on the northerly edge of the small path opposite Temple Place. 
Football, bajseball, cricket, coasting and snow-balling were played where the boys 
pleased, while many a silk hat sufiered in the process. 

My college life began in 1851, with boys from the Latin School, eager and ambi- 
tious, a fine class : Phillips Brooks, not much of an athlete on the Delta, indeed rarely 
seen there, but pure in character, surpassing us all in English scholarship and beloved 
of all ; Theodore Lyman, Langdon Erving, Alexander Agassiz, for a while Henry 
Higginson and Stephen Perkins, Frank Sanborn, Edwin Abbot and James Reed, and 
most brilliant of all Barlow, afterwards General, and the ranking General from Harvard 
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in the War, selected to carry Spottsjlvania Court House in midnight assault with 
Division, and he did it. 

Barlow and I were chums in the Sophomore and Junior years and were rivals for the 
first rank from the start. By rare coincidence we came out exactly even at the finish 
and were bracketed first scholars. He was far superior in everything to do with lan- 
guages, but could not keep up in mathematics ; while I, who had never got up to speak 
at any Public Saturday at the Latin School, got the Second Boylston Prize for oratory 
in the Junior year. And I will also here recall that in the third class at t3ie Latin 
School I carried off the prize for Latin Hexameters from competitors in both the higher 
classes. 

My college rank» of course, admitted me to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which ha» 
been a life-long pleasure. I think my father and both of my grandfathers had also been 
members. Barlow, who despised such honors, refused to join. 

For one year after graduating in 1855 I studied in the Harvard Law School. In 
1856 our whole family, except WUliam who was at West Point, sailed in the new 
clipper ship Valetta from Long Wharf for Europe, landing after twenty-five delight^ 
days on the ocean at Gibraltar one Sunday morning in the Jew market, offering the 
most startling contrast of all places in Europe to the comparatively commonplace l^e 
in America. Gibraltar, Algeciras, Grenada with the Alhambra, Genoa, two months 
in Florence, four months in Bome, Naples, a summer's tramping in Switzerland by 
Charles, Sumner, then only a boy of twelve years, and myself our last day from* 
Leuker*s Baths over the Gemmi to Interlaken, which we computed to be the equivalent 
of forty miles, Sumner coming in ahead on the run ; all this was my first year in 
Europe of rare privilege and joy. 

To keep up my law studies I had carried five volumes of law books ^ Coke upour 
Littleton," " the Second Institute," supreme text book in the law, advised by my Grand- 
father Judge Jackson, who said he could tell whether a lawyer had read Lord Coke^ 
on hearing him argue any hard case in court ; also " Feame on Contmgent Bemainders 
and Executory Devises." So I studied law two hours almost daily » even amid the 
bewildering attractions of Bome. 

Then followed six months of family life under the kindly roof of Eterr Btofrath von 
Reichenbach, in Dresden, some weeks at the University of Berlin, and some weeks in 
thfe family of a French Professor at Paris. Father urged me to take a third year in 
Spain and other parts of Europe before going home to the law, But I was too impap^ 
tient to t)egin life. 

William, fresh from West Point, came over in 1858, and I had a second summer'^ 
tramping with him in Switzerland. Our first day's walk was seventeen hours, starting 
from Chamounix at 5 a.m., over the Col de Vosa, Col du Bonhomme, Col du Four, 
at 7 P.M., whence we cast a parting glance westward over France and then started on 
the run into the valley to the East. The guide soon told us he had lost the way, ancf 
the darkness was pretty black. At last, we rejoiced to see a distant light far ahead and 
down below in the valley. We waded a bit of a river, where a bridge tad been carried 
away, and at last stood up to dry before a big blazing fire at 10 p.m., too tired to eat/ 
yet still able to drink tea and milk and brandy by turns ; a great day for beginners. 
Next day we walked up the Col de la Seigne, the most terrific thunder and lightning 
storm of my life coming up the valley behind us. From the summit we looked east- 
ward thirty miles down the AIl6e Blanche with its series of grand glaciers rolling down 
from Mt. Blanc, in blazing sunshine and all in profound repose, while behind us raged 
all the furies of a most terrific storm. We paused transfixed with wonder, but only for 
a moment. The storm rolled over the summit of the pass like ocean breakers. We 
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TtJk at full speed dovm into the yaUey^ Soon the rain changed ik> hail^ hurting the dsia> 
where it hit. In half an hour we reached the first ehalet and sought shelter. 

Betuming to Boston in September , 1858, I read law in the office of Richard H. 
Dana and IVancis E. Parker, was admitted to the bar in 1859, and found keen pleas- 
ure in the practice for a dozen years. I worked very hard, as well I might, for I was 
engaged to be married and could not have my wife until I could support her^ My 
success was quick and happy. Real esta;te law was my delight and I wa» soon led. 
partly into the business of corporations, and many times I went West to examine their 
affairs. Copper mine» in Michigan and railroads were the special lines of my employ-* 
ment ; and while the professional rewards Were amplcy the opportunities for investment 
in those days were marvellous. I sat on a log by the Calumet and Heda and made 
figures on die prospective profits of the mine with my classmate Alexander Agassi^^ 
acting awhile aiS counsel for this great corporation, and bringing back from Michigan 
a bit of a pamphlet on Mining Law, which cost me fifty cents up there but was a^ 
precious in Boston that I got thereby several mining companies bs clients. 

My experience with the Calumet and Hecla Mine was of supreme value to me all the 
rest of my life in the matter of investments, for it taught me die transcendent value of 
personal inspection and thorough personal knowledge. I was led year after year to 
visit the West where a marvellous growth of the country in business, population and 
wealth was taking place, all on a scale which I believe the world never has since su^-^ 
passed. Persons who stayed at home had to rely on second-hand information, often of 
doubtful value. For many years I visited the growing section of our western country to 
observe and learn. The lines of my pursuit were most fortunate. The Chici^o, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad in Illinois ; the Burlington and Missouri of Iowa and af>> 
terwards of Nebraska ; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad, extending frofn 
Topeka through several western states; the Mexican Central Railroad, and othefa^ 
turned out on the whole to offer marvellously |)rofitable possibilities of investment. 

I had the privilege for many years of making an annual visit with the officers a^nd 
large stockholders, so that we saw things to great advantage and received trustworthy 
information. Thus I think it was in 1865 that I started out over the B. & M. in Iowa 
with Mr. Charles E. Perkins, its President, also Mr. Ames, the land agent, Thiels^oi, 
the engineer, and Strong, the counsel, and we rode 112 miles over the road to its ter- 
minus. Thence I rode in a wagon, with a native driver three days across Iowa to the 
Missouri, over vast open iminhabited prairies of fertility hard to conceive. The soil 
is said to be six hundred feet deep in places. The railroad had a grant froni the gov- 
ernment of 1,200,000 acres of these lands. No wonder that I felt safe in putting all 
the money that I could raise or prudently borrow into this railroad where my gains in 
those years were great. The Burlington and Missouri Railroad in Nebraska was also 
projected, and had received a grant from the government of three miUion acres. 

The impression among all these gentlemen (excepting one, and which one it was I 
cannot remember) was that this territory in Nebraska was a part of the great American 
desert, as hard as a street pavement, where no rain ever fell, and was not worth 
accepting as a gift. Still it was at least worth while to explore and make sure. This 
was done. In the following year, when I was in the West again, I learned that the 
Nebraska lands proved to be of immense value. So I made a subscription to the 
company's blocks of new securities so large for me that on being allotted the ftdl 
amount I was simply aghast, as I had expected it would be materially cut down. But 
the bonds soon sold for more than the whole cost of the blocks ; and the shares rose 
rapidly in value. This was the most profitable transaction of my business life. The 
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gains in these two railroads I always attributed to my habit of thorough personal 
inspection, forming my own deliberate judgment and acting on it boldly. 

It has always been to me a source of pride and joy that I had practically made aU 
of my own fortune for myself. Father had given me $200 for graduating first scholar 
at College. Aunt Marianne's $70 for not shooting the summer of 1846 was added ; 
and from this nest egg, with what I made at the law and by wonderfully fortunate 
investments, my own little fortune began, and grew. 

On the 9th day of July, 1860, I had gained the affections of Lydia Williams 
Lyman, and we were engaged to be married. At this time, however, my income was 
only beginning, and it was not until April 24th, 1862, that we could begin our married 
life of surpassing happiness. We were married in King's Chapel by Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, being the first marriage in his ministerial career. God gave to us seven chil- 
dren, all richly endowed by Him with His own Holy Spirit. Two of them, Florence 
in 1872, and Fanny in 1881, entered within the veil. Four are now married; and 
only Ethel is at home with me; while fourteen grandchildren in the four married 
families give more happiness to their admiring grandfather than I can attempt to tell 
in words. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman welcomed us into their exquisite and noble country home at 
Waltham for several summers ; and Mr. Lyman bought, for our winter home. No. 6 
Mt. Vernon Place, just opposite his ovni house, where he could easily see across and 
note with his eye of Indiaji acuteness when our lights went out. 

Our summer life was always at Waltham, where he allowed me to build our first 
country house in 1866, and then insisted, when it was done, on paying for it himself. 
After Mr. Lyman's death we moved this house westward 1000 feet, to higher ground, 
where the great architect, H. H. Richardson, built with it our present stone house, 
this being t£e last work he did hereabouts before his death in 1886. 

The various branches of the Lyman family were clustered in Waltham in summer 
and in Boston in winter for many years at that time, as for years since then has been 
the case with the branches of my own family so largely and with such a great measure 
of joy to us aU. Rarely in the great cities of this world is it vouchsafed to a large 
family, as the children marry and start homes of their own and grandchildren come up 
in numbers, for them all or nearly all to be within calling range and all delighting in 
true family joys. 

The return of Phillips Brooks from Philadelphia to Boston, in 1869, when he 
accepted the call to Trinity Church, marked an epoch in my lite. Classmates and 
friends for nine years at the Latin School and Harvard College, we had read the Ajax 
of Sophocles one night in our Sophomore year and the Philosophe sous les Toits of 
Souvestre in 1855, and now a closer friendship began. Though I had been brought 
up a Unitarian in the old First Church, where indeed Brooks also had been baptized, 
yet we now left King's Chapel to hear him, and were soon satisfied that his faith and 
ours agreed. Thus Trinity Church became our new Church home. George, in 1874, 
was the first child baptized in Trinity Chapel, and Lily, in February, 1877, the first 
child baptized in Trinity Church. 

The intimacy with Phillips Brooks steadily grew, and it was one of the great joys 
of life that our home and fireside were to him like his own. He knew how welcome 
he was whenever we could secure a visit from him, either at our country home in 
Waltham or at all times at No. 6 Mt. Vernon Place, and later at No. 6 Joy Street. 
The children all grew up with a love for him, equalled, I feel sure, by his love for 
them, which was always a joy to see and share. 

We always delighted to hear him preach, twice on Sundays, as well as the crowded 
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Wednesday evenings. Many a volume Mrs. Paine filled with her fairly ftdl reports 
of his sermons. 

In 1872 Brooks asked me suddenly to go with him to Europe, and we sailed on the 
Palmyra for Queenstown ; Lewis Stackpole and Nat Eussell, he and I all being at 
the Captain's table. On landing, we four, failing to find any bigger vehicle, all climbed 
into an Irish jaunting car to drive out to Blarney Castle and kiss the Blarney stone, 
built into the vertical wall, high up in the air, which you could only reach by hanging 
down by your toes some four or feet below the cornice. Brooks and I climbed the 
tower, but in vain. We could not hang over and reach down. On our descent we 
found our comrades sitting: on the crass, and chafiTed them with havinfi^ found a fallen 
fragment from the true stone to kise.^ _ 

Brooks and I sailed from London for Christiania, thence touring through Norway 
in carrioles up north through the Romsdall valley to the tiny town of Aak, where we 
witnessed a most quaint native baptism in the local church. Thence we went south, 
along that glorious coast of fiords and mountains to Bergen, where the cable brought 
me news of the death on July 17th of my darling little Florence. I started home, 
leaving Brooks to go off to Kussia. We sailed from Bergen to Christiania on a steamer 
on which also was Prince Oscar, shortly afterward and a long time King of Norway, 
an open-hearted bluff sailor, nearly as tall as Brooks, sometimes climbing up a bit into 
the rigging. As we came aboard at Bergen he instantly spoke to us, and the next 
two days we had not a little conversation with him. 

Brooks had given decisive impulse to the scheme of moving Trinity Church from its 
ancient site on Summer Street to the Back Bay. On March 6, 1872, a Building 
Committee of eleven was created, on which I was a member. Six architects had sub- 
mitted competitive plans. Henry H. Richardson was selected, a most fortunate choice, 
for he developed into the greatest architect America has produced. His first plans had 
been tentatively accepted, designed for our first lot on St. James Street, a rectangle 
90 feet wide by 248 feet long, extending from Clarendon Street to Copley Square. 
I think it was owing to me that this location, almost of back land, was enlarged into 
our present superb site. It seemed to me such a rare chance to add to the original 
St. James Street lot the triangle of 14,687J square feet lying between our lot and 
Huntington Avenue, thereby gaining that whole new frontage and completing the whole 
area within two streets, Huntington Avenue and Copley Square, that I urged on the 
Vestry and the Building Committee the purchase of this triangle. The price was 
$75,000. I had secured from the State Commissioners their agreement to release and 
discontinue to us without cost the intermediate street of 6345 feet in area. The Vestry 
agreed to the purchase, provided the money could be raised. This task I undertook. 

I had a lithograph made showing the striking advantages of the enlarged site from 
24,809 feet to 45,842 feet. This I took with me on my begging campaign. 

I started it with my own pledge of $2,000, and secured several more pledges of like 
amount, all payable in three annual sums. Trinity Church ought to know its great 
obligation to Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, who, as the result of my calls on her, signed 
her name for $9,000, and, inspired by this superb gift, all the $2,000 donors raised 
their pledges to $3,000. Next Sunday, before Church, when I called on Brooks, he 
threw up bis arms with excitement, and his delight knew no bounds at my report of over 
$50,000 in one week. The subscription did not pause till $105,000 was pledged in 
my little red book. 

I must not claim too much of this success. I started the idea, and secured its 
passage and the pledges ; but it was Brooks's glorious personality that made a}l hiq 
people so ready to give. 
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AsL Eaeciitbie Bulling CoBmiittee of iihree now took charge of the etrterprise — 
Charles Henry Parker, Senior Warden ; Charles W. Gralloupe and myself, the first 
two busy men ; so that I soon found it necessary to practically give up my law practice, 
•not only to watch the progress of the work in all its supremely interesting details, but 
to be able to secure a quorum at our incessant meetings. I gave these duties priority 
.over .business, so that onoe I failed to secure a ten-years' lease of an estate of mine at 
:$3,000 a year ; <after which I concluded I might as well abandon tiying to carry on 
iaw. This I regretted for many years. Yet at length I reached the conviction that as 
^we only -had >this life cm earth once, I was not willmg to devote the last half of it to 
ttbe jnere business of makinic money. 

I wonder if any Bunclmg!)ommittee ever took m<»e pleamue in their task than did I. 
S^ive years ; iBrooks always on fire with interest anddcdigfat in all the great questions ; 
iBichardson a noble genius in architecture, with infinite patience in making plan after 
.plan, as we rejected them >in turn, declaring that art was infinite, and he could go on 
improving time after time. Then, too, Bichardson had a rare faculty for attracting 
men of genius to work with him. Norcross Bros., our builders, have worthily achieved 
a great name and fame. La Farge took the contract for painting and decorating the 
interior, and gave a new and grand impulse to interior decoration in America with 
artistic mural figures. Augustus Saint Gaudens painted* as a 'labor of love for La 
iFarge, the St. James in the north transept. Several other paint^M, afterwards distin- 
guished, aided La Farge. 

These were years of great happiness ; delightfully ^absovbed in fthe faacinoting and 
gradually growing plans of Trinity Church, wrought out by great ileaders in their va- 
rious departments, Brooks himself the most impassioned spiritual preacher and power 
of our time, keen vdth delight to join in all our artistic and building problems ; Bich- 
ardson tremendous in his enthusiasm for art and architecture, quickly rising £rom deep 
gloom over his own physical infirmities to exultant delight in his designs for the Churdi ; 
La Farge with his great cartoons and greater ideas, setting us all on fire ; and all the 
wfhile the consciousness growing clear and strong that we were achieving a grand suc- 
cess and making our new Trinity Church a glory and a joy, and a thing of •noble and 
enduring beauty. 

In 'the last year or two a constant struggle ihad gone on of economy against extras. 
As the end drew near, $65,000 of debt had piled up to prevent the consecration of the 
Church. Again I was fnrced to take up the task of a subscription book. Only $50,000 
could be got. Then came that great Sunday when, with previous circulars telling the 
story and asking all to join. Brooks preached to his people and we took up the collection 
in Technology Hall, where our parish had found shelter four years and a half after the 
great fire of November 9, 1872, had destroyed old Trinity Church on Summer Street. 
The plates were piled .high with money, pledges, checks ; whidi ^x>oks and the vestry 
all gathered eag^ly to count : $16,000. Delight knew no bounds. Five yeors of 
toil and study and anxiety were crowned with great reward. Trinity Chproh was 'fipee 
firom debt, was finished, a worthy ofieringto Almighty God from a strong and united 
people, led by an exalted mioister. On February 9, 1877, came the consecration, the 
orowning joy. That evening I wrote him this letter : 

Boston, FaroAX, Fbbbuast 9, 1877. 

And now, my dear old Friend, at the close of this great day, which has brought the glorioua 
eonsommation of our hopes and prayers, I want to send you a few words to say how this long 
five years' labor, working with yon and for you and ior our noble -ehnrd^, has bean to me oa 
inexpressible pleasure. 
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In all the difficult and doubtful questions which have met us from time to time, the hand of 
God seems to have guided us and to have brought us to a wise decision. I have felt throughout 
that your prayers were powerful to get this aid and guidance. 

On one matter, that of involving the Parish in debt, I have always been moved in two 
directions, feeling on the one hand that we were bound not to load the future of the Church 
with a heavy debt, and that as an agent of theirs I must be faithful to this obligation, and yet 
on the other hand unable myself to tolerate the idea that, in carrying out the great work of 
transplanting the church from one site to another and building our new church to stand for 
centuries, as we trust, we should strive or even be willing only to use the resources of the past. 

Here, too, God seems to have been with us. And the debt, which in spite of our efforts to 
keep it down rolled up so large a sum, has only given us all an opportunity to show the love 
of the whole people to you, and their readiness to follow your example of great generosity, and 
their devotion to our glorious new House of God. The eager and noble response to your appeal 
shows better than any words, not only their love to you, but how much you have done in them. 

Not one of the donors, large or small, but must always love it more as his church, now that 
he has taken his part in its completion. And surely we must feel more worthy to have it and 
enjoy it, when we have aided so largely to make it broad and beautiful and rich. 

May the spirit of the Living God go with us into our new Home, and fill it and you and all 
of us full of His presence and power and blessing in this generation and many future genera- 
tions, and make it a mighty power for good so that we shall not have builded it in vain, — this 
is the prayer of one whose rare privilege it has been to be in this matter your co-worker, and 
always your friend, R. T. Paine, Jr. 

To this letter Mr. Brooks replied : 

Hotel Eehpton, BoftTOK, Satubdat EyBNiKe, 

Febbuaby 10, 1877. 

r wisk I could tell you, my dear Bob, something of what yesterday was to me, and of how 
my deep gratitude and love to you mingled with the feeling of every hour. May Grod bles9 
you is all that I can say. The Church would not be standing there, the beautiful and stately 
thing that it is, except for your tireless devotion. How often I have wondered at your undis- 
couraged faith ; and all my life, as I look back on these years of anxiety and work, I shall see 
a picture of constancy which I know will make me stronger for whatever I have to do. Your 
kind words crown the whole, and leave nothing to be desired in this complete achievement. 

I am almost appalled when I think what the great work in this new Church may be. I know 
that I shall have your help and prayers in the part of it which will fall to me to do. Many, 
many happy years are before us, if Grod will, and when we leave the great dear thing to those 
who come after us we shall be near one another, I am sure, in the better life. 

I cannot realize to-morrow. But I know it will be a happy day. And so may God's blessings 
rest on you and yours always. Your grateful friend, 

P. B- 

In the first sermon preached by Phillips Brooks in new Trinity Church, on Sunday^ 
February 11, 1877, he spoke as follows : 

** I would fain associate the name of Mr. Dexter with the opening of this new 
Church, which he saw in faith and for which he so cordially labored and hoped. But 
it is our Building Committee, and the other members of that body will only echo my 
feeble tribute when I say that it is the Executive Committee of three, to whom, under 
God, the coming generations of this parish will owe their dear and noble Church, and 
towards whom we all bear a debt of gratitude to-day which nothing ever can begin to 
pay. May God's blessing be on them, as they see the great completion of their labors. 

" The noble structure shall speak the genius of the architect ; its glowing walls 
declare the artist's inspiration ; its unshaken solidity proclaim the builder's skill and 
care. But only the gratitude of the people's hearts, and the good work that shall be 
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done here, can rightly honor the devotion of those who so long have been the wise and 
willing servants of the parish." 

I must allow myself the pleasure of copying a few more words* of my dear old 
friend^ when we were working out the scheme of St. Andrew's Church. 

ScHLOss Hotel, Heidelbebo, Jult 24^ 1887. 

My pear Bob, — 

Here we are for another Spnday, where the great party [himself and my 
family] spent the larger part of a Sunday now two years ago. Do you remember it ? It all 
comes back most vividly here, as indeed it has all along the route. 1 expect to hear scraps of 
George's Journal lingering among the echoes of the corridors, and to meet f)thel coming out of 
a mediseval doorway^ and to find Lily wherever there is a stray dog. I wish iudeed that I could 
call you all up in actual presence as well as in imagination. "What a Sunday we would have I 
For the day is perfection, and the great outlook was never lovelier. 

Your letter, which I was very glad indeed to get this week, made me see you all at home, 
dining on the terrace, and keeping the Fourth of July. It was a pretty picture. I wish I had 
been there. And then came your very interesting account of the discussions about the new 
chapel, and your delightful architectund drawings, which gave me such a clear idea of how it 
ought to be done ana how it ought not to be done. It would have made a very interesting 
summer if I could have been at home and talked all these things over with you all. I need 
not tell you that I like the largeness of your ideas. Many a time, in these last twenty years, 
you have saved us from doing things on a small scale, and kept us large. We shall never 
forget — I hope history will not let it be forgotten — that we owe it to you that Trinity Church 
IB big and dignified, and not a little thing in a side street, which one must hunt to find, and 
think small tUngs of when he has found it. 

And now, St. Andrew's. Let that be conceived as generously as possible. Let there be 
nothing mean about it. If we need more money let us get it. Let us make it a home of which 
neither rich nor poor need be ashamed. Let us anticipate vastly more of work and life than 
we at present have put in it In all this I am with you heartily. The main hall of the parish 
building, I believe, wOl be above all our expectations in its usefulness, — a sort of Palace of 
Delight, like the one we read about in London four years ago, and which I saw in its partial 
realization the other day. It may be made the osntre of aU sorts of good influences for that 
whole region. Oh, that I could see, on the 18th of September, as I turn into Chambers Street, 
the chaste and elegant facade of a finished building all ready for its work, with Kidner waving 
a St Andrew's flag upon the doorstep, and the crowd waiting for the blessing at the open 
windows ! I shall not quite see that, but something, I am sure, will have been done, and there 
is time left yet before we die and other people are to follow us and take up what we leave 
undone. 

I only wish I felt more sure about this Church of ours, the Episcopal Church I mean. I 
wish it looked more as if it meant to be sensible and simple and rational and ready for the best 
sort of work. It looks to me now very much as if it meant to go on to stiffer and stronger 
ecclesiasticism, and might, in time, become a place in which it would be difficult if pot im- 
possible to work. Perhaps not ; and meantime, I see nothing to do except to press on and 
keep her as good and strong and sensible as we can, but there would be a stronger confidence 
about it all if she would only behave better. There seemed to me to be very mudii in England 
which looked the same way. 

But, however that may be, there will be some good result somewhere of all good work* 
That is the comfort which one falls back on more and more, and I begrudge all the time now 
that I take out of the few years which remain for work at home, even when it brings one to 
Heidelberg, which is as beautiful as a dream this hot Sunday afternoon. The music of a pro- 
fane band comes floating through the trees, and there are those delicious old red walls, with the 
breaks in them just at the right places, and down below the brown-roofed town, and the silver 
Neckar wandering through it You know it all, and it is so full of the associations of '85 that 
X feel as if you aU were here. Would that you were ! 



# Printed in the Ufe ofPhUhp$ Brooks, Vol. 2, page 664, 
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I hope jovL all are well and happy. To know that any of your flock were unhappy would 
niake me so too. I shall track yoiir footprints in the waters of the Grand Canal, and on the 
rocks of Wengern Alp, and it will be pleasant when I take you by the hand again on your 
own pOrch. I send my love to Mrs. Paine and Edith and John and Emily and Bobert and 
Ethel and G^rge and Lily, and am, ever and ever, 

Affectionately yours, P. B. 

Besides Trinity Ohiirck my hands kave been busied with building three other Churches. 
Grace Church in South dostoA by the Episcopal City Mission, while I was a member 
of that Board under Bishop Paddock, and Chairman of the Building Conmiittee, was 
my first effort. Trinity Church, of course, came next. 

In 1887 Phillips Brooks became interested in tlie St. Andrew's Mission at the West 
End of Boston to such an extent that he was led to appeal to his parish for some 
$60,000 to build the Church and Parish House on Chambers Street. The full sum was 
desired by Easter, and, of course, it came. I was Chairman of the Committee to work 
out the plans and direct the construction. The devoted Christian labors of Bey. Beuben 
Eidner, ever since that Church was consecrated, have been potent for good in that section 
of Boston. 

In 1895 the hopes of our parish in Waltham for a new Christ Church and Parish 
House culminated in the selection of a large Building Committee. Again I was Chair- 
man. Peabody & Steams were our Architects. On a fine, large, admirably situated 
site on Main Street in the centre of the city, one of the most beautiful stone churches 
among all of the smaller cities and towns of Massachusetts rewarded the efforts and 
the contributions of our people. The cost was about $75,000 ; a sum so large that had 
it been foreseen, I fear the dignity of a stone Church and Tower would never have been 
attempted. In loving admiration of the devotion of the first Minister, Bev. Thomas 
F. Ffdes, then still living at a ripe old age, $7,000 was given to build the Fales Mo« 
morial House and to complete the whole group of buildings. 

While this work was in full headway came the sudden death of my beloved wifi9 in 
1897. The beautiM chancel windows, made by Clayton & Bell of London, repre- 
senting Christ inviting all the world to come to Um, were ^ given by her children '' in 
loving memory of Lydia Lyman Paine. Li the Beport of the Building Committee of 
Christ Church, page 17, it is recorded that " all the rubble-stones of me new Church 
were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, and were hauled down at their cost 
firom the old stone walls which had been standing on their place in Waltham for one 
hundred or two hundred years." 

While this interesting enterprise was going on I was elected Senior Warden, and 
held this office of dignity and trust till all was fully completed, declining a reflection 
at Easter, 1901. The parish then kindly conferred the honor on my son-in-law, John 
H. Storer, who shortly undertook the task of raising the last sum of money (some 
$18,000) to extinguish all debt on the parish. This enabled us all to rejoice in the 
consecration of Christ Church on October 8, 1902. 

The recent death of Miss Mary Sophia Walker, on February 14, 1904, removes one 
of the old firiends and staunch and generous supporters of Christ Church ; but her lega- 
cies to it of $10,000 add to a just hope in the continued growth of its blessed influence 
in Waltham for all future time. 

I have had the honor of being a delegate to our Diocesan Convention since 1882 — 
save only in 1891 when I was in Europe — representing Trinity Church fix>m 1882 to 
1890, and Christ Church in Waltham since 1892. 
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Here let me mention my satisfaction at being elected in 1895 one of the four lay 
delegates from Massachusetts to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which met that year at Minneapolis. In 1898 I was the only layman elected 
by both orders at the first vote to the General Convention held at Washington. In 
1901 I went to the Convention at San Francisco ; and was elected in 1904 to the 
General Convention in Boston, my total clerical and lay vote being considerably larger 
than the next highest total for a layman. In 1907 I was elected a deputy to the Con- 
vention at Richmond. 

In 1874 1 first became a Vestryman of Trinity Church and thereafter was elected to 
that office until Easter, 1904, when our Senior Warden, Charles Henry Parker, after 
forty years of service as Vestryman and Warden, insisted on his resignation, whereupon 
came the promotion of Col. Charles R. Codnian to be Senior, and I was elected Junior 
Warden. My connection with Trinity Church has been one of the joys of my life in 
this last third of a century. I have always counted it a duty as well as a privilege and 
joy to " back up your Minister." In all these years my friendly relations with many 
Ministers have been a source of great happiness ; but, of course, I will not try to de- 
scribe what a large part of my life gathered and grew deep and rich in constant asso- 
ciation with Phillips Brooks from the time of his return to Boston, in 1869, to the last 
moment of his life. 

Brooks had gone, in 1882, to Europe with a party of friends, McVickar, Richardson, 
the architect, and others for a long vacation. The others had all come home, and that 
winter Brooks travelled in India. On his return to London he asked me to join him 
for a summer in Europe ; which I was glad enough to do. I sailed June 16, 1883, on 
the Cephcdoniaf having received this cordial letter of welcome : 

JuiTE 5, 1883. 
My deab Bob Paine, — 

I have just done an act of faith in engaging for you and me Boom 28 on the 
Cephalonia which sails from Liverpool for Boston on Wednesday the 12th of September. She 
is a good boat and will land us safely I hope in East Boston on Saturday evening the 22d, so 
that I can stand behind the little desk in Trinity on Sunday morning the 23d and preach a sermon 
which will have been inspired by the delightful journey which we shall have had togethw 
somewhere — I care not where. As your delicious letter saying you would certainly come has 
made fun of my plan-making disposition, I will make no more, but you yourself shall choose 
the route and I will go wherever you shall lead. 

Now send me word whether you have got your trunk packed and when you sail and whether 
you want me to secure for you a room at the hotel where I am staying (the Westminster Palace 
Hotel) or somewhere else. I am yours here also and will go and live wherever you prefer. If 
the nature of your investigations shall require a lodging in the Seven Dials or the Tower Hamlets 
you have only to say the word, and to such dreary quarters we will go and see what the poor 
of London are really like in their own home. Seriously if I can do anything before you come 
to help your work by getting introductions to anybody or otherwise you will let me know. 

I have no end of things to say to you, but what's the use of talking on paper to a fellow 
whom you are going to see in about a month ? 

So with best love to Mrs. Paine and all the children, and delighting in the thought that you 
are coming, I am 

Ever affectionately yours, 

P. B. " 

Direct to Westminster Palace Hotel. 

We lived at the Westminster Palace Hotel for some weeks. I devoted much tim^ 
to^ a study of the Charity Organization Society while Brooks was delighting in hii 
wide and growing acquaintance with many of the great English clergy. 
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We had a day of pleasure at Speech Day at Harrow on the Hill, July 5th, where the 
Rev. Dr. Butler was head master. Two guests always speak on this occasion. Today 
the two scholars to speak at the banquet were Lord Dufferin and Phillips Brooks. 

I formed many delightiul acquaintanceships in London this summer, especially that 
of Miss Octavia Hill, with whom I made a tour one Monday morning among the ten- 
antry of Blanc Court, and of Charles S. Loch, general secretary of the London Charity 
Organization Society, whom I esteem as the most judicious and the foremost living or- 
ganizer of the new charity work in great cities. 

We started for the continent in July and were so eager to see the cathedral at Char- 
tres, in order to study possible suggestions for the proposed porch of Trinity Churdi, 
that we passed through Paris in an hour, hastening on to Chartres. Thence we went 
to Pau and had a delightAil tour through the Pyrenees, stopping at Lourdes to see the 
miraculous cures (whether genuine or not. Brooks would not say), thence to Bagnferes 
de Luchon, and so on to Nismes, Chamb^ry and up to La Grand Chartreuse, one of 
the most interesting excursions in Europe ; where we passed the night on August 2d, 
seeing the midnight service which had been going on for 800 years. Thence through 
Switzerland, sailing from Liverpool on the Gephalonia with as delightful a company 
at our comer table as ever enjoyed the gracious welcome of old Father Neptune to a 
ten days ocean trip, — Charles Eliot Norton, Prof. W. W. Goodwin and his new wife 
fresh from an equestrian tour of Greece, Kufus Ellis and others. 

We had such a royal time, Brooks <and I in 1883, that two years later we planned 
another trip for some four months on a far larger scale, which all of us enjoyed iip- 
mensely. We sailed May 9th, on the Etruria from New York, Mrs. Paine and I 
with aU five of our children, Edith being just engaged to John H. Storer, who joined 
us in England not long after our landing there, Lily being only nine years old and 
frimishing infinite amusement at hotels and stations and churches with her tiny toy dog, 
while Ethel was thirteen and was installed as master of Baedeker, which she always had 
open at the page ready to read aloud as Brooks, usually the first to be in the pictiu^e 
^lery or church, called on her for the story. Three carriages in the Alps or Tyrol, 
and three gondolas in Venice, were usually required for our party of nine, and no mis- 
hap occurred to mar the wondrous pleasure of the trip. 

It may be of interest to record the fact that on July 22 we were all weighed. Brooks 
tipping the scale at 121 kilograms, equal to 266 pounds, while the best I could do was 
189 pounds. 

Here I will add that on the den door of our Waltham house, among some hundreds 
of measures of heights of friends and growing children and grandchildren. Brooks 
stands at the top with six feet four inches, while I am down at six feet one, and be- 
tween us are my son Robert at six feet two, George six feet one and a half, Charles 
Cummings six feet three, John Storer also fairly tall at six feet. 

In October, 1890, the family sailed for Liverpool, going through Paris, Nice and 
enjoying once more that glorious drive along the Comiche Boad to Genoa, hurrying 
thence via Rome, Brindisi and Patras to Athens, where we met Robert in November 
after his summer tour in Europe. 

The Acropolis at Athens and our drive to Marathon and Salamis were rich in his- 
toric suggestion. Thence we sailed for Constantinople, and from there, touching at 
Smjnma on the way, proceeded to Alexandria, and after a brief stay in Cairo went up 
the Nile as far as the first cataract in the good old dahabeah Eva with Ali Hassan, 
prince of dragomen. 

Phillips Brooks cabled me in Italy of his election as Bishop. In vain I urged on 
him a scheme to retain some connection with Trinity Church as a quasi Cathedral 
Church. 
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I was present at the consecration service of St. Mary's for Sailors in East Boston at 
the Saturday morning service on January 14, 1893, and felt the draft pour down from 
the clere-story window which they could not shut and which gave Mr. Brooks the 
fatal chill from which he died on January 23d. I met him at the Diocesan House on 
Monday morning the 16th, and made an appointment for him to lunch with us Thurs- 
day, and heard him preach his last sermon the next day, Tuesday evening the 17th, 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd, and noticed the physical distress he was suffering 
as he frequently rubbed his throat. Probably the last note that he wrote was on 
Thursday to Mrs. Paine excusing himself from luncheon on the ground of the illness 
from which he died on the following Monday, leaving a most sad void in the lives of 
my wife and myself and of all our family, where he had for all these years been like 
one of ourselves. 

In 1895 our family again took ship for England, exploring Devonshire a little, and 
after a bit of Scotland we came down to the English lakes. 

I had the good fortune at Chester to hear Gladstone in his last great speech arraigning 
Turkey for her infamous treatment of the Armenians. I had written to the Com- 
mittee, asking for a seat as President of the American Peace Society, and came down 
from Windemere on receiving a favorable telegram, but I esteemed it no slight honor 
when Captain the Honorable Arthur Lawley , nephew and private secretary of the Duke 
of Westminster, called upon me just before the meeting opened with a request that I 
sit on the platform and second the vote of thanks to the Duke of Westminster as 
Chairman, to be offered at the dose of the meeting. I met in the ante-room Gladstone 
and the Duke and others. An unknown American, without letters of introduction, is 
not often asked to second a vote of thanks to a Duke in England. 

Another brief trip to England and the continent in 1900 and two others in 1902 
and 1904 cover, I think, my foreign travel. 

Among pleasant memories of my acquaintance with Englishmen was the call of Sir 
Sidney Waterlow on me in Boston in connection with a mutual interest in the housing 
problem. I then showed him what few things Boston had of interest, all of which he 
more than repaid in 1895 by showing me several of the great blocks of houses which 
the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, of which he had been President from its 
origin, had built in London. It is the largest dwellings improvement company in the 
world, housing 30,000 souls. 

In July, 1900, I enjoyed much being present at the unveiling of Sir Sidney 
Waterlow's statue in the Waterlow Park, comprising a beautiful tract of some fif^ 
acres, donated by him to the city of London. Princess Alice presided, and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Argyle, made one of the best speeches of the aftiernoon. After the 
ceremony was over Jjady Waterlow courteously presented me to the Princess Alice 
and the Duke in the " Tent of Royalty," giving me the pleasure of an interesting con- 
versation at considerable length with each of these distinguished persons. 

I go back now to mention the only political office to which I was ever elected and 
to one other failure of like kind. 

I was elected in November, 1883, a member of the House of Representatives, and 
enjoyed very highly the discharge of its duties in the Legislature of 1884, being placed 
on tiie Committee on Charitable Institutions. . As a member of this Committee it be- 
came my duty to visit the various charitable institutions of the Commonwealth. 
Governor Robinson had just succeeded in defeating General Butler in the State cam- 
paign. At this time I was, and had always hitherto been, an ardent Republican ; but 
the nomination of James G. Blaine as the Republican candidate was more than I, with 
a multitude of others, could endure, and I then became a Mugwump or Independent 
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Democrat, and as such received the nomination as candidate for Member of Congress 
in the Fifth Congressional District, and just succeeded in being defeated in the cam- 
paign, in which, howeyer, I enjoyed very much stumping my district pretty thoroughly, 
making speeches in every cit^ or town, and in Cambridge speaking more than once. 

Immediately after the deaui of Phillips Brooks a large Committee was organized to 
receive subscriptions. A ftmd of $80,000 was quickly raised to build some suitable 
memorial. Of this Committee Martin Brimmer was President, and I was Secretary. 
The sub-committee chosen to procure the memorial consisted of Eev. £. Winchester 
Donald, D.D., Edward W. Hooper, Henry L. EQgginson, Col. Charles B. Codman, 
and Alexander Cochrane ; also Mr. Brimmer and myself. 

On March 9, 1893, our Executive Committee selected Augustus St. Gaudens as the 
artist, well aware of the great length of time which he was likely to take in completing 
the design, but firmly believing that in spite of this fact he was the best artist to select, 
in view of his preeminent genius and of bis fiiendship and admiration of Phillips Brooks. 
On May 1, 1896, the Committee approved the design submitted by St. Gaudens. 

In 1893 a Committee was formed to erect another and perhaps equally interesting 
memorial — the Phillips Brooks House, on the grounds and in the yard of Harvard 
College. Of this Committee I was made Chairman, my associate members being Eev. 
Andrew P. Peabody, Edwin H. Abbot, George H. Palmer, Eev. E. Winchester 
Donald, Bev. Francis G. Peabody, Bev. George A. Gordon ; and the Phillips Brooks 
House is the result of our labors. It was opened on January 28, 1900 ; and on this 
occasion it was my duty to make the opening address, which I append : 

^ We meet to dedicate this Phillips Brooks House to the glory of God, the service 
of Harvard University, and the inspiration of the sons of Harvard now and forever. 

^ Seven years ago this morning Phillips Brooks passed ftom the eyes of men up into 
whatever glcnrious welcome is prepared by the providence of God for a man endowed 
with transcendent powers, who devoted them all, in exquisite forgetftdness of self, to 
the impassioned jservice of mankind, as priest, prophet, and apostle of the living God. 

^ No wonder that we who knew, honored, and loved him delight to rear this endur- 
ing monument of our affection, here in this dear old college yard of Harvard, rich in 
so many associations, but none more precious than those connected with Phillips Brooks. 
Here he brought out from Boston the fresh enthusiasms of the youthful student. Here 
he gave in maturer years a loyal love of Harvard to all the growth of her intellectual 
and spiritual life. Here he delighted to offer to undergraduates counsels of inspiration 
in wondrous sympathy with the lives and joys of robust youth. Here they gave him 
back a depth of love and respect perhaps never surpassed in the annals of Harvard, 
illustrated with such tender picturesqueness when all that was mortal of Phillips Brooks 
was borne through these college grounds amid the (arowds of students, bare->heieuled and 
bowed in grief. 

^ No wonder that gifts large and small of friends across the continent and from many 
lands elsewhere hav<e poured in to build this memorial to this great servant of God. 

^ Our committee record with pleasure the gracious readiness of the corporation to 
assign this conspicuous comer of the college grounds for this house ; and also of the 
city of Cambridge to make such liberal changes in the lines of the public streets as 
greatly to enhance its dignity. 

^ But this memorial to Phillips Brooks is not merely for his honor, but chiefly to 
foster and strengthen among the men of Harvard the same spirit which gave to him his 
supreme power ai«ong men. What was that power, whence ijts origin, how did he 
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possess it? Who will not answer it was the power of the Holy Spirit? It came from 
God ; Brooks opened the windows of his soul on the side toward God, and the power 
of God flowed in. In the moments of his impassioned utterances, it seemed as if 
Brooks had seen God face to face and was pouring out inspiration from the Almighty. 
The impassioned conviction of his speech compelled men to believe he was speaking of 
what he knew. Brooks knew God. 

" Glorious privilege to us, his friends, to create a memorial to Phillips Brooks, to 
tell men that the methods by which he attained his power are open to all. 

** Wise men may not agree on the definition of miracle. Often did Phillips Brooks 
say that the supreme miracle was the Incarnation, the coming of God into the nature 
of man ; and if we accepted that, other miracles were easy to accept. I love to think 
that miracle is an essential part of the plan of God, and that a miracle is whatever God 
does, so far out of the normal course of things as to seem to us mortals a rarely ex- 
ceptional manifestation of divine power. 

^ May we not believe that the unfolding of Brooks's life and the expansion of his na- 
ture from the time — a year after he graduated at Harvard — when he utterly failed 
as a teacher of boys at the Boston Latin School, to the ftdl glory of his middle life 
when he preached the Gospel of Christ with transcendent power, was a true miracle 
of God ; possibly one of the greatest miracles of our time ? 

" Would to God that this house may lead men to realize, as he did so profoundly, 
that each man may accept Christ's promise of the Holy Spirit, and thereby receive the 
great miracle of his own life. 

'^What does the elective system, understood and applied perhaps nowhere in the 
world more ftdly than at Harvard, exactly mean, if not that the day for universal 
knowledge, if it ever existed, has gone by, never to return? And that men must elect, 
as judiciously as they may, which few they will study of the pages of the book of in- 
finite knowledge, which is the wisdom of God. And this under a dreadful penalty, 
that while faculties tasked to their utmost will grow strong, those that are disused may 
shrivel up in atrophy. If the ideal man, all rounded in his powers, is glorious, who 
does not shrink with abhorrence from the opposite thought of any of his permanent 
powers being shorn away and lost 1 

*' Yet, look out upon life and see how almost universally men direct their whole soul 
and all their energies in such narrow paths, often towards such ignoble ends, that par-« 
tial atrophy is the normal lot of nearly all men ; nay, worse, thiJ9 loss is oft;en of the 
nobler faculties wherein man is most divine. The ftuious absorption of modem life, 
nowhere keener than in America, into never-ending business with its brilliant rewards, 
leads men astray aft;er false idols, closing their vision of the true God, till many of 
them forget, ignore or doubt, and at last, losing their spiritual powers, become spiritual 
wrecks and walk the streets of this life, and will enter the gates of the next, atrophied 
in those powers whereby men may commune with God. The elective system has grave 
dangers. Yet the elective system at Harvard and through life has come to stay. 

" The wonderful life of Phillips Brooks is an appeal of mighty force to all who feel 
its power, now and hereafter, to select the supeme elective. The story of his life, which 
we all eagerly await from the master hand of his friend, Rev. A. V. G. Allen, will fiilfil 
its most blessed function in making plain that it was only when Phillips Brooks elected 
the supreme elective that his gifts were glorified, his nature filled with the Holy Spirit, 
his tongue touched with fire from the altar of God, and the eyes of his soul on the side 
toward God opened so that he saw within the veil. 

" Oh, that this memorial building may be clothed with power, in ways more myste* 
rious than we mortals can understeoid, to impress the wondrous lesson of his life 04 
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multitudefl of the men who in these and {iiture years shall enter its doors or only look upon 
its walls as they pass I What a wonderful lesson it was which God in his infinite love 
gave to this generation, in the expansion of powers and their development in force in 
the life of Phillips Brooks I Some of us who are here knew him as a boy, through life, 
to death. Five years at the Latin School, four years at Harvard, his life was pure, 
beautiAil and upright. A good scholar, though not ambitious^ he ranked among the 
upper quarter of his class of '55. No speaker, he never spoke at any ** public Satur- 
day " at school. No athlete nor fond of sports, he delighted to devote to omniverous 
reading the hours his companions spent in hockey, baseball, cricket, and football on 
Boston Common or the college Delta. Exquisitely gifted with powers of imagination 
and of brilliant composition, loved by his companions, respected by all who knew him, 
he was not a leader in any way in school or college. When he ^aduated he had not 
been confirmed in church and he had no profession in view. He took up school teach- 
ing as a temporary means of livelihood, and he failed. I sat with him one day at his 
desk in the Latin School in 1856, and saw that he could not control the boys. Dis- 
heartened, he sought the counsel of friends, and with their advice devoted himself to 
the ministry of God. Never have we seen the powers of a noble life ej^paqd, irradiate^ 
grow dominant, as in those years and decades of the life of Phillips Brooks. He who 
could not speak at school became, as some of us think, the greatest Christian preacher 
of all ages. He who failed to control a schoolroom of boys developed such powerftd 
influence over all ranks and ages of life, that whether speaking to a crowded gathering 
of plainest people on a Sunday evening in Faneuil Hall, or preaching to the students 
of Harvard and meeting them in his room as college preacher, the dominance of his 
personality Was felt by sJl. He who doubted at first about his path iu life often spoke 
of preaching as the supreme relation between man and man. He who graduated with- 
out leadership among eighty men at college grew into the most forceftd leader among 
men whom some of us have known. He who was not confirmed in church till aftier he 
was twenty-one years old became the inspired apostle of the Gospel of Christ. 

'^ Where were the sources of this wondrous growth, this expansion of nature, this 
sanctificadon of gift»? *Ask and it shall be given you. Seek and ye shall find. 
Knock and it shall be opened to you.' Phillips Brooks, at the critical period of life, 
deliberately, fiilly, and irrevocably, consecrated his life to God. Then and always 
thereaft;er he sought the Holy Spirit. He opened his life and the Holy Spirit came in. 
Brooks believed that God will give himself just as ftiUy as is possible to every huqian 
being who will open his nature for God to enter. 

^ The glory of Phillips Brooks's life and the power of his example come from his 
choice of a consecrated life of service to God and man, and the divine transformation 
growing out of this choice. Here was the elective offered to each and every human 
being. This elective among them all was the final choice of Phillips Brooks. This is 
the elective that his life and example teach all who may come within his influence not 
to ignore, forget, abandon, exclude. This is the elective which in some shape each 
and every man made in tiie likeness of God should elect ; the knowledge, love, and 
worship of God. 

^ How can we measure adequately the tremendous responsibility growing out of the 
splendid privileges of the sons of Harvard in these years ? No longer in dark ages, 
nor in half-civilized lands, nor pinched in ignorance, nor limited in choice of career, 
young men come up to Harvard University, rank after rank, crowding into her gates 
in swelling numbers, to make their choice among means to promote health and strengtl^ 
and culture in so many directions, — athletic, intellectual, moral, spiritual. 
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** Think bow nnmerous are the buildiixgs gathered on the grounds of Harmi)) wd 
what a yast variety of uses they fulfil. Appleton Chapel, devoted to God ; the M^ 
morial HaJl, alive with the patriotic ardor of the noble dead ; Sever, University, Har- 
vard, Holden, Gore, the Gymnasium, boat houses, and Soldiers' Field, and so on 
through the long, familiar list of names, each devoted to some of the elective^ whlc)i 
men may take. 

" To this interesting variety of buildings, suggesting so many studies and careerSy 
the life of Phillips Brooks has prompted his friends to add this Phillips Brooks House, 
in hopes to strengthen the religious spirit of Harvard, always so staunch from its first 
Puritan origin, to increase the study of holy things, and to make the worship of God 
the career of some and essential part of the life of all. 

" If the Brooks House is small in size compared with some other buildings of Har- 
vard, let us remember that it was not in the great and strong wind which rent the 
mountains, nor in the earthquake, nor m the fire, but in the still small voice, that 
Elijah found the Lord. 

** And so this Phillips Brooks House comes into the group of college life as an added 
incentive to select the great elective of spiritual communion ; to recognize as the fun- 
damental fact of human existence that man is made in the image of God, that only in 
the filial acceptance of this immortal truth can man develop nobly all his faculties. 

^ May this Phillips Brooks House warn men against the mangled horror of a life 
wherein the divinest faculties lie dormant till at li^t they are seemingly lost in atrophy* 
May it irresistibly invite, by the example of the great Ufe of Phillips Brooks, all who 
^ill to follow in his steps and keep their souls open towards God, their mental powers 
expanded and their spiritual faculties ennobled by the iapouring of the Holy Spirit^ 
till they come to the measure of the stature of a perfect man." 



[To this address may be added the following letter, headed "" Phillips Brooks ; the 
Secret of His Greatness," published in the Boston Evening Transcript:'] 

To the Editor of the Transcript : 

May I add a few words, though they are too feeble to convey my meaning, to what so many, 
other friends have written, in efforts to describe the ereat man and dear friend whom we have 
lost? ^ 

The grandem*, the simplicity, the loveliness, of his character have been spoken of exquisitely 
by many friends. His fiery love of truth and his fearless coiu-age all those who knew him felt 
profoundly. His hatred of dissimulation, his intense dislike of flattery and his mysterious 
modesty, his noble scorn of anything mean or miserly, his swift impatience to have any gpo^ 
purpose speedily accomplished^ all these and many other grand qualities were parts of his being. 

But Nature had endowed more nobly, with mental mculties excelling those of mos^ other 
men, even as his gigantic stature towered among them all. 

Powers of imagination, so keen and brilliant that his descriptions of all the spiritual struggiles 
of all sorts of different people, or of all our hopes of things in heaven, surpassed in vividness 
the realities of other men. 

^ Sympathy, instant and unfailing^ tender as a woman's, added a yet more precioos power to 
his preaching, and made his friendship or his consolation an unspeakable privilege. This part 
of his nature it was that made him delight in close contact with the life of great cities, or to 
speak to the common people who packed Faneuil Hall to listen to his words, and that took him 
down to the floor, when it was over, to press his hand with theirs. This it was that made him 
an inspiration to every charitable movement of our time ; so that no meeting of a Young Men's 
Christian Union or Association, or Kindergarten for the Blind, or Associated Charities, or 
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Workingtnen's Institute, and so on through the list, was complete, unless Phillips Brooks was 
there to p<)ur out the grandest thoughts about the work in hand in inspired exJiortation, even 
if only in a few minutes to close with at least some words of mighty benediction, to send the 
workers bounding forward and upward in their work. No wonder that the charitable energies 
of Boston have Been nobly directed. Long may the powers, working to make life in our city 
purer and happier, be guided by his spirit of wisdom and of love I Long may his passionate 
appeal for foreign missions, for the slave, the Chinese, the blind, or the sick or any form of 
suffering, ring in our ears and be passed on from soul to soul ! 

What man can we think of whose love for every varying need, for the whole brotherhood of 
mankind, has been so warm, so quick, so wide, so noble ? 

1 name these qualities of superb intellect, brilliant imagination, tenderest sympathy, in the 
ascending order of their excellence as I felt their force. 

But the culminating glory of his nature, that wherein lay the secret of his transcendent 
power as a preacher, surpassing all other men of our limes, was this — that on the side toward 
God the fleshly wall of partition was so thin that his soul looked right through into heaven and 
saw his Heavenly Father and felt His love and the love of Jesus in the midst of the great 
communion of saints. All this in marvellous degree was so near and real to him that he 
preached it with divine force, filled with inspiration and radiant with the love of our Qreat 
£lder Brother, as he delighted to call our Saviour. 

Who can forget, that ever heard, toward the close of some afternoon extempore address, his 
soul pour itself out in a vision of what heaven was to be ? These were the times when the 
glory of his preaching culminated. Instruction, exhortation, appeal, were over. His soul 
seemed to look into heaven and see our Saviour welcoming us to a Father's love and to the 
happy company of the holy men of all ages, rejoicing in the glories of immortal life; In words 
blazing with fire, or melted in exquisite tenderness, or radiant with hope, and changing quickly 
from one emotion to another, often with his head thrown back and eyes on high as piercing 
through the veil, his great figure would rise and dilate to its utmost majesty, as he threw his 
arms wide open with that mighty gesture of loving invitation, and then his face would melt 
into that angel smile of tenderness, never seen by some of us on any other mortal face, and 
gathering the whole energies of his kingly being into some supreme vision, he swept his vast 
audience up with his mighty inspiration through the open gates of heaven into the visible felt 
presence of God. 

Here was the power which. Illuminating all his other grand qualities, made him the greatest 
preacher of our times, and forced him, all unconscious of himself, to pour out his life in un- 
ceasing devotion to every need of man, himself the noblest man of this generation. 

January 29, 1893. Robert Treat Paine. 

Totraards the end of 1878 came the movement to organize " The Associated Oharities 
of Boston." In this I joined heartily, and was elected the first President, and have 
held that interesting and honorable oflSce for twenty-five years. 

[Aniiong the early records of his connection are the two following letters :] 

82 Water St., Feb. 6, [1879.] 
T>tAK Mil. Paine: — 

Our Committee on Nominations to the Executive Committee have after 
deliberation and canvassing of many names come wholly to the conclusion that y<m must be ttie 
President. We know the objections you will urge, but we know (or believe) we cannot in any 
other way do nearly as weU for the cause, and we do most earnestly hope that you will not 
fail us. * * * Yours sincerely, 

R. T. Paine, Jr., Causten Browne. 

16 Pemberton Sq. 
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• 
6 Mt. Vernok Pl., 

Feb'y 7, 1879. 
Mt Dear Mb. Browne: — 

I have given earnest thought to your letter informing me that 
the Committee on Nominations to the Executive Committee wish me to be the President of 
the Society. My strong wish to do all that I am able in this noble work of binding the 
Charities of Boston into one great organic whole, and giving to our Charitable work its wisest 
methods and best aim, leads me to forget my own inability to do what the President should be 
able to do. If therefore I should be chosen to the place, I will give to it, at least for a while, 
my best efforts. Sincerely yours, 

To C. Brown, Esq. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 

The first meeting of the new society to explain and discuss its principles was held at 
the Charity Building, on Chardon Street, on March 12, and here I, as President, de- 
livered an address on '^Charity Organization," the first of a long series of similar 
addresses which it has been my duty and privilege to deliver, not wholly in Boston^ 
but up and down and across the land in this quarter of a century, substantially all of 
them being in compliance with pretty urgent requests from different cities, many of 
which were then taking the first steps to organize a society similar to that in Boston ; 
some of them taking the same name and others following the example of London with 
the name of Charity Organization Society. 

I read my paper on " The Work of Volunteer Visitors of the Associated Charities 
among the Poor. Its Limitations, Allies, Number of Workers, Aims, and Grrand 
Results," at the Social Science Conference at Saratoga, on September 10, 1880. 

On March 31, 1881, came my address to the Bureau of Charities at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. : " Immediate Duty of every City to Organize its Charities on a Wise and 
Thorough System, to deal in the best way with Every Varying Need." 

In February, 1883, at the request of promotors of the movement in New York, I 
contributed my pamphlet, "How to Eepress Pauperism and Street Begging." 

In Philadelphia, I spoke at an early meeting to strengthen the movement, and in 
1882 I was one of the speakers to start the movement in Baltimore. 

On Feb. 2, 1897, at the urgent request of some of the leaders of the charitable 
movement in Chicago, I made the single address at a most interesting meeting in the 
superb picture gallery of Mrs. Potter Palmer, before the brilliant and representative 
company of the principal workers of the Associated Charities and of the Relief Asso- 
ciations ; the effort being thereby to bring these two organizations into friendlier re- 
lations of cooperation. 

In 1897, Daniel C. Oilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, Mr, John M. 
Glenn of Baltimore, and myself made a trip to New Orleans to launch the new society 
in the south-west. 

In 1895, I was President of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
which met that year for the first time in a University city. The Conference met May 
24, 1895, at New Haven, my opening address being on "The Empire of Charity es- 
tablished by the Bevolution of this Century ; its New Allies, Broader Functions, and 
Stupendous Tasks," 

In 1897, I contributed to the series of publications of The Church Social Union, 
^ The Belations Between the Church and the Associated Charities." 

[Mr. Paine's list of speeches on topics related to the Boston system of charity work 
and its results contains no less than 108 entries, and shows that his counsels were 
welcome not only throughout New England, but in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and many other places.] 
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At the beginning of the movement in Boston the great difficulty was to educate the 
public to a new conception of the larger scope and wider range of the relations which 
individuals, churches and societies for the relief of the poor, should hold to all the 
needs of infinite variety among the suffering poor of great cities. 

To meet the prevalent and dangerous heresy that relief was the main thing which 
the well-to-do could give, and usually should dole out to persons in distress, I cast my 
thought into the following shape : (Brooklyn Address, p. 18.) 

- Charity mu8t do four things,- 

"I. Believe worthy need promptly, fittingly, and tenderly. 

" n. Prevent unwise alms to the unworthy. 

*^ m. Baise into independence every needy person, where this is possible. 

^lY. Make sure that no children grow up to be paupers. 

** Belief, detection, elevation, and prevention are all essential parts of a complete 
system." 

It was a satisfaction to me to find this condensed statement quoted in charity pam- 
phlets, often upon the cover and title page of reports, from other cities not only across 
our own continent but also in Great Britain. 

The apothegm, sometimes called the motto of the new charity, ^* Not Alms but a 
Friend," was invented by myself and was first used on December 29, 1879, in my 
address before the Baptist Union of Boston, This motto for the new charity seems to 
have been very widely used. 

The growth of this movement to organize charity wisely, efficiently and humanely, 
has grown with wonderful development in this quarter of a century, expanding very 
greatly in the direction of discovering new methods of judicious help to tibe poor. It 
aims to deal not only with every physical need, but to make provision for the care and 
development of children in more judicious education and in the provision of numerous 
and ample playgrounds. It aims to promote thrift and to reward it with the ownership of 
homes. It has worked strenuously to extirpate the vile slums of great cities in which 
too oft;en health and self-respect are lost. In short it has developed into a whole new 
movement of sociological study, energy and employment. Trained workers are pre- 
paring themselves in knowledge of past experience and in the practical work which 
cities offer on such a terribly great scale. 

I believe that my foundation at Harvard College of the Eobert Treat Paine Fellow- 
ship of Social Science was the pioneer in such practical movements and effective aid. 

[The terms of the foundation were as follows :] 

I give ten thousand dollars to the President and Fellows of Harvard College as a Fond for 
the Bobert Treat Paine Fellowship of Social Science. The income shall be given to one or 
more graduates of any Department of the University, wishing to stady either at home or abroad, 
the ethical problems of Society, and the efforts of legislation, governmental administration and 
private philanthropy to ameliorate the lot of the masses of mankind. 

Appointments shall be made for the term of one year only ; but may be renewed at the dis- 
cretion of the President and Fellows. 

The income not used in any year may be added to the Fund or expended with income in 
any future year. 

Boston, January 29, 1887. 

This movement is now (1904) making another great step forward in the organization 
of practical philanthropy by the establishment in Boston of the " School for Social 
Workers " : through the cooperation of Simmons College and Harvard University. 
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Wotk in and for tbe Associated Charities in Boston and indeed widely through flie 
United States has been the back-bone of my varied occupations for these twenty-fivci 
yearst since I accepted the office of President of the Society. The lUoTement to 
organize the charitable energies of a great city into a worthy and hannonious agency 
began in London in 1869 and spread through many cities of Great Britain, then crossing 
the Atlantic, took root first in Buffalo, then in Philadelphia and elsewhere. Bostoti 
was the third or fourth city in order of time. 

Among all the various agencies to ameliorate the conditions of life of the needy poor 
in great cities in the last quarter of the I9th Century, I place this movement to estab- 
lish in each great city a Charity Organization Society or Associated Charities as easily 
the first and most potent. It may be measured either by its effect on the poor them- 
selves or on the public mind and conscience. It is nothing less than a revolution; It 
has conquered its way into the people^ the press and even into churches ; though these 
last have been hardest to move firom their ancient and benighted methods. This gaiil 
never can be lost. The world never again can relapse into exploded follies. 

My own share in these efforts has been one of great privilege. Boston has held a 
rank of noble leadership, having firom the start gathei^ a more numefbus band of 
workers as volunteer " Friendly Visitors '* than any other city in the world. A generous 
public support has enabled the work to grow. A large Board of Directors have given 
no end of personal work to its nmnerous committees and to its sixteen Conferences. 
After the first burst of enthusiasm was over, hard work, steady, faithAil devotion has 
followed and still endures. 

A splendid staff of District Agents and other paid workers has been secured during 
all these years, devoted, yet, by stem necessity of enforced economy, quite underpaid. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude and hearty appreciation for the zeal, 
wisdom and devotion, in rare degree, of Miss Zilpha D. Smith, the General Secretary 
and chief executive officer until recently, during this long formative period of oonstroctive 
growth. 

A gratifying proof of the honor rendered to Boston is found in the fact that so many 
oiker oities have sought our counsel in inaugurating similar societies. 



[Mr. Paine's interest in the Associated Charities of Boston was so vital an interest 
that it is well to supplement his own brief account of the matter with the following 
pages written by Miss Zilpha D. Smith :] 

The two experiments which led to the formation of the Associated Charities were (1), the 
Cooperative Society of Visitors among the Poor, established at the instance of Mrs. James T. 
Fields and Mrs. James Lodge in 1875 ; and (2), the Registration Committee, initiated by Iffiss 
Frances R. Morse and her friends, which began in 1876, — a confidential exchange of informa- 
tion as to persons receiving relief in their homes. 

At a preliminary meeting '' to consider organization and cooperation among the Charities of 
Boston" held at Mrs. Fields' house, on March 25, 1878, a Committee to consider plans to this 
end was appointed, of which Mr. Paine 's pastor, Phillips Brooks, was a member. At a meeting 
of " the provisional council," held Dec. 3, 1 878, Mr. Paine was present for the first time (by 
invitation) and was then elected a member of the Council. 

Mr. Martin Brimmer, who had led in the earlier meetings, felt obliged to withdraw, and Mrs. 
Fields used to say it seemed as if Mr. Paine had been raised up to be our president. She re- 
calls that he would not commit himself to the new movement until he had taken two weeks to 
consider, — he must go to Buffalo to see what was going on in the Charity Organization Society 
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peoently estaUisbed there, the flrat in this oonntry, and he must enqoire about ererj one of 
the eatafaliflhed charities of Boston. Two weeks later he called another meeting, — he had done 
all this and made his report. 

This visit to Buffalo was frequently quoted by Mr. Paine in the years that followed, — and it 
is still often recalled by the veterans in the Buffalo work. 

Something of the spirit and the difficulties of that earlier time are given by Mr. Causten 
Browne, speaking at Uie annual meeting of the Boston society in 1898 : 

" The most difficult and the most important work that this nominating committee had to do 
was the selection of a president. I did some pretty good work for the Associated Charities 
about that time, but I consider that the best work I did was to propose Mr. Paine for president^ 
being fully persuaded that if he would accept we should have a first-rate point gained for the 
success of the proposed work. Mr. Paine was elected and accepted the election, and everybody 
knows how much the Associated Charities owe to his ability, energy and devotion as its presi- 
dent. I believe it to be impossible to exaggerate the debt which you, and through you, the citi- 
zens of Boston, owe to his constant and most intelligent work from the beginning to this day. 

'' The formation of the Associated Charities was, it may be truly said, bitterly opposed. We 
had to fight our way to the favor of the exiBting charitable organizations of Uie city inch by 
inch. We had to be and were instant in season and out of season in presenting and urging our 
cause. I do not remember any question which interested and even agitated Boston society in 
those days more than the question whether what was called the Associated Charities ought to 
be allowed to start. I fear that its friends were so active as to be sometimes considered social 
nuisances. I remember one evening at a dinner party when I sat on one side of an old gentle* 
man of large means and known liberality, and the late William G. BusseU, who was a very 
active friend of the Provident Association, sat on the other. The subject oi the Associated 
Charities came up and Mr. Russell and I debated it for a long time across the old gentleman in 
the middle. We fought as the Greek and the Trojan heroes fought for the body of PatFoclus* 
I am proud to say that I came off victorious. At the end the old gentleman in the middle turned 
to me and said, * I believe I will give you a shilling,' ajaid th^ next day he aent me one hondxed 
dollars for the good cause." 

At a meeting of the provisional council, on February 14, 1879, Mr. Paine was elected presi- 
dent, — or, as the records have it. Chairman of the provisional executive committee. There 
were present among others Thomas F. Ring, for many years President of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, and George A. Goddard, then and until recently the 
faithful derk of the society. 

In the same month, two somewhat tempestuous ^^ Meetings of the Charities of Boston for 
Association '' were held, Mayor Frederick 0. Prince presiding at the second. A constitution 
and plan of action were presented and explained by Mr. Brimmer and Hon. George S. Hale. 
These were provisionally adopted. On December 18, 1879, under an amended and now formally 
adopted constitution, Mr. Paine was elected President. 

Meantime, in February, 1879, the registration office was re-opened. In the winter of 1878-9, 
District Conferences with executive committees were formed tentatively in various parts of the 
city, and enlisted volunteers to visit the poor. Within a year, the organized districts covered 
the city ; and in December, 1881, when a Charter was secured from the State, the Conferences 
included the whole municipality, except West Roxbury and Brighton. 

In this work of organization, Mr. Paine took an active part ; Mrs. Fields and he going to 
Roxbury, for example, to inspire the establishment of a Conference there. With others, he 
made speeches wherever a hearing could be secured, chiefiy perhaps in church vestries. Indeed^ 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Mr. Paine and Dr. Charles P. Putnam are the three persons to whom 
the Associated Charities owes most in the shaping of its earlier years, and each retained a strong 
infiuence through all its gain in numbers and the greater gain in the spread of sound principles 
and methods through the social work of the city and of neighboring cities. 

These details have been given because Mr. Paine likes to recall beginnings, and the names 
of those early associated with him. Later, Darwin E. Ware, son of his childhood's host a^ 
Marblehead, became Treasurer. 
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In these begumings, Mr. Paine gave close attention to details, — the form of General Secre- 
tary's cash account, the manner of filing bills, the minutise of District Conference business. As 
the years passed, however, the growing calls upon his time made this impossible. The by-laws 
made him ex-officio a member of all the committees of the board. Choosing with sure insight 
those most directly affecting the lives of the poor, he was regularly present through many years 
at the committees on district conferences and on social conditions. With equal devotion, he 
bore his part in other organizations, belonging in all to some sixty committees. The annual re- 
ports of Uie Associated Charities were at his suggestion written by various members of the Board 
in turn ; but the first, third, seventh and twentieth are from his pen. 

At the meetings of the Board of Directors he presided with dignity, grace and courtesy diffi- 
cult to match; his patience stood the strain of stormy discussions, — views opposed to his 
own receiving equal favor from the chair, — and, while sacrificing nothing to haste, he carried 
forward the business with despatch. Strangers sometimes inferred from his emphatic speech 
that he was opinionated and arbitrary. His associates knew no one more amiable, more ready 
to listen, and to consider everyone's opinion. This underlying sweetness was not merely a 
matter of temperament, but of conviction. 

From Causten Browne's note of February, 1879, as to the nomination for President (quoted 
above), Mr. Paine has omitted this sentence : ** Our great hesitation was in taking you from 
the presidency of your ward." Mr. Paine resigned this smaller office for a time, but he re- 
mained a member of the Executive Conmiittee, and for twenty-four years, 1885 to 1909, was 
active chairman of the Conference of District 10, continuing to work here after he resigned the 
presidency of the society. Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, J. D. Williams French, John S. Blatch- 
ford. Miss Elizabeth L. Henshaw, were among his early co-workers here, and Miss Mary E. 
Crafts who, with Mr. Paine's sister. Miss Sarah C. Paine, the Secretary, still continues active 
work in the Conference. Rarely did he allow anything to prevent his prompt attendance at 
the weekly gathering of a dozen or more persons in the little office of the South Cove Con- 
ference. Here in this local meeting, family problems were considered, in detail if need be, but 
never buried in detail. If no one else brought out the principal involved, Mr. Paine did so 
from the chair, or perhaps asked the consideration of this single problem in its relation to some 
large social movement. He enjoyed acting as '^ devil's advocate," bringing forward objections 
to the plans proposed, to make sure that all sides were considered, and he did not in the least 
mind being voted down. In his view, a boy was never a bad boy ; energy and life had been 
misdirected, so says the district secretary. Miss Mary Alma Coe. He resented the phrase 
^' hopeless case " ; there was always a way out ; we ought to find it. He was not willing to 
lend money (except on security through the Workingmen's Loan Association), because experience 
showed that no one paid ; but he gave liberally for special cases of need, until finding he was 
relied upon for this in his own conference, he threw upon it the responsibility of rusing the 
needed relief from others, and gave through other district conferences. He was one of the first 
persons willing to give adequate aid to a widow with young children to keep them off the lists 
of the Overseers of the Poor ; and, years after the need of aid had ceased, continued to inquire 
of the regular visitor as to the progress of the children, now grown to manhood and womanhood. 
In thb district special studies were made from time to time under his direction, aud the results 
used by him in considering the problems of the whole city, — studies as to the number of visitors 
needed for each hundred families, and the results of visitors' service ; as to the proportion of 
families known to the conference, who received relief in their homes and the amount from 
different sources in two successive years ; and as to the results of enforced migration from the ter- 
ritory taken for the South Station, showing most favorable influences on the welfare of the poor. 

His hospitable home has always been at the service of his co-workers. Many social meetings 
have been held there, of his own district conferences, of workers in different conferences, to 
make them acquainted with one another, of workers in different agencies, to promote co-opera- 
tion, of groups of young men to be interested to become visitors, — social meetings, but usually 
with a few speeches having serious purpose. 

Mr. Paine's earlier speeches were quoted throughout the country, and even now as one takes 
up the propaganda of some new society, the familiar and telling phrases re-appear. He was 
always ready, at the sacrifice of time and pleasure, of anything else but duty, to go wherever ho 
was called to speak on behalf of the poor. 
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In lua first address, March 12, 1879, Mr. Paine expresses the respect a^id .admiration due so 
justly to the noble private charities of this city and to the Oyerseers of the Poor. But the 
population of the city has grown into great proportions. The numbers of the needy rise into 
the thousands. Pauperism proudly rears its head, and almost asks to be admitted, like a new 
State into the Union, with full rights. ... So we see many societies at work, each in its 
own way ; till at last the need is evident of joint effort by an associated combination of them 
all, to avoid conflict and overlapping, and to use more largely the energies of all the good people 
in the city. . . . 

*' Each society will remain independent, . . • will come into this new plan so far only as it 
may think wise. ... 

" This society will give no relief. It will have no funds for that purpose. Its visitors will 
give nothing froin tfce society — ^nor of their own — subject to the exception wtich over-rules a^l 
HLw, of absolute and immediate suffering. And even this exception must substantially disappear 
when the new plan of work is put in practice. . . . The aim of this society is to raise ihe 
needy above the need of relief, but not to give alms.'* . . . 

Fuller statements of this aim. follow, and of the registration, the co-operation with relief i;giv^ 
ing agencies, the enlistment and guidance of friendly visitors by which the torn is to be accom- 
plished: 

*^ It is not this society, it is not any society, which can itself . do the work. Nothing will 
avail but the earnest co-operation of all goo<j men and women, who know tlie need, and hear 
the cry^ and are ready to respond, each devoting a little of his time an^ thought, and Iqjq tc{ 
helping up one or two of those who are down* You who are strong, give some of, your strength 
to those who are weak. You who are well, take of your l^^altlfi into, the chambers of sickness/ 
Xou who love industry, teach it to the idle. You. ii^ your strength of character, steady th^ 
stumbling. You who know the infinite value of a cnild's life, watch over the boy or girl, ex,- 
posed to danger, and try to keep them safe. You wtiose homes are radiant with joy^ take soma 
of the sunshine of heaven into the gloom of the needy.' The relation thus formed may. last Uli 
the need is over — better still, till the family have developed into independence — ^best ot all, 
if the friendly relations last through life. ... 

'''[tliere is also a class of cases where relief is needed in large measure, and can do. np harm* 
-—where death has taken away the father leaving a mother unable to support a large family of 
children ; where long sickness cuts off all support^ wh^e old age asks a little comfort ; andi<' 
where orphans are to be reared. . . . How many men and women are there in Boston of 
ample means and ready to relieve any such distress, whenever the facts are known I. » . • 
Why cannot our district conferences bring these two classes together, audi give tjbose who are, 
ready to stand in this relation of relief, advice, and love, the chance with wise instructions to 
help those in extreme need ? . . . 

^[ District offices and a few paid agents are proposed for the local conferences already formed 
or f prming* 

'< The ^an i^ not rigid, but very elastic. Adapt it to the work. After a brief time of t7ial» 
put it in snch bettor shape as we can." 

la the address to the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities (1881) one finds the dominant cha^aeter- 
istics of all tlie speeches : a high sense of business economy, strong underlying religioos feelings 
the earnest appeal to the individual, each to do his part, the belief that adequato money and 
semce were to be had, that success was at hand, and the high aim — nothing shortof persistoA^^i' 
thorough removal of causes'. In judgment of the powers olindividual workers, in grasp of the, 
bearing on the outoome, of details, which were both administrative and personal^ Mr. Paine 
was. excelled by some of his associates, — so effective a Board needs the varied powers of many 
men and women, — but none so well as he gave other men the vision of attainment. At Brook- 
lyn he said: 

*^ Success is an instant and peremptory duty. Whatever methods of work among the poor 
are obstacles to complete success, should be given up in obedience to the higher law. The mere 
Bentiment of charity is impotent and often harmful. * Infinite talk and no work ' will not suffice. 
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Nothing will do except : 

'^1. Thorough organization. 

** 2. Bringing all workers among the poor into co-operation. 

^* 3. Studying the whole problem and all its needs. 

'' 4. Asking all the money needed for perfect machinery. 

*^ 5. Asking a multitude of good men and women to help in the work. 

'' 6. Asking of a few men and women a supreme devotion. 

'< 7. Making sure that in every varying need and phase of depraved life, wise, prompt and 
effective measures are taken to ensure the best possible restoration. 

^ 8. Especially making sure that no children grow up paupers.'' 

At the National Conference of Charities and Correction, the subject of the Organization of 
Charity in cities was first presented in 1880. Mr. Paine was a member of the committee on 
that subject then and in 1881 when the Conference met at the State House in Boston, and Mr. 
Paine made the opening speech after the presentation of the Committee's report. Co-operation 
was his special theme here : — co-operation of knowledge^ of counsel, or action. In the simpler 
cases, action will wisely be committed to some one society, church, visitor or friend to do all 
that is necessary to be done, the others co-operating in abstaining from interference. In the 
hard and difficult cases many agencies must be brought into joint consultation and joint co-oper- 
ative action. 

'^ We have not been able,'* he said, '' to secure such perfect co-operation with the churches as, 
from our point of view, we believe is wbe. I should claim that we look at it from the point 
of view of the best good of the whole needy class ; the churches for the good of their own 
poor. . • . We have announced everywhere that the Associated Charities shall be absolutely 
free from every particle of proselyting influence ; but we do not interpret that as meaning that 
we shall not send a member of a certain church to a church of that denomination for care, and 
suggest that they should find some visitor for the family. After that the visitor can exercise 
what influence he pleases. On that system, I believe the Roman Catholics are perfectly content 
to work with Protestants in Boston." 

Various religious organizations asked Mr. Paine to speak to them on the new charity, an 
appeal to which he gladly responded through many years. The first of these speeches to 
appear in print was the address before the Seventh Congress of the Episcopal Church held in 
Providence in October, 1881. Here follow some of its glowing paragraphs : 

** Two great forces must come to the rescue of charity, to make it equal to its task — the 
ministry of God and the colleges of learning. . . . Every great university should have a 
chair devoted to teaching the humanities of life as illustrated in history, explained in philoso* 
phy, dealing with the pressing duties of the day, summoning to their collateral support all the 
arts and sciences and philosophies and political economies of the broadest education, that the 
correlation of forces which we delight to have discovered in nature may be found equallj 
potent throughout the whole realm of human life. No need of our colleges seems to me so 
urgent as that they should connect culture closely with life, and make it earnest, sincere and 
consecrated 

^' If charity b my subject, why have I spoken of ministers and colleges ? Because charity 
sees to-day that it has terribly failed, and must now put on the whole armor of Grod. Because 
the organization of charity means that charity must have not only the energies of business men 
and the self-sacrifice of women, but the best brains of both ; careful study and exact science — 
what Solomon calls wisdom — and this especially from our most educated persons, but most of 
all from our ministers, who must know how to teach the love of man in practical and wise 
ways. So only can they make religion broad, persuasive and potent, where now to multitudes 
it seems hard and cold and distant. Religion is life— or dead 

'' Take any hard case. The Church visitor goes, investigates, learns a quarter of the truth, 
cannot decide what is best or how really to help, in despair he gives money and leaves ; another 
Church visitor does the same ; the visitor of the Poor Association does the same ; the visitor 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society does the same ; and so on through the list, A dozen agenta 
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have spent time enough in all to have ferreted out the whole truth, and yet no one has got it. 
No one keeps the information, and it is lost. No one has devoted time enough to learn really 
the right thing to do, and so it has not been done. Most have been sympathetic and have 

given alms, probably more than enough to do the right thing 

" Disorganized charity has spent too much time, too much money, done no good, done infinite 
harm, and is a failure, or worse." 

A dozen pages follow explaining the aims and methods of the new organization of charity. 
A few sentences are here quoted : 

" Its great aim is character, the building up of character, without which all else is temporary 
and trivial and sure to fail 

" To feed a starving man is well ; but to make him feed himself is better. 

" To find him work is well ; but to stir him up to find it himself is better. 

" To pension a broken-down widow may be well ; but to aid her to regain health and inde- 
pendence is better 

" Not by proxy, not by machinery, not by coin ; come yourself and help, says the new char- 
ity to every man and woman." 



Perhaps Mr. Paine's best and most comprehensive speech, conveying most fully his ideals 
of charitable and preventive work^ is that given before the International Congress of Charities 
at Chicago in June, 1898, on "Pauperism in Great Cities, its Four Chief Causes," which was 
later printed as a pamphlet of forty pages. 

Mr. Paine was a member of the Oitizens* ReUef OommiUee appointed by the Mayor in Decem'- 
ber, 1893, to deal with the problem of the unemployed, and wrote the general report of the 
Committee as to its expenditure of $100,772 received in gifts, and nearly $36,000 from the city 
and other sources for work done. The fund was used solely to provide work, which would not 
compete with any existing industry. 

In 1882, the Associated Charities appointed its first standing Committee on Dwellings of the 
Poor with Mr. Paine as Chairman. Li his own district Conference, he was always a member 
of the permanent Committee on tenement houses, visiting tenements, himself reporting those 
needing attention to the Board of Health, and following up the matter in detail. He asked early 
and often the fundamental question, " How small a tenement, how little light and air in a dwell- 
ing, shall this community tolerate? Let us sweep out of existence everything below that 



minimum." 



Wherever in Boston a movement started for the betterment of housing conditions, there was 
Mr. Paine with hearty interest and cooperation. In many places besides Boston he made 
speeches on the subject of tenement houses. 

The last of Mr. Paine's writing to appear in print is "The Inspiration of Charity," the 
President's address at the opening of the Third Massachusetts State Conference in 1904, The 
pamphlet is dedicated to his mother : 

"Inspiration tells man of Grod; connects man with his Creator; makes divine his relations 
with his neighbors ; clothes these relations with tremendous responsibilities ; surrounds them 
with imperative duties ; illumines them with glorious privileges ; elevates his human life into a 
likeness with his infinite Creator .... 

" Love is the power in this world wherein men most nearly approach and resemble God. 
Charity is synonymous with love. But we designate as the charities all that whole range of ac- 
tivities wherein love is and ought to be the controlling motive . . . 

" Do not leave the whole burden upon the paid staff of Probation Officers, however numerous 
and devoted they may be. Why may not hundreds of volunteers be found in the community 
ready to befriend these victims of our civilization ? . . . 

" The objective infiuences of this outpouring avalanche of sympathy will show in the personal 
touch of friendly visitors, great numbers of whom will be ready to befriend every truant and 
juvenile offender, every discharged prisoner and criminal out on probation, in fact to go into 
every home of need . . . 

" Only when both of these forces, expert training and volunteer devotion, go hand in hand 
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and work together, each subordinate to the other, will the Inspiration of Charity dare to daim 
that the next mile-stone has been reached in the onward career of the social progress of mankind." 

On April 9, 1907, Mr. Paine resigned the office of President of the Associated Charities, but 
remained a member of the Board of Directors, and of some of its committees, and chairman of 
his own South Cove District Conference. At the annual meeting in November, 1907, Mr. 
William P. Fowler, speaking for the Board of Directors, said : — ''It seems impossible to name 
the Associated Charities of Boston without thinking of its presiding genius and inspiration, its 
personal conductor during nearly thirty years, Robert Treat Paine. ... To no one person 
of the many who have so nobly worked that the society might prosper is its present measure of 
Success due as to our perpetual President. An outsider can have but little idea of the enormous 
amount of time and painstaking work devoted by Mr. Paine to this particular field of his chari- 
table activity. We who have been associated \^ith him can testify to an amount of self sacrifice 
and earnest, helpful labor on his part that almdst' surpasses belief. . . . Again and again has 
he given his tiine and services to go before some committee of the legislature, or to see the 
mayor, or members of the police commission, in the endeavor to obtain legislative or executive 
action recommended by the Board of Directors. His splendid presence and his eloquent, well- 
considered words have always had great weight ; and much of the best legislation aJong social 
and economic lines which has been put on our statute books during the last thirty years is due 
to his wise suggestion and energetic support. Ilis associates on the Board have always highly 
appreciiited their great good fortune in having him for a counsellor and friend. Hjs innate and 
aboonding courtesy, combined with his enthusiastic loyalty to the cause, and his honest d^ire 
to assist his less fortimate fellowmen, have been of tremendous help and encouragement to all 
who worked with him. He has been and is the ideal citizen of a free state, without official 
title or power, yet in a hundred ways helping along his city and his fellow citizens to improved 
conditions and self respecting exbtence. Always ready to lift where he stands, Yke has given 
freely of his time, his best thought and his means to help bring in the Songdom' of God tipon 
earth right here in his own city of Boston.*' 



On Mr. Paine's return from Europe in 1891 he assumed the office of President of 
the American Peace Society, to which he had been elected while abroad. He had 
id^^eady l>een a member of the Board of Directors for several years. 

(Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace Society, supplies 
the following summary of facts concerning Mr. Paine's connection with the Peace 
Movement.) 

^ 1. Elected President of. the American Peace Society in 1891, while on a trip 
to Europe. 

*\2. l?ook prominent part in the Chicago International Peace Congress in 189^ 
Instrumental in securing for the Congress a plan for an International Tribunal. 

** 3. In Juiie, 1895, became a member of the first conference which was called in the 
interest of International Arbitration by Albert K. Smiley, and held under his gracious 
hospitality at the Mountain House, Lake Mohonk, N. T. 

There gathered from year to year, in growing numbers, a brilliant group of men 
and woinen of influence to take counsel with each other, and to study how to promote 
the great cause of arbitration as a substitute for war. Their efforts, the speeches, the 
series of resolutions during those years at Lake Mohonk, gave powerful impetus to 
this movement. Men like ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, Chief Justice Stiness of 
Ehode Island, ex-Secretary of State John H. Foster, ex-Senator George Gray of 
Delaware, presided oVer the conference in different years. Mr^ Paine was annually 
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a member of the small business committee which arranged the conduct of affidrs, and 
he assisted in preparing some of the earlier platforms of the conference. 

"4. In 1894—5 he made two visits to the State Department at Washington, urging 
upon Secretary Gresham the negotiation of an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, for 
which negotiations were begun by Mr. Gresham in 1895. 

" 5. About 1896 he went with a committee of the Mohonk Conference to visit Pres- 
ident McEjnley to ask him to put into his message to Congress a reconmiendation on 
the subject of Arbitration. 

^6. In 1900, with other American delegates, he attended the International* I^eaoe 
Congress held at Paris during the Exposition. 

*^7. In 1904 he was chosen President of the Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, held at Boston, and presided over a number of the sessions. 

*^ 8. In December of 1906' he signed, with the Secretary, a letter inviting a confe- 
rence to meet at New York for organization of the first great National Peace Congress, 
held in New York in April, 1907. 

^9. In May, 1909, he presided' and made an opening address at the opening session 
of the second National Peace Congress held in Chicago. 

^ 10. During the years of his services as President of the American Peace Society 
he gave addresses at many clubs, conferences and other organizations, always speaking 
m the most hopeftd and enthusiastic way of the progress of ike Peace Movement. In 
the last few years of his life he was greatly exercised over the enormous growth of the 
military and naval expenses, and often spoke in strong terms of the excessive growth 
of armaments." 



In 187.0 [to return to Mr. Paine's narrative], my a^ntion waa dn^wn to the need 
of more and better homes for t^e masses of pk,in people. Since then I have caused 
some two hundred houses, largely for single families, to be built and sold^ greatly 
aided in all these enterprises by the wise advice and the indefatigable supervision of my 
firiend, Gieorge W. Pope, who took the whole practical charge of construction and 
sale ; my shaxe beii^g chiefly that of working out plans for greater qomfort and decei^cy 
of the o<)cupants. I was thus led to study housing conditions in Philadelphia, and 
especially her incomparable scheme of building associations, which I described' in my 
paper before the Social Science Association in 1874, read at Detroit. 

The Cooperative Banking system of Massachusetts is based on that of I^iladelphia^ 
and I shared in the successful movement to introduce and establish it. My address on 
Cooperative Banks, madq at the opening of the Waltham Cooperative Bank on Oc- 
tober 21, 1880, was stereotyped, and &om time to time as new banks were started in 
various towns some 15,000 copies were given away as sowing the good seed. 

Xhus I became President of the Workingmen's Cooperative Bank^ which I was 
largely instrumental in starting in 1880 at the Wells Memorial, and which I. guided 
in its prosperous career of growth for twenty-three years, till, having moved into new 
quarters, I laid down the burden of office in June, 1903. It was the second largest 
cooperative bank in the State, the Merchants alone having larger deposits. This co- 
operative banking system, by which multitudes of members are trained in habits of 
thrift and saving, and by which large numbers are enabled to buy and own their own 
homes, is in my judgment the most effeqtual agency in these ways of improviiig the 
economic condition of the masses of plain people wbiph Ir have ever known, 
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On December 19, 1878, Bishop Paddock called a few men together to consider 
what memorial to create for Reverend E. M. P. Wells, a devoted City Missionary, 
who had just died at a good old age. Only the strong arms of Phillips Brooks and 
Bussell Sturgis saved him from being burned up in the great fire of 1872, when he 
refused to leave his post of duty in the Mission House in Purchase Street, in the ex- 
citement of seeing the terrific conflagration come rushing near. 

Many memorials were proposed, till at last I suggested a Workingmen's Club and 
Institute. This prevailed, and hence came the Wells Memorial Institute for Working- 
men, and now for women also. Rooms were hired experimentally on the comer of 
Washington and Dover Streets in 1879, and a Managing Committee was chosen. 
They made me President, and I have held that interesting office ever since that time. 
Soon it was recognized that the movement to give workingmen *^ innocent amusement,'' 
social pleasures, reading rooms, and class intruction was touching one of the very 
deepest needs of the working classes. The experimental stage was brief. 

In 188 1 1 bought a fine site of vacant land — 987-9 Washington Street — in the heart 
of the city, with an area of 5848 feet, and a Committee proceeded to erect our present 
five-story brick building, covering the whole area. I paid all the bills till it was done, 
and then started the subscription to raise some $70,000, and nearly succeeded. 

This Wells Memorial has been a grand pioneer, and has set a noble example of in- 
stitute buildings for workingmen and women in America. I have visited many such in 
London, under the guidance of my friend, Hodgson Pratt, so long time President in 
Great Britain of the Workingmen's Club Union. But the English Clubs are different 
from ours; perhaps better, perhaps worse — who shall say? They aim at their own 
independence, which is better. They do not aim at instruction by class-work, which 
is not so good, and they sell intoxicants, which is distinctly worse, even though they 
thereby gain their own support. 

The Wells Memorial has developed some grand classes of instruction, many of them 
by the financial aid of the Lowell Institute, which pays instructors. Steam engineer- 
ing was the pioneer ; carpentry, free-hand, mechanicid and machine drawing, practical 
mechanics, practical electricity, steam and steam engines ; but I place in the front rank 
the class of journeymen electricians under Professor Puffer of the Institute of Technology 
as the most interesting class I know of in the world ; not boys or students, but grown- 
up men ; not unemployed, but men hard at work all day earning their $2 or $3 or $4 
or more daily ; and, however tired after a hard day's work, eager to come and learn 
more in this trade of art and skill and danger. 

Millinery, dressmaking, hygiene, cooking, and the like classes for women are most 
popular. Bicyclers, Outing Clubs, Photography Classes, Athletic teams, and so on, 
add joy to life, and all these clubs with their teachers and the Managing Committees, 
toge^er with the like groups from the Peoples Institute, give me the pleasure of re- 
ceiving them at my house in Waltham yearly on some Saturday afternoon in June. 

I believe that the influence of the Wells Memorial and of the Peoples Institute has 
not been imperceptible in soflening the relations of workingmen and their employers in 
these recent years in Boston. The fact that men and women of financial means have 
been ready to contribute for the use and enjoyment of the men and women who toil, a 
free headquarters, deserves to have and must have a certain efficacy in making the feel- 
ings and relations of all classes in the community fuller of the sweet sympathy of life. 

It was with this assured conviction that in 1889, after a committee of the Wells 
Memorial had failed to find any financial way of building a Roxbury Branch, I pro- 
ceeded myself to buy a well-located lot on Tremont Street, in Roxbury, between Rug- 
gles and Culvert (now Whittier) Streets, with an area of 13,489 feet, and build thereon 
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a three storj brick block 140 feet in frontage by 90 feet in depth, the southerly half 
being designed and used for the Peoples Institute for Workingmen and women. The 
northerly half was rented as an investment to maintain the Institute. This was a 
smaUer repetition of the Wells Memorial, and I have carried it on since 1890 without 
asking any contributions from the outside public. The only fee to members, male or 
female, here as in the Wells Memorial, is an annual one dollar. 

This Institute was located in the middle of what not many years ago had worn and 
deserved the name of Grab Village, but no one would guess the fact to-day. 

In 1881, Eev. Frederick Baylies Allen, our Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, 
came to me to aid him to find a suitable building for the Church to hire to set up an 
educational and industrial laundry as one of the charities of the Church. Not finding 
any which could be hired, I bought No. 13 Burroughs Place for that purpose. This 
became Trinity House, and here have been carried on since then some of the industrial 
charities of Trinity Church. I gave to the Church the free use of this house, on con- 
dition, however, diat the Church should donate yearly $250 to the charities carried on 
therein, and $550 to such Foreign Missionary as I should designate. For twenty 
years I selected a native Chinese Missionary near Shanghai until the Boxer outbreak, 
and have recently divided the gift between the Philippine work of Bishop Brent and 
the work in the University of Japan, at Tokio, under Rev. Barnabas T. Sakai, a 
graduate of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, of the class of 1897. 

In 1890, my beloved wife and I carried into execution a plan we had conceived of 
creating in our life time, rather than after we died, an endowment for several charities 
we had selected, conveying therefor to the Eobert Treat Paine Association, a charitable 
corporation organized for that purpose, the estates No. 13 Burroughs Place, No. 70 
(now 80) Windsor Street, which I had built as a suitable home for Trinity Church to 
use for the care and housing of some twenty or thirty aged men and women, No. 401 
Shawmut Avenue, which I had bought for the use of the Associated Charities in that 
ward and for a Working-girls Club, and Nos. 1161-1175 Tremont Street, built for 
the Peoples Institute ; idl of these estates being nearly of the value of $200,000. 

The Deed of Trust was dated the 29th day of April, my wife's birthday, in 1890, 
and is recorded in Sufiblk Deeds, libro 1932, page 490. 

We thus declared the ** Wishes of the Founders of The Robert Treat Paine Asso- 
ciation " : 

^ We have created and endowed this Trust in order to devote a portion of what God 
has entrusted to us to the service of Him and of mankind. 

** We wish to continue and make secure the annual gifts which for some years we 
have been accustomed to give, and for this purpose we have endowed this Charitable 
Corporation with estates which yield an adequate income. 

" Finally, it is our supreme wish that our children and our children's children, all of 
them who will, may be united in the execution of this Trust, and may feel it a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to strive to make this Trust as largely useful as possible by thought- 
ful devotion to the interests, not only of persons in distress, but especially of working 
people. 

" May we all feel profoundly our responsibility, both to the very poor, whose hard 
lot demands our supreme solicitude, and also towards the great mass of honest, indus- 
trious, hard-working men and women. 

" The elevation of working men is the hope of the world. 

" May this Trust, with the various institutions belonging to it, lead its managers to 
study the best methods of dealing with distzess, so that while genuine need may be 
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Jildiciaiifllj and ttadedj relieved^ all persons in want, wh^ieTer it is possible, andtheif 
children also, may rise to a happier lot ; — and also to study all measures to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes ; especially any measures to give them fitter educa- 
tion, with technical skill and manual training, to provide for them healthier and happier 
homes, to make it easier and more habitual for them to own their own homes ; any 
measures to increase their earnings, and to shorten their hours of labor ; — and, in 
shorti any and all measures to secure for them lives fuller of comfort, culture and noble 
aspiration. 

^ The time has oome when they to whom God gives control of their own time owe a 
good part of it to their less favored fellow men. They must study social problems in 
all pmuses ; they must be eager to aid every wise effort to improve the condition of the 
masses of the people, by time, by zeal, by money, and always by genuine sympathy; 

^ Earnestly do we hope that our children and descendants will value the privilege, 
and be ready to assume the duty of managing this Trust, and that they will be elected 
to be members of the Corporation as they become of age ; and that associating vnth 
themselves, from time to time, other helpAil persons, as may be found expedient, they 
will strive to make it a permanent power for good in this our native and beloved Boston. 

** The happiest and most useful ^ the noblest career on earth is to be workers for the 
welfare of mankind, and joining zealously in all eflbrts to uplift the world, so to become 
fellow-workers with God* 

BoBERT Tbeat Pains, 
Ltbia Lyman Paine.'' 

'« AjPBn. a9TH, 1800/' 

Let me now mention briefly two other philanthropic business corporations whidi I 
started in 1888, The Workingmen's Building Association and The Workingmen's Loan 
Association. For both of these special charters were obtained from the Le^latmre. 
Both have done much good. Both have been very suocessfiil as business ventures. 
Of both I have always been President. Each had at one time a capital of $100,000 
raised among persons who sympathized with the objects. The Building Association 
has made two ventures ; the first was to buy, in Boxbury, a tract of 668,591 feet about 
three and a half miles firom Boston City EUl, and build thereon 112 houses, selling them 
about as fast as built, also 32 lots of vacant land, and finally retaining an investment 
estate on the front street. These houses were sold on easiest credits, at prices varying 
fix>ia |2!,600 to $4,000 ; the price bemg. computed at the actual net cost of the house 
plus a fair market price of the land ; meaning thereby that no gain was sought in the 
kovse, but a fuU profit was got on the land, which had been bought wholesale at low 
cost and was retailed at the same prices as similar lots commanded. The gain in the 
land was about 100% , the gain in^ these 112 houses was a bit less than zero. 

The second purchase was in Dorchester and started off as well. Fifty-three houses 
have been built and nearly all sold, but a paralysis has come over house>building in the 
suburbs of Boston iiieae last six years. 

I started the Workingmen's Loan Association in response to a need- in Boston for 
such aid to poor but honest borrowers. A man named Boag had come to me in great 
^stress. He had mortgaged his household furniture about two years before for $100 
at 8 % a month payable in advance, and having paid in interest about $200 on an original 
net loan of $92, was about to have beds, bedding and all seized away in his illness from him- 
self, his wife and children. I thought it murder ; resolved to do all in my power to stop 
such things in Boston. So a year or two later when I found time, I set on foot a loan 
agency with my own money, undei^ the diarge oi Mr. Charles H. Washburn, whom i' 
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had known for over twenty years as the Manager of our Children's Aid Society till 
fatigue forced him to take a rest. He carried on the loan agency for seven months till 
he had $11,000 lent out and I coidd petition the Legislature for a charter and show 
results. Thov^esults in these months showed, of course, a loss, but they proved the 
greatness of thotjieed. The charter was fought by sharks, but was granted. I got a 
dozen young men to come in as Directors, mostly young men whose fathers were suc- 
cessful and well known men of business. The success of our enterprise was assiu^ed 
&om the start. Some experience was bought at a price ; as when a second mortgage 
of $1,000 on a North End estate was a total loss, or again when a well appearing lady 
after borrowing $400 on new fiimiture — and also cheating another lender — wholly 
vanished into space, she and the new furniture, leaving not a trace behind. Of course 
losses came. The rate of interest was a uniform 1 % a month, enough to pay a divi- 
dend on the capital of 6 % yearly after losses and all expenses had been met. Now a 
goodly surplus exists. Sharks of the 2 or 4 or 8 or 10% a month sort have been driven 
out, diough much lucrative business of a shady sort survives for their gain, but the rate 
of interest for honest folk has been greatly lowered. 

It is a great satisfaction to have calls come to us from other cities for our blanks 
and methods, and so to promote the movement somewhat widely in the United States. 

[Mr. John F. Moors, of the Boston Finance Commission, writes as follows of the 
good results of the enterprise in Boston :] 

The Workingmen's Loan Association received its charter from the Commonwealth of Massar 
chnsettB, March 8, 1888. It was organized April 19, 1888. 

At that time 'Moan sharks" abounded. They charged interest varying from 3% to 10% a 
month and exacted other extortionate payments. Under such hardens the borrowers seldom 
paid the principal of their loans, but continued year after year to contribute to those into 
whose clutches they had fallen. 

The chief credit for devising a plan to check this evil belongs to the late Robert Treat Paine. 

Mr. Paine conceived the idea that money could be profitably loaned on security to small 
borrowers at moderate rates of interest and with the intention of getting these borrowers out 
of debt, instead of involving them more and more deeply. To put this idea into effect he or- 
ganized the Workingmen's Loan Association. 

It has conducted its business now for over twenty-three years, and Mr. Paine's forecast made 
at the inception of the enterprise was so accurate that reading the proposition, as he conceived 
it, is practically reading the history of the company, as it might be written at the present day. 

The company has lent money secured by chattd mortgages, mostly on household furniture. 
It has charged uniformly 1 ^ a month, and in most cases has required a payment of a similar 
amount on account of principal. Thus borrowers have constantly tended to free themselves 
from debt. 

The company has steadily prospered. At its origin subscriptions amounting to $66,600 
were obtained, of which $25,000 was immediately called in. At the date of tl^ last annual 
report, April 20, 1911, paid in capital amounted to $125,000, dividends at the rate of 6% had 
been paid almost from the beginning, and a surplus of $94,885.94 had accumulated. Last year 
the company made 2,419 loans. 

Not only have thousands of small borrowers obtained from the Association needed funds at 
reasonable rates, but the ^< loan sharks," though hard to purge of their evil methods, have either 
been driven out of business or have had to conduct their operations so as to conform more and 
more to the standards of the Workingmen's Loan Association. The indirect benefits are proba- 
bly as great as the direct. 

The company has undertaken to be very prudent in its loans. Experience soon taught it that 
loans on such miscellaneous securities as horses, carriages, boats, pictures, merchandise, stocks 
in trade, druggist's stores, and machinery were peculiarly hazardous. Household furniture, valued 
^t about one-<j[uarter its cost, has become n^ore and more the basis for loans. 
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The financial snccesB of tho enterprise has constituted one of its chief claims to commendatioD. 
It has made the company increasingly usef ul, has instilled among borrowers good business habits, 
and has kept them from thinking of themselves as in any sense " objects of charity." The com- 
pany has been a conspicuous example of philanthropy combined with sound business methods. 

Few, if any, of the original subscribers to the stock of the company expected substantial re- 
turns from the stock as an investment Nevertheless, they could hardly have invested their 
money more safely or more profitably. Only Mr. Paine foresaw unerringly the possibilities of 
the enterprise. 

He lived to see his plans bear fruit to the benefit of all concerned. 

In 1878 [the words again are Mr. Faine's] I was asked to prepare a paper on the 
silver question for the Social Science meeting at Saratoga. This was before politics 
had so polluted the problems with passions that men abjured reason and could only 
shout with their party blindly. I became then a convinced bimetallist as a result of my 
studies, and have so remained ever since. The judgment of Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
our noblest economist, and of others concurred, but the partisan folly of politicians on 
both sides was too bitter, imreasoning, and extreme. So the cause of silver was lost, 
to the injury of the commercial growth and prosperity of the whole world, especially 
of the future uplift of Asia, which would have reacted powerfuUy on the progress of 
America and Europe. 

In 1883 Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, then President of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, asked me to become Treasurer and one of the Trustees, filling 
the vacancy left by the death of John A. Bumham. The Board had consisted of five 
men of eminence and influence in the Episcopal Church, among them : Amos A. Law- 
rence, the father of the present Bishop ; James S. Amory, Judge Edmund H. Bennett. 
I was the first man of the younger generation to be added to this group of the founders 
of the School. The duty in connection with the School, the association vnth the bril- 
liant men who have formed the teaching staff of the School, — Prof. A. V . G. Allen, 
the biographer of Phillips Brooks ; Prof. P. H. Steenstra and Prof. Henry S. Nash, 
and other men who have joined more recently, vnth the Deans, first Bey. George 
Zabriskie Gray, and next Rev. William Lawrence, now Bishop, and his successor 
Bev. George Hodges, D.D. ; — ^nor must I omit the pleasure of meeting and knowing the 
students who have gone through the School in sudi fine array, — all of this has been 
one of the constant joys of life ; not wholly freed from anxiety and responsibility, for 
the growth of the School in numbers caused the expenses to far outrun the income, so 
that a deficit of thousands of dollars, in recent years about $14,000, had to be met by 
yearly appeals, under a gray^ risk pf consequences in case of failure. The death of 
Mrs. Benjamin Tyler Be^ in 1904, wife of the Founder, has liberated for the School 
the endowment in which she had enjoyed a life estate, so that for the present the 
anxieties of the Trustees are at an end. In 1898 I was elected President by the 
Trustees of this School, an ofiice of great opportunities of helpfulness to the School 
and to the Dean and Faculty. 

The pleasure of this office was greatly enhanced by the presence at the School of my 
son George, who entered in 1897 and was graduated in 1900 in the class vrith his 
friend, Bev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. 



[To this outline of Mr. Paine's connection vnth the Episcopal Theological School 
may be added the following statement by the Bey. George Hpdgep, D.D., the present 
Dean of the School :] 
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Mr. P]une*8 6r8t office in the Board of Trustees was that of Treasurer, iu succession to Mr. 
Lawrence. The School had been most generously founded by Mr. Reed, but most of his gift 
was at that time unavailable. With the growth of the institution the expenses grew continu- 
ously, but the endowment then in hand fell far short of the necessary funds. As much as fifteen 
thousand dollars had to be raised every year for current expenses. Mr. Paine undertook his 
share of this hard task, and performed it ^thfully. He went about, year after year, in Boston 
and New York, and solicited money for the School. There were good friends who had a great 
faith in the School, and they responded liberally to these requests, and every year the necessary 
fund was raised. Mr. Paine himself gave not only time but money. In aU those years of 
financial anxiety, he was always to be depended upon. 

Upon the death of Judge Bennett, Mr. Paine was made President of the Board. I do not 
remember a meeting from which he was absent until the months of weakness at the end of his 
life. Even at that time, when he had been obliged to give up most other business, he attended 
trustee meetings, and still gave his wise counsel in the School affairs. 

The associating of the alumni with the trustees in consultation twice a year over the interests 
of the School, brought together representative graduates and gave a pleasant social character 
to these meetings. It was Mr. Paine's custom to entertain this joint body at luncheon in his 
own house. His gracious hospitality made these occasions both pleasant and memorable. 

It was no small advantage to the School to have as President of its Trustees a man so widely 
known as Mr. Paine. His great name, his splendid public service, his example as a citizen and 
a Christian, represented the ideals of the School as a place for the preparation of a ministry to 
^ucated men, gentle, strong and self-sacrificing. 



I will only add two other societies [writes Mr. Paine again] , which I have tried to 
help, the Boston Children's Aid Society, of which Mother was one of the founders in 
1863, and where I have much enjoyed being a Director since 1875 and Vice-President 
subsequently ; and the Prison Association, where I became a Director in 1892. But 
here we cannot claim any measure of success at all commensurate with the terrible needa 
and possibilities growing out of the treatment of prisoners, both before conviction, 
during their conjSnement, and especially when they are set free, to struggle, if possible, 
into an honest livelihood or more often to be forced again into crime by a heartless and 
thoughtless social repulsion. 



[The foUowing tribute to Mr. Paine's services, by Mr. Francis B. Sears, at the annual 
<)pening exercises of the WeUs Memorial Institute on October 25, 1910, though called 
forth by Mr. Paine's relations with a single enterprise, presents a comprehensive view 
of his activities and his spirit in general :] 

^' In the minds of all of us who have come into this hall tonight, there must be one 
common thought, that the man who has stood here so often to give us a welcome will 
be seen here no more ; that we shall not again feel the warm grasp of his hand ; we 
shall not again listen to his pleasant greeting. It has seemed to me that I could not 
stand on this platform where he has stood so often without asking you, before beginning 
the regular program of the evening, to recall a few memories of the friend whom we 
have lost. 

" Robert Treat Paine was a great citizen of this city and of this State. Hxb life was 
great in its plans, its purposes and its achievements. As we compare the work of dif- 
ferent men we are sometimes perplexed to understand why one man accomplishes so 
much, and another with apparently equal abilities and equal opportunities accomplishes 
MO little. Mr. Paine once used one of his original and telling phrases to explain that 
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difference. In speaking of a certain man he said, * the trouble with him is that he does 
not know the difference between what he knows and what he does not know.' As 
afterwards I worked with Mr. Paine in many ways I came to understand exactly what 
he meant by that remark. In discussing some practical question, it might be of build- 
ing construction or fireproofing, or electric wiring or ventilation, he would sometimes 
say, * what do we know about that subject? Is it all right? I think we ought to have 
the advice of the best expert in Boston. Who is the recognized authority on that 
question?' He would insist on having the best possible advice, even if he had to 
pay for it himself. He was a lawyer by profession, but in his later years he would 
not undertake to decide questions of law without consulting some active practitioner 
who had kept in touch with the changes in laws and the interpretations of courts. 
Himself a man of unusual mental and physical powers, he recognized clearly the line 
between the possible and the impossible and held himself responsible for the right use 
of all that had been given him and all that he acquired, and so he became a great force 
in the community. He held no public office, I think, except for one term as a member 
of the State legislature, and it is difficult to recall, — who of us now can recall? — a 
man who, as a private citizen, has accomplished so much as he has accomplished." 

^ Becoming convinced that the mechanic, the laborer or the clerk who was compelled 
to borrow money and pledge his tools or household Aimitnre under a chattel mortgage, 
was paying exorbitant and unnecessary rates of interest, he placed a man in this build* 
ing with some of his own capital to lend upon chattel mortgages at 1 % a month in- 
stead of 10% , and demonstrated that the business could be done safely and profitably 
at the lower rate. He then procured legislation to prevent the extortionate rates, and 
he established a Company which takes what business is offered at the low rate. Again, 
he became convinced that the rent paid by the wage-earner might be so applied as to 
make him the owner of his home, and he established a Building Association and a 
Cooperative Bank to carry out that idea. He has firmly established the principle that 
the first object of charity is not alms giving but education. Always ready to give 
assistance in cases of distress, he undertook ^o permanently to relieve such cases by 
teaching people to take care of themselves. 

" Another undertaking in which he was deeply interested was the establishment of 
universal peace among nations. Many years ago Longfellow wrote : 

' Every nation which should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Should bear forevennore the brand of Cain.' 

Mr. Paine not only saw like Longfellow the horrors of war, but saw the terrible 
burden which its enormous expenditure laid upon the community, the wage-earner and 
the consiuner. Every year in this civilized nation hundreds of millions of dollars are 
spent in preparations for war which probably never will come and which certainly ought 
never to come. 

*' These are a few of the many services which Mr. Paine rendered to the conununity 
in which he lived. He never hesitated to take up a cause because it was unpopular. 
He was aggressive, self-reliant, persistent, resourceful, never abandonuig his case until 
he had used every possible means to carry it. He had, however, a quality whioh 
seldom goes with that temperament. The most earnest debate never aroused in him 
any personal resentment toward those who opposed him. I have seen him disappointed 
and perhaps hurt because he did not receive the support which he thought should have 
been given him, but I never have beard one word of bitterness toward his opponents. 
He made a good fight in open and manly fashion , for he never fought in any other 
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way ; but when the case was decided, whether in his favor or against him, he was 
ready at once to join cordially in any good work with those who had just been opposing 
him. 

^^ It takes a large-minded man to pursue that policy. There are some rare instances 
among great men in history who could rise above personal motives. In his later years 
John Bright became estranged from Mr. Gladstone and criticised him severely,.but Mr. 
Gladstone refused to say anything of Mr. Bright in return, eixcept that he regretted 
the loss of his sympathy and support. And when Mr. Bright was djring Mr. Gladstone 
went to see him and a reconciliation at once took place. Another such instance in our 
own land occurred towards the dose of the Civil War. The Senator from this State, 
Charles Sumner, was instrumental in defeating a measure in which President Lincoln 
was deeply interested, and it was thought that the friendly relations between the two 
men must be at an end. President Lincoln, however, a few days later, on the occasion 
of the inaugural ball, sent his own carriage for Senator Sumner, and the White House 
party entered the ball room with Mrs. Lincoln leaning on the Senator's arm« Mr. 
Paine had this same capacity for rising above petty personal resentment. 

" Two or three times in my association with Mr. Paine I have known him to detect 
some cases of dishonesty on the part of an employee. He was keen in making his in- 
vestigations and not easily baffled, but when the evidence was complete he was more 
eager to find excuse for than to punish, the offender. 

" Perhaps the kindness of heart characteristic of him was never shown more pleasantly 
than in his reception of guests in his own home. On such occasions the pleasure which 
he was giving others was always reflected in his own face and bearing. The little acts 
of kindness which he has done, the words of encouragement which he has gone out of 
his way to speak, have cheered and brightened many lives. 

" The special impression that his life work has left upon me is that of completeness. 
It is true that some of the things which he undertook cannot be finished by ooe man or 
by one generation. It will be many years before war shall cease. But most of the 
work which he undertook he carried to successful completion ; most of the enterprises 
which he established are upon a sound and prosperous basis, and he left little work 
unfinished. 

^ A little more than a year ago a sudden ilhiess withdrew him from active life. He 
continued to meet his friends with sincere and cheerftd courage and in his usual cordial 
manner, but he must have had to endure many hours of depression and suffering. He 
had, to use the great phrase of Shakespeare, 

' that which shonld accompaQy old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.* 

He had in his own faipuly the most tender and loving care and devotion. Yet when 
the end came it must have been to him a welcome and haj^y release. The best tribute 
that the members of this Association can pay to his memory, the thing he would ask 
us to do if he could speak to us to-night, is to carry on the work of this Institute in 
the most effective maimer, and to make this a profitable year for all our members.^' 

After a lingering iUness, Mr. Paine died at Waltham on August 11, 1910. Funeral 
services were held in Trinity Church, Boston, and he was buried at Mount Auburn. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTEItS WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 

Rt. Rby. William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Behind all the good works and noble deeds one's thonghts rest upon the chivalrous, strong 
and sweet character of a dear friend. I may say with careful consideration that I haye never 
known a man who preserving his own unique personality has revealed with such charm and 
sincerity each of his many fine traits of character. 

What he has been to the state, to the city and to the church I need not tell you now. I 
amply say that to me he has been a source of inspiration, a challenge to a finer faith and a 
strong support. Life has lost bright beams of light as we think of B^ton and Joy Street with- 
out him — all that we can do is to take up our work again in his Christian spirit. 

When such a saint stands before us we have new confidence in Christ and his Church. 

Ret. Alexander Mann, D.D., Rector of Trinttjf Church, 

For me my dearest and truest Mend has gone and Trinity Church is a different place hence- 
forth. Never can I forget his goodness, his loyalty, and his ever ready sjrmpathy and help. 
He was to me what he had been to Phillips Brooks and Dr. Donald, truest frieiKl and most 
loyal helper. 

I cannot grieve for him. A long life of honorable achievement and most helpful service to 
his brother men is over, and he has gone to hear his Master's ^' Well done, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord." But how we shall miss him ! Both city and parish and the poor. And, as 
for me, no one can ever take his place. I think he knew how I loved and honored him. I 
hope he did. 

Rey. Reuben Kidker, Assistant Minister of Trinity Church. 

I come back and find your note. The passing of Arthur keeps coming to my mind, and 
yet not reasonably, for when he went down to the shore of the lake where the barge was await- 
ing him, it was with a sense of failure. His enthusiasms had not been realized, his great enter- 
prise had failed, his heart was broken. Your father, on the contrary, lays aside his armor see- 
ing the things he fought for, the things in which he was a pioneer, the things into which he 
threw himself with such keen interest, winning on every side and becoming the common-places 
of the forward movement of humanity. It is doubtless the chivalrous, knightly element in him 
which suggests the blameless high-souled King. Both believed it possible to achieve notable 
and excellent things, both believed in establishing institutions, associations of men who by com- 
bined and harmonious effort should accomplish needed things. To Arthur's enthusiasms your 
father added the profoundest belief in the Christian way, and the Christian solvent. Once he 
said to me, ^' The greatest word in the world is ' Thy kingdom come.' " He had no pet panacea, 
but would follow where Christ led the way. On another occasion I was holding forth about 
some scheme, and he said, '^ It is materialistic, it rests on things." He was an intense idealist, 
in Church, in State, in charity, in all human endeavor. Keen as he was for human betterment, 
he ever insisted that its only effective impulse was spiritual, and his profound religious feeling 
was ever the animating principle in his boundless activity. So it is not as Arthur that he goes 
from us, but rather as Christian with the sense of victory. 

Rev. Ernest C. Tuthill, Assistant Minister of TVinity Church. 

1 want to tell you how much I shall miss your father, and what a blessing I consider I have 
had in knowing him. No one will ever know what a help and inspiratiou Mr. Pidne was to me 
at the beginning of my work at Trinity. His kindness and consideration for me helped me 
wonderfully and made me desire to pass on some help and encouragement to others. He had 
the faculty of making me feel that in some way I was worth whUe. I admired him greatly 
and loved him, and shall always consider myself fortunate in having had the friendship of so 
strong and true a Christian gentleman. 

Rt. Ret. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Bishop of the Philippine Elands 

Such men as your father cannot die. We cannot think of them as dead. Not only do they 
live in the works of love and in their children, but in the very pulse of their nation. 
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Rev. Edward S. Drown, Profntor ofih% .Episcopal Theological Schooly Cambridge. 

It is useless my trying to tell you what a dear friend to me your father was. His record 
is written in many hearts, and will be known only when the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed. 

But I want to tell you an incident that happened in connection with him and with my sister 
Amey. Amey told me that she used to be a little afraid of Mr. Paine, knowing him very little, 
and he being so tall and imposing in appearance. But after I had been very ill in Washington, 
your father came to see me as soon as I got back to Cambridge. And after making a kind 
call on me, he stepped out into the entry with my sister Amey. And then all of a sudden he 
began to cry. She said she never was afndd of him again ! He was one of the most tender- 
hearted men that ever lived. 

The house in which I live is a constant monument to his kindness and to his perseverance. 
I should never have had it if it had not been for him. He overcame every obstacle. And that 
was so like him ! For he was not only generous and kind, but he would spare no pains, even 
in most minute things, to carry his generosity and kindness into effect 

Rt. Ret. Philip M. Rhikelandbr, then Profeuor of the Episcopal Theological School^ 

Ccanbridge. 

One had to be a member of the School Faculty only a little while to appreciate how trust 
in the Board of Trustees really meant trust in your father's unfailing faithfulness ; how our 
corporate boastfulness in, and gratitude to, our lay directors and supporters was inclusive of 
them all, because he was their head and heart All I have heard and seen and felt bears wit- 
ness to the gracious union in him of broad interest in great issues with painstaking thoughtful- 
ness for details and of individuals. I think his personal welcome to Helen and me when we 
first reached Cambridge did more than any other objective thing to settle and comfort us. I 
remember well how warm a sense of friendly confidence he left behind him, and how each later 
meeting strengthened it It must always be a source of blessed comfort to you all that his ef- 
fective goodness was given such wide range and long contiuuance. Its signs and sacraments 
will be always meeting you, on every hand, in every sort of way. 

Ret. Charles L. Slattert, of Grace Churchy New TorL 

Mr. Paine has so long been one of my heroes, so staunch and true a leader in all high 
causes, that I find it hard to think of all these causes without his influence and sympathy. 
How tiie Theological Schoql will miss him, for he seemed to me to carry its burdens as if they 
were his personsJ responsibilities. But he has lived a beautiful life, and he has earned the 
promotion to the new life, where he must stiU be serving with great gladness. 

Annie L. Sears. 

Your father has been so much the centre of our thoughts in Waltham these last two sum- 
mers, and since he left us I have been recalling my many different memories of him from the 
early days when I was at times a little afraid of him, when we had school in our barn, and he 
used sometimes to visit it, and to put us through geography '^ exams," and to say we were not 
learning anything — and I have np doubt he was right, and that he had better ideas of educa- 
tion — ^just as when he got the first tennis set in America — as I think he told us — he saved four 
girls who were beginning to get pretty restive under the somewhat inactive Waltham life. He 
was to me, I suppose, my first connection with the wider world of iateresting people and civic 
life and philanthropy. It must have been a red-letter day in my life, I think, because I can 
feel it so distinctly, the day I went with £dith and Fanny, your father and mother and Mr. 
Brooks, and rambled over Trinity Church when it was nearly completed — and then, again, I 
remember one lovely day in May, when the apple trees were in blossom, going in from Cam- 
bridge with Edith to the laying of the cornerstone of the Wells Memorial Institute ; and then, 
of course, there were the A. C. Conferences when Uncle Robert presided — ^when his wisdom so 
often seemed to be able to settle the case^where he was, I always suspected, so often the 
'^ Benevolent Individual." And then, again, I think of so many interesting sodal gatherings 
at dear old 6 Joy St with your father and mother, the delightful host and hostess, Round Table 
Clubs, the reception to Jane Addams, and the many other things before £dith was married, 
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when I Tused to be at your house so much. In those later years when Uncle Robert has come 
to see us, or occasionally to supper, especially the few rare times when he came to see Mary and 
me in Waltham, he always brought us something so alive and interesting from that wider life 
of men and things, of which he was a part. Already this last year seems, as a physical thing, 
to have passed away and I see him, the powerful, distinguished looking figure of the Boston 
streets or with his familiar hat and big stick on the avenue at Waltham — and yet does it not 
seem perhaps as if this last year, so hard as it must have been for him — ^was, in a way, the 
orown of his whole life ? You must know better than anyone if it is so. To me, such gentle- 
ness and uncomplaining acceptance and patience in a lot which must have been so especially 
hard for one of so active a life and temperament to bear seemed the greatest witness to a con- 
secrated life and a living faith — and I came away every time, of the too few times that I saw 
him, feeling that I had been taught something. Is it not the greatest thing when every ex- 
perience, whether of work and self expression, or of joy and sorrow and submission seems to 
be made a means of spiritual growth ? That thought will always stay with us, it seems to me, 
when we in Waltham think of our dear Uncle Robert whose place in our lives can never be 
filled. You have seemed a sort of Antigone with your father these last months, and your 
sweetness and tenderness with him must have been one of the greatest blessings of those days 
to him. How glad we must be that for him those days did not have to be prolonged and that 
we can think of him as having entered upon the ^' blessed Life." 

Mabt p. Seabb. 

Uncle Robert's life seems like a song of victory. I think it is the most beautiful, the most 
helpful thing there is, a growing, consecrated life led by ideals. His depth of devoted love for 
Aunt Lydia, his depUi of devoted friendship for Mr. Brooks, his great consciousness of the 
human need, his enthusiastic faith in God. It is so human and so triumphant. And the sweet- 
ness, the grace of this year (this year with you) — ^it is too holy a thing for any words to stumble 
over, but that light that is on. 

Mrs. Ellebt Sedgwick. 

I used last winter to admire so greatly his face and bearing as he drove by us on the street. 
Ellery and I often spoke of it. A certain sublime resignation, and patience and dignity. It 
was very striking. 

Mbs. Richabi> C. Cabot. 

I shall never forget the strength and loving sweetness of Uncle Robert amid his physical 
weakness — ^his pure hearted readiness to be amused by our well meant, but so slight attempts to 
bring a little gaiety. He had grown away from self-reference, and I kept feeling the last day 
I saw him how to give pleasure was his source of comfort, as the will of God was his spring 
of victory. 

Mbb. Abthub Ltman. 

Your father has for many years been an inspiration to me, and I have come back from see- 
ii^ him filled with reverence for his noble thinking and doing, and with the warmth of feeling 
that his great affectionate nature gave me. 

Miss E. Hope Stbwabt, Rickmondy Fa. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to have known your dear father, and that he gave us 
his friendship is a treasured memory. Now, as once, it was a proud possession. For you, for 
ourselves, for the Church, how can we but mourn ? I realize that in very truth for hsr a great 
man and a Prince has fallen to-day. Such lives as Mr. Paine's are an inspiradon in the midst 
of this age of weak faith, and dim vision of the Unseen and Eternal. He showed what Chris- 
tian manhood meant in the beauty of strength from youth to old age, and gave an example that 
all who knew him will not soon forget. 

Mabel Lyman. 

Could anything be more glorious than to have all those great powers that Undo Robert had 
and to consecrate them to Christ, and to do all that great constructive work for Him and to 
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show how the world's problem would be solved if each in their measure of ability, strove in that 
same spirit. And then in spite of the close battling at first hand with this problem of suffering 
and sin and sorrow to keep a brave outlook, full of cheer, to walk erect, and in modesty and 
gaiety to make no claim to superior worth. His relations to all of us were so wonderful in this 
way. Although a man of such greatness he was one of such loving kindness and sweetness. 
In this last year, when after being such a good Soldier of Activity he became in weakness the 
greater still, all through this year he has been not only giving a marvellous example, but only 
adding to his own noble character a perfection of patient loveliness such as would have been 
literally impossible without this last suffering of sacrifice, but he has also been binding all our 
hearts to hun in a depth of tenderness and reverence which adds much, even to all the admiring 
love of all the other years. 

Mrs. E. Winchester Donald. 

No one has gone out of my life since Mr. Donald's death that has made me feel such a 
sense of loss as the death of your father. As a family we all admired and loved him, and so 
long as he lived I felt I had a true friend. Mr. Donald loved him too, respected and depended 
upon him. He was as loyal to the minister of Trinity Church as he was to the church itself. 

Miss Grace D. Baldwin, his Private Secretary, 

I cannot tell you how very deeply I sympathize with you — ^his abundant kindness and con- 
sideration for me in all these years make the loss a very personal one, and I regret so much 
I was not where I could do some last service for him. I am very thankful for having had the 
privilege of working with him and feeling the inspiration of his great life. Many wm rise up 
and call him blessed, for surely his good works will follow him. 

EuMANDEL Church, Rey. Reuben Kidner, DuhHrij N. H.^ Aug. Ij^ 1910. 

In the death of Mr. Robert Treat Paine, the cause of human betterment has met with a 
great loss. 

For two summers Mr. Paine and his family were residents here and they worshipped in this 
church, and two years ago he paid us a short visit. 

Early in life he devoted himself and his fortune to what is called philanthropy, and he was 
a pioneer in various causes which are now firmly establi8hed,^-organized charity, the Peace 
movement, better housing in large cities, working«men's loan and building societies, and other 
activities. No good cause failed to secure his co-operation. ^* He has had a large share in 
changing the whole standard of social responsibility in America." While yet a young man, he 
said, " The day has gone by, never to return, when selfish enjoyment of one's happy lot can 
go on side by side with wretchedness, lifting no hand to help." This was a startling saying 
thirty years ago. We all accept it as simple truth to-day. 

It seems probable that the career of a philanthropist yields little personal satisfaction. It 
exposes one to unceasing criticism, and men tire of the ordeal and give up the task. It is a 
rare thing for a man to continue through evU report and good report, to maintain a steadfast^ 
unswerving devotion to public interests, holding no public office, for forty years. Nothing could 
daunt Mr. Paine. He kept right on following the path he chose when he gave up the active 
practice of the law. 

We find the secret of his persistence and vast patience in his idealism. He said to me once, 
** The greatest word in the world is * Thy kingdom come.' " He caught something of the spirit 
of Christ whom he most humbly owned to be his Lord and Master, and he continually sought 
to apply his ideals to human conditions. He was constrained by the love of Christ to give up 
the life of ease and pleasure which could have been his, to forego the pursuit of art and litera- 
ture and travel, the fine things of civilization which he thoroughly appreciated, and to devote 
himself, often to the point of utter weariness, to good works. 

It is easy to talk of doing good, — everyone thinks if he had leisure and money he could do 
much good, — but really nothing is harder, and to do it, and to do it well, one must be sustained 
by a deep inward spiritual conviction, one must be buoyed up by the love of Christ. 

This was the secret of Robert Treat Paine's notable career, and made it possible for him to 
do the large and far-reaching work which he accomplished. 
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Ltdia Lyman Paine 

(Wife of Robkrt Treat* Paine) 

was the daughter of George Williams Lyman and Anne Pratt Lyman and was 
bom at 6 Joy Street, Boston, April 29, 1837, and lived there till her marriage, and 
again after her father's death in 1881. Her summers were first spent in the old Lyman 
house in Waltham, built by Theodore Lyman in 1793, but after her marriage, in the 
house built for her by her father on a hill near by,, where four of her seven children 
were bom. She was married on April 24, 186fl^ to Eobert Treat Paine in King's 
Chapel, Rev. Henry W. Foote, her cousin, officiating. She had been to King's Chapel 
all her life, but when her husband's classmate, Phillips Brooks, came to Trinity Church 
in 1869, they naturally wanted to hear him preach and soon became most ardent ad- 
mirers and friends of the great preacher, and regular attendants at Trinity. In 1870 
they were confirmed by Bishop Clark of Rhode Island and at once took an active part 
in the work of the parish. JVts. Paine started the Trinity Employment Society. 

She and Mr. Paine went abroad in 1870, when she proved herself such an active and 
intrepid Alpine climber that the guide said of her ^* EUe monte comme les chamois." 
In 1885 the whole family went abroad for the three summer months. Mr. Brooks was 
with them, giving zest and inspiration to everything, making it a memorable and happy 
trip. In October, 1890, they again went abroad, this time visiting Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Italy and England, and going up the Nile in a dahabeah as far as the first 
Cataract. 

Mr. Brooks was a constant and most welcome guest in their home, and they all loved 
him as their dearest and greatest fiiend. They heard him preach twice, sometimes 
three times, a day almost every Sunday from the time they joined the Church, and his 
death in January, 1893, was a terrible sorrow to them, taking out of their lives what 
had been the most happy and inspiring influence for 25 years. 

Mrs. Paine was always a strong and well woman, being particularly vigorous and 
active in her youth. In March, 1897, she had an attack of grip which developed into 
pneumonia, and on March 9th she died. She had a very tender and ardent nature, 
and was unsparing in her devotion to her family and fidends — the one to whom all 
turned for counsel and comfort and cheer, and her sense of fun and lively speech en- 
deared her to everyone who got behind the veil of gentle dignity and reserve. She 
was always very fond of animals, and kept pet birds and dogs and horses nearly all her 
life. She was very sensitive and felt deeply all pain and sufiering, and took a great 
interest in the Dumb Animal Society, of which she was one of the managers. She was 
also one of the managers of St. Luke's Home for Convalescents. Her good sense and 
judgment, as well as her sweetness and tact, rendered her an invaluable member of the 
various committees on which she served. Her strong religious faith was the animating 
principle of her whole life and gave her an influence on her family and friends of 
which her modesty never dreamed. She did not apeak much of her religion, except 
to those avho needed her help, but the spotless purity of a life that was *' yd with Christ 
in God " spoke louder than words. To those in trouble she was a ministering angel ; 
to all who loved her a shining witness to the truth that ** the things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are unseen are eternal." 

Her father was bom December 4, 1786 (H. C. 1806), and died at the good old 
age of nearly 94 on Sept. 24, 1880, Lydia being his tenth and youngest child, by his 
second wife, Anne Pratt, who was bom May 9, 1798, and died March 16, 1875. She 
was the daughter of William Pratt, a merchant of Boston who came from Derbyshire in 
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England, and of Mary Williams, bom July 15, 1768, and died August 26, 1864, 
full of years and beloved by a great circle of descendants and friends. 

Theodore Lyman, the father of George W., was born in Kennebunk, Maine, Janu- 
ary 8, 1753, and died May 24, 1839, at his country seat which he created in 1793 in 
Waltham. Of his nine children, George was the fifth, the eldest by his second wife 
Lydia Williams, the daughter of George Williams of Salem and Lydia Pickering, 
sister of Colonel Timothy Pickering. 

The Beverend Isaac Lyman, the father of Theodore, was born February 25, 1725, 
in Northampton, long time the home of the Lyman family, graduated at Yale College, 
1747, settled over a parish in York, Maine, married Ruth Plummer of Gloucester, 
Mass., April 24, 1750, and died in York, March 12, 1810, aged 86. Ruth Plummer 
his wife was born July 22, 1730 ; died January 20, 1824. 

Children : 

i. P:dith,» b. April 6, 1863. 

ii. Fanny, b. Jan. 13, 1865; d. Dec. 31, 1881. 

iiL Robert Treat, Jr., b. Aug. 9, 1866. 

iv. Florence, b. Sept. 30, 1868 ; d. July 17, 1872. 

V. Ethel Ltman, b. March 24, 1872. 

vi. George Ltman, b. July 29, 1874. 

vii. Ltdia Ltman, b. Sept. 6, 1876,. 

Edith Paine 

(Daughter op Robert Treat* Paine) 

waa bom in Boston, April 6, 1863, and married at Trinity Church, Boston, November 
18, 1885, to John Humphreys Storer. He was bom at Milton, Mass., September 28, 
1859. He is the son of Horatio Robinson Storer, M.D., and Emily Elvira Storer, 
and grandson of David Humphreys Storer, M.D., and 10th in descent &om Rev. 
Thomas Storer, Vicar of Bilsby, Lincolnshire, whose son Augustine Storer came to 
America with his brother-in-law Rev. John Wheelwright and with him moved from 
Boston to Exeter in 1638 because of anti-nomianism, and acquired a large tract of land 
from the Indians. 

He is 11th in descent from Rev. George Thomdike; 10th from Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley, Ambrose Gibbons, Rev. John Spofford, Rev. William Boyd ; 9th from Nicholas 
Woodbury, Andrew Eliott, Edmund Greenleaf, Roger Conant, Rev. Samuel Dudley, 
Rev. William Walton, Rev. John Miller; 8th from Tristram Coffin, Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, Judge Kinsley Hall; 7th from Rev. William Washer, William, 9th Lord 
Boyd, Earl of Kilmarnock; 6th from John Langdon; 5th from James Brewer of 
Boston Tea Party. 

He was graduated at Harvard in 1882, studied law in the office of Ropes, Gray and 
Loring and at Harvard Law School, and was admitted to the Suffi>lk Bar in 1885, 
Since then he has been in the real estate business. He was one of the organizers and 
the first secretary of the Harvard Club of Rhode Island, one of the organizers and first 
Treasurer of the Puritan Club in Boston, also of the Brooklyn Development Company, 
the Grreater New York Development Company, Kingsboro Realty Company, and the 
Wood-Harmon Bond Company, of which last four Companies he is still Treasurer. 
He is a director of the State Street Trust Company, Boston Cooperative Building 
Company, Windsor Trust Company of New York, Workingmen's Building Associa- 
tion, Workingmen's Loan Association, Realty Company, Trustee of the Boston Water 
Power Company, Wells Memorial Association, Peoples Institute, Robert Treat Paine 
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Association, Wood-Harmon Eeal Estate Association, Wood-Harmon Real Estate 
Trustees, and Merchants Eeal Estate Trust. 

Children : 

i. Emilt Storer, b. Waltham Sept. 4, 1886. 

ii. John Humphreys Storbr, b. Marietta, Greorgia, May 21, 1888« 

iii. Edith Storer, b. Waltham July 23, 1890. 

iv. Robert Treat Paine Storer, b. Boston April 17, 1893. 

V. Theodore Lyman Storer, b. Waltham Aug. 30, 1896. 

yL Lydia Lyman Storer, b. Waltham May 9, 1899. 

Robert Tbbat^ Paine 

(Son of Robert Treat* Paine) 

was born in Waltham, Mass., August 9, 1866. He is a great-great grandson of Robert 
Treat Paine, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. On his mother's side he is the 
great-grandson of Theodore Lyman, a distinguished merchant of Boston. He graduated 
at Harvard, A.B. 1888, taking a post graduate course of nearly two years at the Har- 
vard Law School, and then spending a year and a half in travel and study in Europe. 
For some years he gave much attention to politics, serving upon the Executive Com- 
mittee and as Secretary of the Young Men's Democratic Club of Massachusetts, and 
on the Executive Committee of the Tariff Eeform League, since the American Free 
Trade League. He was a member of the Democratic State Committee for some years, 
being Chairman of the Executive Committee in 1897. He was nominated in 1899 
and 1900 a^ the Democratic candidate for Governor. He has been a member of the 
New York and of the Massachusetts Eeform Clubs. He was a member of the Execu<^. 
tive Committee of the National Municipal League. Was for many years President of 
the Massachusetts Direct Legislation League. In December, 1901, he was elected a 
member of the Boston School Board for three years, having been nominated by the 
Public School Association, the Eepublican, the Democratic and the Independent Women 
Voters Organizations, and receiving 55,902 votes, the largest vote cast up to that time 
for any candidate for a municipal office. He was Treasurer, from its organization in 
1908 to 1912, of the Boston Home and School Association, and a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the School Board on the extended use of school buildings. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish war, in April, 1898, he organized and was elected 
captain of the company which became the Fifth Provisional Company of Infantiy, 
M. P. M. He was also associated in some of the philanthropic works of his father^ 
being a Trustee of the Wells Memorial Institute for Working Men and Women, and 
Treasurer of the Peoples Institute in Roxbury. He was for some time delegate from 
Trinity Church to the Episcopal City Mission, the Archdeaconry of Boston, of which 
he was Secretary ; and has been a delegate from St. Peter's Parish, Beverly, and Christ 
Church, Waltham, to the Massachusetts Diocesan Convention. In April, 1911, he 
was elected a Vestryman of Trinity Church, Boston. He was a member of the Execu* 
tive Committee and from 1909 to 1912 was President of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. In 1911 and 1912 was President of the Massur 
chusetts Tuberculosis Conference. He was President of the Robert Gould Shaw 
Settlement House for Colored People in 1909-1912. He has published articles on the 
Right of Instructions in Massachusetts ; Direct Legislation in Oregon ; the Initiative and 
Referendum and Recall in American Cities ; the Elimination of National Party Designar 
tions in Municipal Elections ; the new Boston Charter. 

Mr. Paine married, December 7, 1898, Marie Louise, daughter of William F. 
Mattingly of Washington, D. C, and of Marie Louise Pearson of Philadelphia. She 
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was bom in Washington^ October 7, 1872, and through her anoestor. Deacon Axariak 
Crane, who married Mary Treat, the daughter of Governor Treat, is the sixth eousin 
of Mr. Paine. 

Children: 

i. DoBOTHT,** b. Boston Sept 5, 1899. 

xL BoBBRT Tbeat, b. Boston Dec. 15, 1900. 

Ethel Jjyman Paine 

(Daughtbr of Bobkkt Tbbat^ Painb) 

was bom in Boston, on Palm Sunday, March 24, 1872. At the age of six she went to 
school at the house of her aunt Mrs. Arthur T. Lyman, where she soon after met 
Paulina Smith and Constance Lodge who, with her cousin Mabel Lyman and Isabelle 
Curtis, became a devoted band of fiiends, and had jolly times together in the freedom 
and simplicity of life on Beacon ECU. In 1881, after the death of her grandfather 
Lyman, the family moved into the fine old house at the comer of Joy and Mount Yer-» 
non Streets, and there she lived until after the death of her father in 1910. In 1880 
they went to Philadelphia on her sister Fanny's account, and after she died they went 
south and spent two months in the delightful old plantation house belonging to the 
Arnold family outside Savannah. In 1885 the family spent the summer in Europe 
in company with Mr. Brooks, who was not only the dearest friend but the greatest 
influence in the lives of the children fi'om early childhood. To go to Chiurch was to 
her always a joy. All through Lent she and Paulina Smith went to the services in 
Trinity at 8.30, hurrying back to school at 9.15. In 1892, after being introduced into 
society, she took a class of boys at St. Andrew's, which she kept until this Mission of 
Trini^s was sold in 1905. The death of her mother in 1897, and the marriages of her 
sister and two brothers soon after, left her the only one at home, but in the big house 
at Waltham in spring and autumn many of the children gathered yearly. Her chief 
interests were church work and negro schools. She was Secretary of the Boston 
Hampton Committee for many years, and in 1909 became a Trustee of Penn School, 
St. Helena, South Carolina. When a Branch of the Woman's Auxiliary was started 
at Trinity in 1906, at Dr. Mann's request she became Secretary, and two years later 
President. She was also on the board of St. Luke's Convalescent Home for a number 
of years, taking her mother's place, and a Trustee of the Waltham Training School 
for Nurses. After the death of her father in 1910 she spent one winter with her sister, 
Mrs. Cummings, in the old house, the next year going to her friend, Dr. Grace Wol- 
cott. A farm in Heath, Massachusetts, purchased in 1907, gave her a delightful re- 
treat in summer, where she loved to welcome her family and ftiends to the Old Manse. 

Geoeqe Lyman* Paine 

(Son op Bobert Tbbat' Paine) 

was bora at Waltham, July 29, 1874. Educated at Miss Adam's school (1881-83) 
and Mr. Hopkinson's school (1884-92) and was graduated in 1896 at Harvard, where 
after a year of post-graduate study he received the degree of M.A. in 1897. He played 
three years on both his Class Football and Baseball teams and his Sophomore year 
was mile runner on the Mott Haven team and carried away a cup on a hare and hound 
run at Harvard. Stood fifth on the list of Strong Men at the University in 1897, and 
was ninth on the whole list of graduates since the year 1880. Was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, D. K. E,, and Hasty Pudding; of the Signet, O. K., and Ampha- 
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don Literary Societies, of the Harvard Historical Society and others. Received a Detur 
in Sophomore year and was elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. In '97 he was 
selected as assistant to the team to debate against Yale on the money question. Taught 
two years at the Prospect Union, the college for workingmen at Cambridgeport, and 
then became its Superintendent of Classes, 1896-7. In '97 entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, receiving its B.D. in 1900. He taught at St. Andrews 
and Trinity Church Sunday Schools. He became Assistant to Rev. L. W. Batten, 
Ph.D., rector of the old St. Mark's Church in the Bowery, New York, serving from 
October, 1900, to May, 1902, when he was elected and became rector of St. Mary's 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., where he remuned for nine years. Largely through his 
father^s gift and the generosity of many of his friends in Boston, he secured funds to 
build a fine parish house for die church. During these years he was active in the work 
for associated charities in Dorchester, serving as Vice-President and President, and he 
was also a director of various other organizations such as the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties, tiie New England Sabbath Protective League, the Federation of Churches of 
Greater Boston, the Episcopal City Mission, the Diocesan Board of Missions, the 
Robert Gould Shaw House, a settiement for colored people. May 1st, 1911, he moved 
to New Haven, Conn,, and entered upon his duties as rector of St. Paul's Church, the 
the second oldest and largest Episcopal church in that city. On June 29, 1899, he 
married Clara Adelaide May of Boston, daughter of Charles William and Mary Caro- 
line Painter May. She was bom April 9, 1872, in Brooklyn, N. Y., but on account 
of her father's business went in infancy to France, where she lived till 1884. She re- 
turned to Brooklyn in 1884 and went later to Boston, where she studied at Radcliffe 
College. She was a teacher at Mr. Gilman's School in Cambridge for nine years, to 
tiie time of her marriage. The May family settled at Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
17th century, and have since scattered through New England and Pennsylvania. 

Children : 

i. George Lyman," b. New York Nov. 16, l&Ol. 
ii. Alfred White, b. Dorchester June 9, 1903. 

Lydia Lyman Painb 

(Daughter of Robert Treat* Paine) 

was bom in Waltham, September 6, 1876, and married at Boston, May 18, 1898, 
to Charles Eamball Cummings. He was bom in Boston, September 25, 1870, eldest 
son of Charles Amos Cummings, an architect of Boston, and Margaret Kimball. His 
paternal grandfather was Amos Cummings of Boston, who married in 1826 Rebecca 
Hopkins of Wilmington, Massachusetts, and whose family came to Massachusetts from 
the Kennebec region of Maine. On his mother's side, his grandfather was Moses Kim- 
ball, long a prominent citizen of Boston, whose ancestors were among the early settlers 
of Essex County, and who married in 1834, Frances, daughter of John Hathaway, 
one of the old merchants of Boston. He was fitted for college at the Roxbury Latin 
School, and graduated at Harvard in 1893 and the Institute of Technology in 1894. 
Is an architect in Boston ; member of the American Institute of Architects, of the 
Somerset and other dubs. 

Children : 

i. Francis Hathaway Cummings, b. Boston April 22, 1899. 

ii. Charles Kimball Cummings, b. Boston Nov. 27, 1901. 

iii. Ethel Cummings, b. Boston Dec. 16, 1903. 

iv. EvELTN Cummings, b. Boston March 14, 1907. 

v. Margaret Cummings, b. Pride's Crossing July 9, 1910. 
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FRANCES JACKSON* PAINE 

(Daughter of Chables Cushing' Paine) 

was bom in Boston, September 19, 1837. While in Borne, in 1859, she was re- 
eeived into the Episcopal Church, and in 1864 she went with a friend, Miss Mary 
Sever, to England to join the sisterhood of St. John Baptist at Clewer, Windsor. She 
took the name of Sister Frances Constance. In 1874, she was sent to New York to 
establish a branch of the sisterhood in America. Her work in New York was crowned 
with great success. The St. John Baptist House was built in a central and most ad- 
mirable location, No. 233 East 17th Street, and here for many years she was Mother 
Superior of the order, imtil her failing health made it necessary for her to give up the 
charge. 

Miss Folsom, Sister Helen Margaret, a New York lady, had been with her in 
Clewer, in England, and returning with Sister Frances Constance to the work in New 
York, had brought to it hearty support, and had contributed from her wealth toward 
the building and endowing of the St. John Baptist House in New York. 

Sister Frances Constance died March 2, 1901, and with a beautiful and elaborate 
funeral in the frdl ritual of their Church was buried in the lot of the sisterhood in a 
cemetery near New York. 

The following are a few extracts from Bishop Potter's Address at St. John Baptist 
Chapel, Dec. 31, 1892, in New York, on the occasion of the Installation of the suc- 
cessor to Sister Frances Constance, as Mother Superior of the Community : 

'* It always gives me great pleasure, my dear Sisters, to come for a Service within 
the walls of this House, into this atmosphere of peace and holy retirement, which is 
like an oasis of refreshment in the midst of this eager and restless City. It is a help 
to me and to my brother Priests whose work lies amid the noise and bustle of the world, 
to think of the Prayers continually offered here, and of the work done under such 
favorable circumstances out of the World's sight, and under the eye of God alone. 
Though I cannot often come here in the flesh, it is to me a rest and refreshment fre- 
quently to visit this House at least in spirit. 

" To-day we come here for an occasion of especial interest ; to set apart one for the 
exercise of the highest authority in this Community. You, my Sisters, should pray 
for her, for the guidance and support of the Holy Spirit, iq. bearing her burden, which 
often must be a lonely one, and borne in the sense of isolation which any place of 
authority must of necessity bring. 

" You, who are not of the Community, but belong to the wider circle of the general 
life of the Church, should, when you pray in the Litany for Bishops and other Minis- 
ters, remember her who is to-day set apart for a real office and ministration, and whom 
I heartily commend to your sympathy and prayers. 

" May I also be permitted to say a word of my former happy relations with her who 
now of her own motion lays down the burden of authority to take her place in the 
ranks of her Sisters. Her example like a fragrant flower has filled the Church with 
the perftime of holiness and sweetness, and to her fidelity during these n^any years this 
Community owes so much, 
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" Whatever her future life may be, may the Ahnighty God bless her, preserve her 
going out and coming in, lift up the Light of His Countenance upon her, and give her 
peace/' 



SARAH GUSHING^ PAINE 

(Daughter of Chablbs CusHiira^ Painb) 

[Ckunpiled in part by a nlAoe] 

was bom in Boston, December 15, 1838. Before she was three she went with her 
oldest sister to a little school in Bedford Street and continued at schools in the neigh- 
borhood until about fourteen, when she took lessons with Ella Lowell at Mr. John 
Amory Lowell's house in Pemberton Square. Li 1856 the family went to Europe for 
three years, and the second year was passed by the four sisters at the school of Mme. 
Des Lignieres in Paris. Li 1859 they returned to Boston just before the exciting days 
when the war broke out. During the war she worked with the Industrial Aid Asso- 
ciation which gave out soldiers' shirts and drawers to be made by the wives of the sol- 
diers and to help them in the support of their families. Mrs. Charles B. Lowell took 
charge of this work in the beginning and she was succeeded later by Mrs. O. W. 
Holmes. The clothing was obtained from Mrs. C. W. Freeland, who took government 
contracts. Another work in which she was interested, which grew out of the war, was 
the Newsboys' School. The newsboys were keenly on the watch for extras where there 
was any news from the seat of war, and this interfered materially with their education^ 
Miss Wales established a school for them at the hours when they could attend, and 
many older and younger ladies were among the teachers. The Children's Aid Society 
was one outcome of this school. In 1861 she became a manager of the Boston Female 
Asylum, and two years later its Treasurer, which office she has continued to hold since 
that time. She has been Secretary of the District 10 Conference of the Associated 
Charities since its beginning. She is Assistant Treasurer of Brooke House, and Treas- 
urer of the Girls' Fraternity Club. Her main interest has been in connection with the 
Sunday School of the First Church. To all these good works she has given a quality 
of devotion that is very rare in any day. She once admitted that she couldn't remem- 
ber ever having missed going to Church on Sunday. Her health has always been 
perfect, and nothing in the shape of a storm or heat could keep her from fulfilling what 
she re^rded as a duty. This has been her spirit throughout her whole life, and such 
an example of quiet loyalty and unselfish devotion must have had great influence. Her 
wise judgment and gentle sympathy have been a strong reliance to all who knew her. 
Such lives are hl^e tiie sunshine qu a bright June day, steady, serene fixid bealtli-giYisigt 
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MARIANNE" PAINE 

(Daughter op Charles Gushing' Paine) 

was bom in Boston, November 5, 1843. She went to a little school at Mrs. Amos 
Lawrence's, in Pemberton Square, which was afterwards moved to Mrs. Mason's. 
Later, after three years spent in Europe with her famUy, she attended Prof. Agassiz's 
school in Cambridge, going in a special omnibus provided for the Boston pupils. Soon 
aft;er finishing her course at school she took up the work in which she has been inter- 
ested all her life, — the Sunday School of the First Church, with all the activities con- 
nected with it. One of the most important of these has been the Dressmaking Class, 
in which hundreds of girls have learned to be capable seamstresses. She is President 
of the Girls' Fraternity Club, a large club of girls which originated in the Sunday 
School, but soon drew its membership from outside. Brooke House, a boarding house 
for working girls, was started by K^v. Stopford W. Brooke when he was minister of 
the First Church, and she has been Secretary of that from the beginning. She has 
also been for a great many years a manager of the Boston Female Asylum, one of the 
oldest Boston charities, now become The Boston Society for the Care of Girls. Who 
can say what her inflexible sense of right and wrong, her spicy humor and her firm 
friendship, has meant to these hundreds of girls I In any case of injustice she was 
as bold as a lion, in spite of her natural shyness. Nothing daunted her in man or 
nature ; if anything had to be done, she did it. To talk with her was like a tonic — 
which everyone enjoyed taking. She was a great favorite with young people ; but, as 
one little nephew said to another, " If Aunt M. says you've got to do it, why, you've 
got to I " Her nephews and nieces would all agree that they could never have grown 
up at all without the " Paine Aunts " — a name to conjure with in every family. 
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SUMNER' PAINE 

(Son Of ChaiU'ES Gushing' Paine) 

Second Lieutenant 20th Mass. Vols. (Infantry), kflled at Gettysburg, Pa., July 3, 
1863. He was bom in Boston, May 10, 1845. When eleven years old, after having 
been at the Public Latin School one year, he went with his family to Europe, and even 
at that age explored with great interest all the ruins in and around Rome. The summer 
in Switzerland was an intense delight to him ; he accompanied his brothers in two 
pedestrian excursions among the Alps, exploring most of the passes of central Switzer- 
land and the valleys of Zermatt and Chamouni, and climbing some of the highest 
mountains without the least fatigue. Twenty or thirty miles a day over a high mountain 
pass was to him the height of enjoyment. At the end of his hist day's walk, over the 
Gemmi, from Leukcrbad to Interlaken, a good forty miles, he was fresh and brisk. 
His letters to his young friends at home described vividly these different scenes, in 
boyish but graphic words. He returned to Boston in 1858, at the age of thirteen, and 
le-entered the Latin School, where he soon regained the ground he had lost in his two 
years* absence, ranking there as first scholar. * He entered Harvard College in July, 
18G1. He learned with great ease and took a high stand in his class. His talents and 
attainments were such that the required exercises were an easy task to him, and he de- 
voted most of his leisure time to reading and other literary pursuits. He had tastes as 
a sportsman and often went on excursions for shooting, fishmg and boating. He was 
six feet two inches in height, erect and of great strength and activity, and was fond 
of and excelled in athletic exercises. His disposition was genial and social, and he 
had great powers of conversation. 

He had a strong desire, from the very beginning of the war, to take part in it, and 
this prevented his feeling such an interest in his college studies and duties as he would 
have felt in more peaceftil times. He entered the army in April, 1863, as Second 
Lieutenant in the 20th Massachusetts Volunteers. He well knew the history of this 
regiment, and its reputation for discipline and gallantry, as proved by the unusual 
losses among its officers; but instead of deterring him, these facts were his chief at- 
traction. He received his commission with pleasure ; and with high resolves to make 
himself a thorough soldier — a career for which he was admirably adapted in physique 
and mental power — he hastened instantly to his post. Just eighteen years old, he 
joined his regiment at Fredericksburg, late on Saturday evening. May 2nd, receiving a 
warm welcome from his brother officers. Early on the following morning began the 
battle of Chancellors ville. Capt. O. AV. Holmes was very soon wounded, and Lieut. 
Paine took the command of his company, which place he held during that terrible day ; 
and he was, according to all statements, calm and coqI. He acquitted himself in a 
way to gain the high esteem of his brother officers. He continued in command of a 
Company to his death. The long, hot, forced march to Gettysburg, under which so 
many gave out, he bore without difficulty. His regiment arrived on the battlefield 
Wednesday evening at the end of the first day's fight and was placed in position on or 
near the right of the left wing, and was in the battles of Thursday and Friday. 
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Wednesday and Thursday h«ad left the fortunes of war trembling in the balance. 
On Friday, July 3, 1863, the Second Corps, under Hancock, held the left centre of 
our line, ipidway between the Cemetery and the Round Top, — the lowest part of our 
lines, left by nature the easiest to assault, and thus the key to our position. It was 
here that General Lee ordered Pickett's division, composed in good part of veteran 
Virginia troops, and supported by another column, to make their last terrible assault. 
Not a shot was fired by the 20th Massachusetts till the enemy were near, and Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Macy gave the order. Then its fire was quick and deadly. Though directly 
in front of them, the enemy did not reach them ; but ten or twenty rods to their right, the 
weight of the enemy crushed through our line, passing over it, perhaps thirty or forty 
yard«, up a little hill. It was the crisis of the day, if not the turning point of the war. 
General Hancock, in command of the corps, and General Gibbon, in command of the 
division, had both been wounded. Colonel Hall, commanding the brigade, was hurry- 
ing up his men. Lieutenant-Colonel Macy received orders from him to lead the 20th 
Massachusetts against the enemy. He gave his orders to Captain Abbott, who com- 
manded the right company, and to his Adjutant, but before they were repeated to any 
one else, both himself and his Adjutant were shot down. Captain Abbott led his 
company, and the other companies seeing the movement, and with the instinct of as- 
sault, followed. Other troops came up. The firing was now most terrific, our bat- 
teries on Cemetery Hill in our centre directing their fire upon the enemy's column. 
Lieut. Paine, full of zeal and ardor, was urging his company forward, and had just 
exclaimed to Lieutenant Hayes, a brother officer, ** Isn't this glorious," when his ankle 
was broken by a piece of shell and he fell ; then raising himself upon his left elbow he 
was waving his sword and cheering on his men with " forward, forward," when a bullet 
pierced his heart, and he dropped dead, Friday, July 3, 1863, aged 18 years. 

He lies buried on the battlefield where he fell, in the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, in the Massachusetts Division. 

The 20th Massachusetts mustered that night only three officers and twenty men. 
But of Pickett's assaulting column, a still smaller proportion was left, for there were 
few who crossed our line without being killed or captured. 

The fittest record of Lieut. Paine's bright promise as an officer and of his heroic 
death is contained in the following extracts from letters of Major H. L. Abbott : — 

NrA£ WlLLlAMSPOUT, Md., JlTLY 13, *63. 

As an officer, he was generally considered fitter to command a company than one half of the 
old officers. The loss of your son and Ropes, considered merely as officers, is irreparable. 

You have the full consolation of knowing that Sumner has kept up the glory of the name he 
bears, since no man could be more brave, capable and faithful in camp, or more devotedly 
courageous in the field. 

Nkar Warrenton Junction, Va., July 28, '63. 
There is one thing I can bear testimony to, and that is, your son's wonderful talent in making 
himself one of the most accomplished officers I know in the army, in two months* time. Col. 
Hall, our brig, commander, tells me that it was not wonderful to him after knowing his brother 
at West Point. Ilis memory and application were so great that in a month's time he knew the 
whole book of Tactics and Rej^ulations, and commanded a division on battalion and brigade drill 
as well as any old officer, besides doing all his guard and police duty, with an exactness, a vigor, 
an enthusiasm that the comdg. of. in vain tried to stimulate in some of the older officers, sparing 
neither himself nor his men. When Lt. Paine was Officer of the Guard, his influence was felt 
by the remot(\st sentinel on the outskirts of the town. His intelligence and dtscipline and in- 
domitable resolution, were so fully recognized by Col. Macy that he often spoke of promoting 
him over nearly all the other 2d Lts., in fact over all with the exception of Summerhayes. 
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Besides Lt. Summerhayes who saw him as 1 have described, he was seen by Lt.- Perkins 
during tlie action ; his face, according to both, actuiilly glowing with pleasure, as it used to in 
Falmouth when he had the best of an argument. I saw him immediately the battle was over, 
and had the body taken to a small barn in the rear. He was lying flat on his back, close to the 
clump of trees within fifteen feet of the rail fence where the rebc^ls were forced to halt. His 
face though very white, was absolutely calm and natural. He was shot through one of his arms 
and the breast on the same side, which, nobody can remember, whether by a case bullet or by a 
musket bullet, I can't say, but certainly not by a fragment. One foot was bent clear out from 
the leg at the ankle, and tlie ankle was apparently broken by a fragment of a shell. 

The following tribute to his character and memory by a classmate attests the warmth 
of his friendships : 

Sumner Paine. That splendid victory at Gettysburg has cost us many brave and noble hearts. 
Let us pause for a moment to pay an humble tribute to the memory of Sumner Paine. Three 
short months ago he left his class at Harvard College to join the Army of the Potomac. AVith 
the commission of Second Lieutenant, he accompanied the gallant old 20th Mass. through the fiery 
ordeal at Chancellorsville ; and though placed under the ])eculiar disadvantages of a fresh arrival, 
bore himself nobly, winning immediately the love of his brother offrcers and the confidence of 
his men. At the last fierce struggle in Pennsylvania he met a soldier's fate, sword in hand, 
in the thickest and bloodiest of the fight. 

Sumner Paine was a young man of great and rare abilities. As an accomplished scholar, for 
his age, he had no equal. His name a few years since became a by-word for carrying off every 
prize in every department of the Latin School. At college, by his brilliant talents, he won the 
admiration and respect of all. A glorious career was before him. Universally popular, he 
would have done honor to any position in life. It is sad to dwell upon the loss of one whose 
future was so bright and clear ; yet we should feel proud to think he died in a righteous and 
holv cause. 

Uncpiestionably in his class he was the leading man. No one was more respected, no one more 
beloved. Honorable almost to a fault, generous and kindhearted in disposition, brave and un- 
flinching in danger, in him the country has lost one of its finest supporters, and the community 
one of its most promising ornaments. Of him we can truly say, 

" None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise." 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF SUMNER PAINE. 

Fredericksburg. Got to Falmouth at 5 yesterday. Ordered to march at 12, night. 
And marched and fought ever since till now, Monday, 4 p.m. Whipped the rebels like the 
devil. Holmes wounded in foot. I command his company. 

Falmouth, May 5th (18G3), lid qs Co. G, 20 Mass. Here we are after three days hard 
work. 1 got here Saturday at 5 p.m. and staid up at the Head qrs. of the regiment till 11, when 
orders arrived to march instiintly. We had a very jolly evening. There are very few oflicers here, 
and all here are perfectly social. A Lt. slaps Macy on the back, &c. tintirely different way 
from large regiments. . . . The ofiicer who made the regiment what it is is Abbott (class 
of 'CO) in particular, and the other young olFicers, none of whom is over 26. . . . At 
11 o'clock we marched till 4, halted an hour to wait for a j)ontoon bridge to be built. The next 
morning we marched through F'burg and up towards the heights when the batteries opened on us. 
The first shell fired whizze(l within 5 feet of my head as I was kneeling fixing my havepsack 
and exphxled Iwhind me. We lay there a few minutes, and it was there Holmes was wounded. 
I immediately took command of his company and have kept them ever since, and probably 
shall. After lying there a f(^w minutes we advanced l>ehind a wall and lay there till the heights 
were cleared by artillery and Gth corps, and then we went ui> in line of battle just in time to 
get a full charg(; of shrlLs. That night we fell back to F'burg for no earthly object. The next 
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day we took a position behind a long fence. The rebs came back to the heights and 2 div. ad- 
vanced in line of battle, but were driven back by our pickets and skirmishers. The bullets flew 
pretty thick all day, and every now and then as some of us (oflicers) were up on the hill the 
sharp shooters let drive at us. This morning at 4 I went out with my company on picket — 
about 5 the rebs began to advance on us. In fact, every time I went from one post to another 
to keep a look out the bullets whistled around me. At length Macy sent down orders for me 
to fall back, so back we went as the regiment and all our brigade recrossed to our old quarters. 

We are waiting to hear the result of the fight on the right. We know the 11th corps has 
broken. By Jove, I hope they will shoot every man of them. We have done all we could. 
We drove the rebs twice from their height and will do it again if Gen. Hall will give the word, 
but one brigade is not strong enough to hold them. If Hooker is whipped there is no more 
fighting for us for 6 mos. If not, we shall have a week longer tough work, and I hope we 
shall. I want to see some good tough fighting and try a few bayonet charges. I have a tip-top 
servant. It is mighty pleasant. Hard work, but so much the better. Officers, every one nice 
fellows. I am officer of provost guard for to-morrow. I have got ahead rather faster than I 
expected to. To be in action within 15 hours after I reported and have command of a company. 
I can't be mustered in for some time, but as long as I have made * every effort ' it is all that is 
necessary. 

P. S. If you see 0. W. H., Jr., tell him I have his company, and they obey well. 

Falmouth, Mat 7, '63. Please get for me the smallest edition of the 5 parts of Les 
Miserables in one volume, in English, and send it by mail. Also Harper's edition (like that 
Cicero de AmicitiSr) of the Odyssey in Greek — 2 vols., I believe, and send them by mail. . . . 
I shall be wanting such things often. ... I have just come from 24 hours picket in a 
N. Easter. Have just been mustered in as 2nd Lt. (commanding Co. G, which I shall keep, 
as Macy says, till Wendell returns). . . . Here we are just where we started from, in very 
pleasant cjuarters. Capt. Abbott, Lt. Summerhayes and myself have a very pleasant room on 
the ground floor. The 20th is lucky. It is the only regiment quartered in town. I have got 
a tip-top boy for a servant, who is very active and understands his business. The first thing he 
did was to catch a reb. horse, the most forlorn looking animal I ever saw, but he is good enough 
to carry all my baggage on a march. Here in F. we live first rate, for we can get a great 
many' things of the Commissary and sutler, who by the way make no scruple to stick on the 
prices. AVhen we first set off I was in rather a bad predicament, for I was just too late to draw 
any provisions, and we were supposed to have enough for eight days. I intended to quarter 
myself on Holmes, but he left us rather unexpectedly. We got back here Tuesday night, and 
yesterday at nine o'clock I was detailed from the regiment as officer of the brigade guard. We 
were out for 24 hours. My particular hours for being out on the picket line were from 6 to 
1 2 P.M. It was the hardest rain storm I have seen for a year, the mud was a foot deep and the 
line of pickets a mile long, and besides it was so dark you couldn't sec Ryo feet. I didn't feel 
particularly good humored, and I got hold of a picket from the 127th Penn. whose time is up 
in a day and gave him an awful dressing, and have reported him this morning to be tried by 
G. C. M. for desertion of his post. I was mustered in this morning. It has been rather a joke 
here. We went into action with two civilians. One, the commanding officer Macy who had 
just been mustered out as Major and not yet mustered in Jis Lt.-Col., and myself commanding 
a company. AVith the exception of doing picket duty in a N. Easter every thing I have had to 
do has been mighty pleasant. The more I see of the life the more I like it. I wouldn't ex- 
change it for a staff position for anytliiug, besides there being so few officers present it is not 
considered comme il faut here. Nearly every officer here has been offered a fine position, but 
has refused it for that reason. If things work right I shall be 1st Lt. in a month or so. Ill ere 
are only 3 2(1 Lts. ahead of me. There will be one promotion in a day or two, and there ought to 
be 3 or 4 more soon. AVhen I am 1st Lt , I shall try to get the Adjc'y of the Regt. 

Falmouth, Va., May 14. We have been here over a week now — perfectly quiet with 
no signs of advance. The only thing we have to occupy time is a dress parade, followed now 
and then by a drill. . . . If you haven't sent those books I asked for, please send 
tliem as soon as you can. We don't have anything to do from 6 a.m. till 10 p.M., but an hour's 
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drill, and I want something to read. Capt. Curtis has arrived here, and so I being junior officer 
have been relieved of my high command and returned to Co. I under Little Abbott, which I am 
glad of, for he is the best officer in the reg*t and I have a chance to learn all the small details 
of military discipline, which otherwise I couldn't do. Henry Ropes left to-day for Boston in a 
ten days furlough. It is the first time be has been home since he joined the reg't, a year ago 
last Dec. He is a good officer and one of the joUiest fellows here. . • . There is one 
Lt. promoted from Sergt. a month ago named Summerhayes, who is a first rate fellow. He 
is in our mess. He comes from Nantucket, where nearly all of Co. I hail from. I hope we 
shall drop in and make a call at F'burg before long. This life is too lazy, and we don't even get 
the advantage of drilling. 

Falmouth, Va., May 20, 1863. Everything is going on quietly here now. We have a 
drill of some kind every afternoon. Until the last two days it has been Battalion drill, but yes- 
terday we had a Division drill, and the day before a Brigade. We are to have a brigade drill 
every day now. Our brigade commander. Col. Hall, is one of the best officers in the army. 
. . . If he hadn't been remarkably cool at F'burg our whole brigade w'ld have been cut to 
pieces. He handled us splendidly. He was one of the officers at Fort Sumter and had just 
been paroled, so he c'ldn't fight. But he stood up on the top and held the colors in his hand 
during the fight. Capt. Curtis has returned, so there are eleven officers, and I being the junior 
officer act as Lt. Co, I is the best drilled company in the reg't, and Capt. Abbott is the best 
officer this reg't has ever had. He could handle a brigade better than half the B. G's in the 
service. Whenever he is engaged I have command of the company, so that I like this way 
better than commanding Co. G. 

The pay of 2nd Lt. is $45.00 
Rations - - - 36.00 
Servant - - 24.50 



$105.50 



The servant's pay is I believe deducted from our pay if he is like mine taken from the ranks. 
The rest is paid over. Our food we have to pay for cash down, also everything except what 
we get from the sutler, which is nothing to speak of. Living is pretty expensive herel Our 
mess for four costs nearly $25.00 a week and our quarters $10 per month. 

Falmouth, Va., Junk 5th, 10 p.m. We are to cross tomorrow at day break. The fight 
has begun on the left and they are laying a bridge right opposite the left of our division. 
When our division goes, our regiment will lead the way, and Co. I is right fiank or leading Co., 
so there is a chance of a warm time. So much the better. 

Falmouth, June 11. I wrote last week expecting to cross the river that night, but the 
order was countermanded at midnight. No one seems to know what is going on here. We 
have been under marching orders for a week. Tomorrow we have a montlily inspection. We 
have a Battalion drill every afternoon. Capt. Abbott is on a Court Martial, so I always com- 
mand the right flank company, our company. I have got now so that I can handle a company on 
drill as well as most of the other officers here. 

Falmouth, Va., June 13. You ought to see this regiment. It is small. On drill and 
parade we never turn out more than a hundred and fifty, and there are about fifty more for 
guard. I have just come oif guard and am so sleepy 1 can hardly keep awake. I was up 
nearly all night going round. It isn*t necessary now, everything is so quiet ; but the Officer 
of the Day was unwell, so I took his work too. We expect orders to move every minute. 
If Bill is relieved from duty at Portsmouth he had better be made B. G. and take this brigade 
which is now commanded by Col. Hall of his class. It is the best brigade in the army. Barlow 
tried to get it, but couldn't. It is the best thing he can do. Cliarl will now be B. G., I hope. 
He ought to be. Orders have just come to pack up instantly to start. I will write again as 
soon as I get a chance. Possibly we shan't move, for we have a good many false alarms of this 
kind. 
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Thoroughfare Gap, June 23, 1863. We are camped here in the woods, and very likely we 
shall stay here for some time. We have had pleasant weather the last month and a half until we 
started on the march, and since then most of the time it has rained. This is about as pleasant a life 
as I ever saw. The marching is hard work for the men. The first day I had two men faint while 
I was calling the roll after we got in. I don't mind it at all, but like it, for I don't carry any 
baggage. Having a horse I make him carry all my baggage and my servant's too, and at that 
can carry more than I otherwise should. Every officer in the regiment now has a horse, so we 
manage to live pretty well. I get ahead of most of the other officers. The Q. M. has only one 
horse, and is allowed two ; so as he is not allowed to draw commutation value for forage not 
drawn I get him to keep my horse, and it don't cost me anything. The only trouble is that 
the beast is branded U. S., and so can be seized at any moment. Except for that brand I could 
sell him for seventy-five dollars. As it is I couldn't get twenty for him. I have been studying 
up this last month on Battalion drill, and I have got the hang of it pretty well. I wish we had 
more Brigade drill, for I don't understand that very well yet ; however, there are only half a 
dozen movements, and they can be learnt in one day after you know Batt. drill. It isn't necessary 
for anyone in the reg't to know them except the Col., but I want to get the hang of them. I 
have got command of a company now — Co. A ; how long I shall have it, I can't tell — the Lt. 
who commands it has gone home sick. I like having one now, for I have been under Capt. 
Abbott's tutelage a month as Lt., and can command one now, I think. ... I see Lt. Col. 
Everett, 2nd La., is wounded. Badly ? I am going to write to Charl and ask him if there will 
be any vacancy there next autumn. I had rather be in the 20th than any other reg't in the 
army, so far as the reg't itself is concerned and the officers in it. It is the most experienced 
one in the whole army. But in spite of that I had rather be down with Charl next autumn, 
if he has got a vacancy. He will be a B. G. by that time, I suppose. Abe L. is more of a fool 
than I think he is, if he (Charl) isn't. What is C's address ? I have got to go out on picket now, 
so Goodbye. 

Thoroughfare Gap, June 24, 1863. Here we are camped in the woods in as pretty 
a place as I ever saw. I have just come in from picket, where I have been for ihe last 
twenty-four hours. There is a quantity of reb. cavalry about, which are in the habit of 
making a dash at the outposts, and I thought there might be one where I was, so I threw up a 
breastwork and was all ready for them, but I am sorry to say none appeared. We have been 
having some fine work marching. The other day we started from CentreviUe at 12.30 p.m. and 
marched till 1 1 o'clock without stopping, except ^lyb minutes now and then to rest. We passed 
over the battlefields of Bull Bun. It rained hard most of the time and the mud was five inches 
deep. The night was the darkest one I ever saw, and as we were not marching in any road 
we kept stumbling into ditches and mud-holes and over logs and trees. We were the rear 
regiment in the brigade, and after emerging from a mud-hole we discovered that we were lost 
— for it was impossible to see a man more than two feet off. At last one of Col. Hall's aides 
came and brought us to the reg't, and we went on again all right for five or ten minutes — > I 
upset in a ditch about that time and was running on to get to my company (I command Co. A 
now) which is 8d in the line and asked a man near me what Co. he belong^ to. He said H. 
This rather astounded me, as H is the last Co., and I knew I wasn't so far to the rear as that. 
I asked him if he didn't belong to the 20th, and he said he was of the 15th Mass. and the 
20th had gone to tlie left. I started off in that direction to find it and came across Ropes who 
was in the same fix. Finally, we found that the 15th which belongs to another brigade and the 
20th were all mixed up together. After about an hour we succeeded in getting all the 20th 
into a field at one side with the exception of the first two Co.s which were ahead. So we went 
to work to form them into line. I, of course, then had the head of the line, and as I was col- 
lecting my men we fell into a ditch about 4 feet deep, full of water, However, at last we all 
got together and camped there, but it was so dark that it was impossible to collect any fuel and 
we had to sleep supperless. The next morning we were waked up early and ordered to fall in 
instantly. So we started off on the march then without having tasted a morsel of food for 
twenty-four hours. However, we only came here, which is about two miles, and here we have 
stayed ever since. They say that now Joe Hooker has got the rehsjuH where he wants them. If 
that is the case we had better look out for ourselves. We tried that dodge once before at Chan- 
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cellorsville and no one here wants to try it again. I suppose now we shall be here some time. 
I hope so, for it is a pleasant place, and I had rather camp here than any where else provided 
we can't have some active campaigning. IIow is 0. W. H. ? Does he expect to be able to 
ever get back here, or is he going to be lame always ? We only get the mail once in five days, 
and we are expecting one now every minute. Goodbye now. 

Union, June 30. — ^Maryland, My Maryland. Excuse my not ansjvering before, but I 
have been too busy. Here we are heading as far as we can see towards Philadelphia. We 
have been having some deuced long marches. Yesterday we went thirty miles — the longest 
march ever made by a corps in this country. By Jove, I never want to go through such a thing 
again. Personally, I didn't feel it in the least, but the responsibility of taking charge of the 
men is awful. The last two miles I was afraid that half my men would give out. Company 
commanders were forbidden by General Orders from allowing men out — so we made them 
march as long as they could stand on their pins. As it was, I had three men faint away in the 
ranks. You must remember that thirty miles marching in a column is as much as fifty when 
alone. To-day we have a rest, and 1 have just been out on a foraging expedition with Capt. 
Patten. We have grown tired of hard tack and ham and thought we would see what we could 
get. So wandering over the country for a few hours, we came to the picket line and found the 
officer of the picket was a man we knew, so he took us to dine with him at a farm house, and I 
tell you it was a dinner we don't see every day. In the town of Union, which is half a mile 
from here, the women were at work all night making bread and pies for the soldiers. It is a 
blessing to get into a civilized country. In Virginia, we only saw a house once in ^ve miles, 
and that was generally deserted, but here the fields are all cultivated and the roads are lined 
with houses. We are at work to-day making out pay rolls. I hope the paymaster will make 
use of them soon and visit us, but I rather doubt it. We haven't had a mail for a fortnight, or 
seen a newspaper, so we are in the dark as to what is going on in the civilized world . . . 
I must stop now as it is time for Inspection. Excuse this pencil, but ink is played out here. 
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HELEN^ PAINE 

(Daughter of Charles CusHiNa^ Paine) 

was bom February 6, 1851, in Chauncy Street, then Bedford Place, Boston. When 
five years old she went to Europe. The two winters spent in Italy left on her mind 
the feeling of having been in fairy land, and all her life was colored by that feeling. 
In 1859, on her return to Boston, she was sent to a French school and eveiy effort 
was made to have her keep the fluency in French which the boarding school in 
Paris had given her. She always enjoyed the study of languages, Latin, Greek, 
French, German and Italian. The Civil War broke out when she was a school girl, 
and she and her friends were often busy out of school hours, pulling lint and sewing 
on soldiers' shirts, while some one read aloud to the group. The year she left school 
her brother Charles and his wife took her on a delightftd trip to Montreal, Quebec 
and Niagara, and in 1872 they took her to Europe where she reveled in the beauty of 
Switzerland. In 1878 her mother died, and henceforth all life was changed for her. 
After three years of mourning she broke dovm with congestion of the inner ear, followed 
by long years of rheumatic suffering. In 1888 she went alone to England and spent 
the winter with the eminent philanthropist, Octavia Hill. This visit was occasioned 
by the wish to be away from Boston while deciding to make a change which was a 
great wrench in her life. The First Church (Unitarian) after the deadi of Rev. Ruftis 
Ellis no longer stood for the belief of her childhood, and she decided to go to Trinity 
Church. All her life she chiefly prized the loving affection of her large family and 
especially of her deeply loved and revered sister. Sister Frances Constance, and the 
love of her friends. To these, whether they had grown up with her from childhood 
or she had become attached to them in later years, she gave the devotion of an ardent 
nature. She also had warm friends in England. Her interest lay in her work, Church 
work, especially her Sunday School Class, also in the Diet Eatchen and House of Mercy 
for both of which she was treasurer. For many years she worked among the Italians 
of the North End and establish9d among them several Home Libraries, and for a time 
worked among them with Herbert Logan Boots, later the great Bishop of China. Her 
recreation was travelling, which she greatly enjoyed, and she spent many summers in 
Europe where she liked to travel in a leisurely way, and she also spent many weeks in 
different quiet nooks of New England, 
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